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HE line of the Arctic Circle passes 
directly across Kotzebue’s Sound, which 
you will find, by referring to the map, within 
the territory of Alaska, on our northwestern 
coast. It is a cold place to pass a winter, 
yet some degrees warmer than on the same 
parallel on this or the eastern side of the 
continent. For the reason of this you must 
inquire of Maury, Agassiz, or some other 
man better acquainted with climatic causes 
than lam. I know, however, that it is very 
cold in winter in Kotzebue’s Sound; at least 
it was so during the winter in which the 
goof ship America was compelled to remain 
there. 
In securing a whale, we—a dozen of us, 
‘in two boats belonging to said ship—had 
been lost in the fog; had spent two days in 
reaching the land; two days upon it, and 
were finally recovered by our ship, which 
was in search of us, and taken again on 
board. We had a two-hundred-and-fifty- 
barrel whale—a real old patriarch of the time 
of Jonah, it was even hinted by some of the 
¢erew—in tow at the time of our misfortune. 
We held fast to him, and our recovery 
brought additional oil to the ship. But in 
securing him and trying him out, we lingered 
longer than was for our good; though now 
that years have passed away, and I meditate 
by a cosey Christmas fire on the experiences 
of the past, I cannot say that I regret it. 
And I bope no one else will have reason to 
regret that I have a story to relate of a 
winter’s life on the Arctic Circle. 
Large bodies of floating ice were filling 
the sound—for the sun had already gone 


several degrees south of the equator—and 
we had found some difficulty in approaching 
the shore in our boats, and having spent two 
clear and frosty days there, the difficulties of 
approach had by no means diminished on 
the arrival of the ship in search of us. On 
the white surface of the snow that covered 


the shore, our party were readily- discerned, © 


and we saw the ship heading for us even 
before we had made any attempt to launch 
our boats. It was a blessed sight to us, but 
so recently hopeless and desponding men, 
to see the good old ship, like a true friend, 
coming at last to take us off. Stern men 
had laughed and cried, leaped and shouted, 
and almost returned thanks to God; and 
then they had grown more calm, A half 
hour before we would have given mines of 
wealth, if we had had them, for this pros- 
pect of a speedy deliverance; but now that 
the first outburst of satisfaction was past, 
would you believe it ?—there was a whale to 
be saved! 

We had eaten our way into him—just 
scarred his carcass, and warmed ourselves 
by burning sundry strips of his oil-reeking 


blubber; but there was still ‘‘about forty- 
five hundred dollars’ worth left,” the chief. 


mate said, and we should be “fools to go 
away and leave it,” especially when it was 
just what we wanted to fill the ship “chock 
up block,” and put her in good trim for 
home. Mr. Smith was not alone in his opin- 
ion, for we were all willing enough to go 
home with a full ship, and therefore needed 
no urging to remain by the whale and let 
the ship come in as near to us as she could. 


| 
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The ice had become so firm around the 
whale that we should be unable to remove 
him without considerable labor, and more 
implements for cutting the ice than we had 
with us; therefore, while Mr. Potter and his 
crew went to work to make a beginning, Mr. 
Smith and his men took to their boat—all 


hands giving a lift to get it into the water, 


which was at least a hundred feet further 
from the shore than it had been when we 
landed—and pulled out to meet the ship. 
Our captain was evidently shy of coming in 
among the loose ice, which seemed to ac- 
cumulate along the shores of the sound, as 
we saw by the shaking of the sails several 
times, as he luffed up to stop the ship’s 
headway, that he might have time to recon- 
noitre. But he kept carefully on towards 
us, and when about a mile distant was met 
by the boat with Mr. Smith. Soon sail after 
sail was taken in, the ship creeping carefully 
along, with a man in the chains giving an 
occasional cast of the lead, as we could 
plainly see; it being evidently the intention 
to anchor sd soon as the ship should have 


_advanced as far as it would be prudent to. 


Under the circumstances, such a course 


was absolutely necessary to enable us to. 


secure the whale; and four thousand dollars 
was worth venturing something for, though 
I suppose no one apprehended any serious 
result, for as soon as the whale was cut in 
we could easily get underway again, easily 
breaking and cutting through the ice, if by a 


sudden change in the weather it should be- 
come partially cemented together during the 
. operation. We suspended our own labors, 


after a little while, to watch the approach of 
the ship. A cheer of welcome went up 
from us as she came within hearing of our 
voices, and an answering shout was returned 
from those on board. She kept steadily on 
till within almost a hundred yards of where 
we were, and then, dropping her anchor, 
about a dozen fathoms of cable rattled out 
through the hawse-hole, and her course was 
checked. 

_ It was near the middle of the day when 


: the anchor fell from the bows, and the cap- 
_tain immediately called to us to come on 
‘board and get something to warm us up. 


Mr. Smith metus with his boat, and it did 


our hearts good to stand once more on the 


old ship’s deck. Such adventures bind men 
nearer together than the common occur- 
rences of life; and slight differences in rank, 
too, become for a time almost forgotten. 


The greeting we received from our ship- 
mates did us almost as much good as did the 
dram of spirits with which the captain strove 
to express his appreciation of our sufferings, 
and the warm and, to us whale-dieted men, 
luxurious dinner that immediately suc- 
ceeded. Never did salt junk smell more 
savory than on that eventful day; and the 
duff—words fail to convey any just apprecia- 
tion of the relish the sweet morsels obtained. 
We called down blessings on the;man who— 


’ black or white, or whatever his color might 


be—invented duff; and expressedga consid- 
erate hope that no “old horse”? would ever 
come to a worse end than that which had 
to-day contributed so largely to our enjoy- 
ment. Whale-men have a due appreciation 
of good things when they are uttered, and 
many a good joke and witty saying is born 
in a whaleship’s forecastle; and so our dinner 


obtained a double relish. But a short half 


hour was all that could be given us in which 
to enjoy it, for we must be as expeditious as 
possible until our whale was secured and we 
were out of the ice. 

** Come, boys, hurry up,” said Mr. Smith, 
at the head of the companion-way; ‘we 
must make short work of this job, if we 
mean to go home this winter.”” That little 
word, home, was all-potent to bring us on 


deck and excite us to more than usual exer- 


tion in breaking away the ice and getting 
the whale alongside. But we found it a 
longer job than we had expected; for the ice 
had so crowded into the bight of the coast in 


‘which we lay that we found it already two or 


three feet thick in many places, and pretty 
firmly cemented together for the whole dis- 
tance of a hundred feet or more to where it 
was still floating and filling the water with 
continually congealing particles. 

The sun was already near setting when, 
the whale safely secured alongside, we were 
told to get our suppers. I noticed the cap- 
tain and Mr. Smith consulting together on 
the quarter deck, and looking anxiously at 
the floating ice, which I thought seemed to 
be thickening around us, The captain shook 
his head and looked dubious, and I thought 
seemed half inclined, after all our pains, to 
let the whale go and get into open water as 
fast as possible. But the confident manner 
of Smith, and the laughing tone in which he 
closed the conference, over-persuaded him, 
-I suppose, for they immediately entered the 
cabin together, at the same time that we 
forward went down to our evening meal. 


ese 
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The business of whaling is not often post- 
poned on account of weather, or from any 
other cause but a very unusual one, and the 
long twilight after supper was improved to 
rig our cutting tackles and get in the first 
blanket-pieces from off the huge carcass at 
our side. Then the main brace was spliced, 
and we set in for a good night’s work. 
Splicing the main brace is an operation that 
does not require great skill or much practice 
to accomplish successfully. The steward— 
with a boy to hold the light—goes into the 
run, which is entered through a little scuttle 
in the cabin floor, and draws from a breaker 
one or two buckets full of New England 
rum—it usually is—and returning on deck 
goes into the waist, where all hands are 
called, and gives to each who chooses to take 
it about half a tumbler full of the fiery liquid. 
if there is any man who doesn’t want it, 
there are others very eager to take his allow- 
ance and liquidate the debt with their next 
share of duff. Such is human nature. 

Though in almost continual motion, and 
sometimes even ina perspiration, we were 
often reminded that it was an extremely cold 
night. The huge blanket-pieces, as they’ 
rose slowly up beneath the maintop, glis- 
tened and scintillated with the congealed 
moisture that covered them; the ice, crowd- 
ing upon and often adhering to the carcass, 
operated to impede our progress, and also 
brought an unusual strain upon our cutting 
tackles; and fears were expressed by the 
captain that something might give way. He 
stayed continually in the waist, watching the 
rise of every new piece, and evidently feel- 
ing a sense of relief as each was success- 
fully boarded. Some parts of a whale’s 
blubber are much thicker than others. We 
approached the thickest part, and then the 
scarf was cut narrower. But still it was a 
terrible weight that dragged itsjslow length 
towards the top, and the strain was fearful. 
We tugged hard; the brakes went down 
slowly, and rose as though wearied with the 
effort. Suddenly the downward brake 
dropped, unresistingly, and the men came 
down in a heap upon the deck; a sharp 
report, and a crash from aft came at the 
same instant, and down came the huge 
tackle-blocks upon deck, striking in their 
fall the captain, who had just stepped to the 
main hatch to see how things were going on 
in him, 
headlong and senseless,{upon|the accumulat- 
ing mass of blubber beneath. A piercing 


scream followed—such a shriek of agony as 
I shall never forget. It came from Mrs. §., 
the captain’s wife, who, with her little son, 
now about seven years old, had accompanied 
him from home, and been his constant com- 
panion all through the voyage. She had 
been a real blessing—true-hearted Christian 
that she was—to many a poor fellow in the 
forecastle, and we all loved her next to our 
mothers, and little Tommy, for her sake if 
not for his own, though he was a cheery 
little fellow, and petted by us all. Just as 
‘the heavy blocks fell, Mrs. S., as anxious as 
her husband to observe the progress of the 
work, was looking out from the cabin door, 
and saw her idolized husband, as she sup- 
posed, instantly struck dead. Appalled at 
the immensity of her loss, her soul was par- 
alyzed, and she sank down as insensible as 
her husband. Little Tommy, sleeping qui- 
etly in his little cot, was, happily for him, 
all unconscious of the near perils that sur- 


gounded him. We were all, as it were, for 


an instant powerless with affright. The 
blanket-piece that had been raised almost to 
the top, was allowed to slide back gradually 


till it disappeared over the side. The fore- . 


castle was instantly deserted, and with pal- 
pitating*hearis we sought to recover Mrs, S., 
and to render assistance to our captain at 
the same time. The presence of life was 
hardly to be detected when we raised him 
up on deck and carefully carried him down 
into the lowercabin. A couch was prepared 
and restoratives applied, and Mr. Smith 
even ventured to draw a little bloed, which, 
with gentle chafing and rubbing, finally so 
far returned him to consciousness as to 
cause him to languidly open his eyes, when, 
seeing where he was and who were around 
him, he faintly inquired what was the matter. 
He was told he had been slightly hurt, but 
if he would remain quiet he would soon 
recover, He seemed too languid to manifest 
much interest in what was transpiring, and 
soon closing his eyes again, evidently fell 
asleep. His scalp was bloody, and there was 
a severe contusion on the back of his head, 
where it had evidently been struck by some 
portion of the falling tackle; but there was 
no one on board who was surgeon enough to 
determine the extent of his injury. We 
could do no more than to make him as com- 
fortable as circumstances would allow, and 
Mrs. S., having recovered so as to be able to 
understand his condition, seemed at once to 
have acquired strength equal to the emes- 
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_ gency, and with becoming fortitude and 
womanly devotion claimed the right to be 
his sole nurse. Seeing that nothing more 
could be immediately done to forward his 
recovery, Mr. Smith and his brother officers, 
with the men who had been with them, 
returned on deck to resume operations on 
the whale. 

All this had occupied much time, and 
emerging from the cabin, the keenness of 
the night air was very sensibly felt. All 
haste was made to repair the damage to the 
cutting gear, which was found not to have 
suffered materially, it being the straps which 
held the tackle in its place that had parted, 
and which were quickly replaced by a double 
set, 80 as to prevent the possibility of an- 
other accident of that sort. But it was a 
cold and difficult job to fish up anew the end 
of the scarf that had gone into the water, 
and get it firmly attached to the tackle; yet 
it was finally accomplished, and then we 
sprung to the brakes so energetically—ase 
much to warm ourselves as for any other 
purpose, perhaps—that it walked quickly up 
to the top, was divided, and a new hold got 
below, and lowered into the hold. Care was 
used, however, in cutting the remainder of 
the blubber, to make the scarf narrower, 80 
that the pieces should not besoheavy. But 
_ this prolonged the work, of course, and when 
daylight again came, it still required some 
hours to complete the business. 

There was much anxiety expressed by the 
men in regard to the captain’s condition, 
and early in the morning Mr. Smith in- 
formed us that he had been sleeping quietly 
through the night, and had just opened his 
eyes and inquired how we were getting 
along. He seemed now fully conscious of 
his condition, and what had happened, and 
Mr. Smith did not think his injury would 
prove to be a very serious one. Thus re- 
lieved of our anxiety, and recruited by a 
hearty breakfast, we went to work again in 
good spirits, and about ten 0’clock the last 
blanket-piece went into the hold, with the 
hearty good wishes of all concerned. 

Now we would soon be off out of the ice 
and gloom that made those northern regions 
80 inhospitable and drear to us who had 
been born in a sunnier clime. Now we 
should indeed be homeward bound! But 
we must wait for a breeze; it would be useless 
to weigh our anchor just then, for it was a 
perfect calm. The wind had been light 
when the ship came in, and before night had 
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died away entirely; we had felt not even a 
cat’s paw since. This calm, frosty weather, 
too, was very favorable for making ice, and 
it was gradually dawning upon the minds of 
many of us that there was a very fair chance 
that we might get stuck in the ice. Till we 
had finished cutting in we had not given 
much attention to our surroundings, but 
now that we had more time to look about, 
we saw plainly that it was high time to be 
off. There was much ice beyond us, sea- 


. ward, and though we had kept the water 


open immediately around us by the motion 
of the ship while cutting in, there seemed to 
be a solid surface of ice not far distant, in 
every direction. Somewhat alarmed, Mr. 
Smith lowered a boat and examined it in the 
direction we wished to go. It was found to 
be of not much consistency, and he returned 
more composed, expressing full confidence 
in easily.breaking a way through, when we 
were ready. 

Our blubber was to be tried out, though 
we could just as well do it when underway; 
but we thought we might as well be about it 
while waiting, and so the pots were uncov- 
ered, fires started in the arches, and the 
work begun. 

The watches were set, and part of us im- 
mediately went below—myself of the num- 
ber—and tumbled into our bunks, fully pre- 
pared to appreciate the blessedness of slum- 
ber. We remained there undisturbed the 
whole four hours, and then had a decided 
reluctance to turning out; but it was rather 
necessary we should do so, that others might 
enjoy the same blessing, and so we went 
drowsily again on deck, and took our various 
stations. 

It is the custom when the ship is full to 
give the men a little indulgence during the 
last trying out. Thus it pleased our good 
captain—who though confined below took 
cognizance of things on deck—to direct the 
steward to furnish the men with a barrel of 
flour. It was flour that could stand alone, 
when hoops and staves were knocked away 
from it, but yet it was not discarded; for no 
flour at the end of a three years’ voyage can 
do better. Our barrel had come forward in 
time for the other watch to manipulate a 
portion of it, and cook themselves a batch of 
doughnuts in the boiling oil that filled the 
try-pots. From whale beef to doughnuts 
was a transition almost overpowering; yet 
we retained our senses, and we will boldly 
affirm that no jollier set of boys can be found 
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than were we during our next four hours on 
deck. If a man wants to obtain a relish 
for doughnuts or any other of the common- 
alities of life, let him go and place himself 
in a similar position, and I will warrant him 
success. 

Thus it will be seen there was still much 
warmth in the good old ship America, not- 
withstanding the sun looked so pale and 
sickly as he swung languidly round the 
southern board. Yet the most thoughtful 
among us looked often and wistfully toward 
him, as to a friend departing, whom we 
would willingly accompany. We dreaded 
the thought of longer remaining within the 
circle of ice and snow, and waited most 
anxiously for the coming breeze. But the 
sun again went down without bringing it, 
and another long, cold night followed. Yet 
the cheering circumstance of a full ship and 
plenty of warm doughnuts served to dissi- 
pate many gloomy forebodings, and the time 
passed, after all, not very unpleasantly. 
This night, it was thought, was colder than 
the last, and we were all very glad to cuddle 
round the try-works and get the warmth of 
their fires. _ 

Towards morning a slight breeze mani- 
fested itself, but as ill-luck would have it, it 
blew directly towards the land. It brought 
no accompanying sound of rippling waters; 
stillness reigned beneath us, and we knew 
that we were—though it might be ever so 
slightly—frozen in. With the dawn of light 
we anxiously surveyed the situation; the ice 
was tried; it was thicker than we could have 
thought possible. 

** We’re in for it, as sure as blazes!” said 
Mr. Smith, in a solemn tone, as he came up 
on deck from over the side. ‘ Four inches 
thick of new ice and a head wind won’t let 
us out of here to-day, that’s certain.’ These 
words fell like a heavy weight upon the 
hearts of us who heard them. 

We were frozen in; there was no mistake 
about it, we were hard and fast. There was 
hardly any clear water to be seen from the 
deck, and going aloft to the top-gallant 
cross-trees, it was evident that there was a 
sheet of unbroken ice extending for two or 
three miles out seaward; the water in the 
sort of bight, or bay, in which we lay, being 
smoother and more favorable to its forma- 
tion than further out, Even if we could 
break a way through, we could not get the 
ship out against that head wind, which was 
fast increasing, and had already got to be a 


pretty good breeze. It was evidently use- 
less to make any attempt, and, serious and 
dejected, we continued our trying-out, 
though there was not much heart given to 
the business thereafter. ’ 

Our captain was reported in a comfortable 
condition, but his nervous system had re- 
ceived such a shock that he was for a time 
quite prostrated, and did not appear on deck 
for some days. His faithful wife attended 
him closely, and it seemed an additional 
misfortune that we should miss the encour- 
aging smile of her sweet countenance during 
his confinement below. It was a strange 
place for a woman, in a whaleship, in those 
far-off northern seas, but there was not a 
man in the ship but what was the better for 
her being there. It is unaccountable how 
humanizing is the influence of woman; and 
nowhere else have I ever had such a realiz- 
ing sense of the divinity of her presence as 
among that uncouth crew of whalemen. If 
every ship that goes to sea could carry a 
woman, a real Christian woman, in the in- 
fluential position of captain’s wife, it would 
be a great blessing to the crew. 

A pair of canaries, which Mrs. 8. had 
brought along to cheer her solitude, had 
many times sent thrills of joy through my 
own heart. Hanging beneath the poop deck 


in pleasant weather, but a little distance for- _ 


ward of the wheel, I could look upon them 
and listen to their warblings as I stood my 
two hour “ tricks,’”’ and imagine myself again 
among the blossoming orchards of my New 
England home. There was nothing, during 
all that long voyage, that ever carried me 
home so effectually as the little joyous songs 
of those dear birds. And they belonged to 
Mrs. S., and had she not been there the 
birds had not. With her and them the voy- 
age was bearable. 

But we were frozen in. It would require 
a volume to truthfully portray the winter’s 
life that followed. Ican, in this brief sketch, 
only give its outlines and leading incidents. 
No attempt was ever made to open a way 
out, for, before the wind had abated or 
changed to another quarter, the ice had so 
accumulated that any such attempt would 
have been about as hopeless as an attempt 
to tunuel the earth. We resigned ourselves 
to our fate with the best grace we could, and 
immediately went about preparing the ship 
so as most successfully to encounter an 
Arctic winter. Our blubber tried out, we 


found that our last two whales had actually 
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yielded us a little over five hundred barrels 
We had more than we could stow 
under hatches, and several huge casks filled 
with the precious fluid encumbered our 
decks. The ship was cleaned as thoroughly 
as possible; the sails were unbent and safely 
stowed between decks; the upper yards and 
top-gallant masts sent down; our provisions 
overhauled and re-stowed, that we might 
know the better what we had and how to 
proportion it; every stick of wood, or any 
other substance that would be available for 
fuel, carefully collected and guarded against 
waste; the slop-chest examined, to learn 
what of blankets and winter clothing there 
was left; and, in fact, everything that could 
affect our welfare for the next six months 
was looked after and put in the most availa- 
ble condition possible. 

By the time these things were accom- 
plished, our captain felt himself able to 
appear on deck. It was a clear, cold morn- 
ing when he first came out of tbe cabin and 
looked over the ice in search of the blue 
water. Failing to see it—for nothing but icy 
fields were now to be seen from our decks— 
he regarded with a dejected air the changes 
that had been wrought in the ship, and with 
a deep sigh, turned and re-entered the cabin. 
He had evidently not yet recovered from the 
effects of the.injury he had received, and I 


“was at the time deeply impressed that he 


would never see the sun return to release us 
from our icy bondage. 

In this manner the month of October 
passed away, and November came with in- 
creasing cold. 1 had read of Arctic winters, 
and almost shivered at the chilling experi- 
ences of those who had endured them; now 
I was myself about entering upon one, and 
the prospect was by no means agreeable. 
Already the cold was quite as severe as any- 
thing I had ever before experienced, and it 
seemed to me that we should be fortunate 
indeed if we all survived to the end of it. 


Wrapped in our heavy jackets, we would 


pace briskly up and down the deck, little 
white puffs of steam issuing from every 
uncovered face. The frost congealed every 
particle of vapor, and beards that would 
have honored the patriarchs of olden time 
were often attached to some of the most 
inferior looking of our ship’s company. 
Mittens had long been in requisition, and 
now the mitten business prospered. I, being 
an expert in the art, accumulated some sub- 


stance by supplying orders from the cabin;. 
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my mitiens were seen and admired, and 
immediately I was overrun with work, show- 
ing that there are ways unthought of in 
which a man may turn an honest penny. 

As the cold increased it began to appear 
that we should be unable to endure a winter 
in the forecastle, though with thirty men 
stowed in so confined a space we might pos- 
sibly stand it for some time longer. To have 
seen the steam that came up through the 
scuttle of a clear morning, you would have 
thought there was an apparatus for producing 
vapor below. We suggested to Mr. Smith 
the propriety of removing our quarters, and, 
fully understanding the urgency of the case, 


arrangements were made for us to occupy a - 


place between decks, near the main hatch, 
where we might bank up between our cots 
and the ship’s sides with old sails, rigging, 
and such other material as we could find for 
the purpose. Accordingly, we hoisted out 
the casks of oil that there stowed, till we had 
cleared a space sufficiently large, and then 
contrived our sleeping-places around an area 
that was to be warmed by the galley range, 
which was also struck down, and set up close 
by the hatchway. Thus bestowed, it was 
decided that we could look winter in the face 
with impunity, and we had no longer any 
fear of freezing in our bunks. 


Cloudy days and occasional snowstorms 


came to us. The shore, as I have said, was 
covered with snow when we landed, which 
so accumulated as, by the middle of Novem- 
ber, to be four or five feet deep. It was 
about that time that we had, as is the ex- 
pression, ‘“‘the greatest snowstorm on rec- 
ord.” It snowed continually for three days 
and nights. And the wind, fora part of the 
time, blew a perfect gale. How it howled 
around the old ship! How it moaned and 
shrieked through the shrouds and stays! 
How it whirled the snow in our faces as we 
put our heads above the hatchway! It was 
a storm long to be remembered, for we could 
scarce get upon deck during thé whole time; 
the wind, piereing like frosty needles, almost 
took one off his feet; the blinding, drifting 
snow hid everything from view, and we 
could scarce find our way to and from the 
main chains and the cabin doorway. Our 
ice-hole over the side must be kept open, 
and it was no small matter to face the storm 
to accomplish it. Though it howled so on 
deck, we passed the time quite comfortably 
in our snug quarters below; more comforta- 
bly than did the inmates of the cabin, I 
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supper and usual evening’s entertainment, a 
Of course we had our entertainments; we” ~ 


think, for, being in the stern of the vessel, 
they were far more exposed to the outside 
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temperature than we were, and though they 
had a good stove, it failed to warm up their 
quarters so effectually as the galley range 
did ours. The cabin was too large for com- 
fort in such weather as that. Our ship had 
formerly been a New York and Liverpool 
packet, and her cabin was large and well 
finished, and as you descended into it, highly 
poliahed rosewood met your view every- 
where. 

Over the companion-way was the ‘‘ coach- 
house,” containing what might be termed 
the ante-room, and four or five state-rooms; 
in the lower cabin were at least a dozen 
state-rooms, and during this cold winter they 
were occupied by sixteen persons—the cap- 
tain and his wife and child, the five mates 
and their five boatsteerers, the cooper, the 
steward and cabin boy. But with their more 
exposed situation they had an abundance of 
warm clothing—our ship had carried an un- 
usually large supply of “ slop-chest ” articles 
—and did not suffer greatly with cold. 

When the weather finally cleared, and we 
were able to get on deck, it seemed as though 
the whole earth had turned into mountains 
and plains of snow. On our decks it was 
almost even with the rail, at least three feet 
deep in many places, and had the wind per- 
mitted it to remain, there would probably 
have been much more. But we were well 
supplied, and immediately began to make 
the best disposition we could of it, shoveling 
it over the sides, where it would be most out 
of the way. Before this job was finished, 
we found our leeward side was banked up 
quite as high as the rail. 

“Well, we shall have our house banked, 
anyway,” said Mr. Smith, as the pile rose 
even with the top of our heads as we stood 
on deck. 

“Yes; and won’t that be a mighty good 
thing to keep cold out, too?” queried Mr. 
Potter. 

so,”? answered Smith; I 
guess as long as we’ve nothing else to do, 
we’ll go to work and bunk up the other 
side.” 

And to work we went, and piled it up and 
trod it down on the windward side, till we 
thought we had formed a very effectual bar- 
rier against the searching frosts. 

*“* That’s a good job well done. A plaguey 
good idea of yours, Pot,” said Mr. Smith, 
complacently; and we went below to our 


couldn’t eat and sleep all the time, and the 
mittens were all made long ago. The stock-— 
ings had been doubled and darned, and so 
had the shirts and drawers, and the jackets 
padded, and all such preliminaries for winter 
completed. What should we do next? 
Amopg our number were two or three 
journalizers, who, whatever their future as- 
pirations may have been, were writing up 
their voyage as they went along. It was 
interesting, and sometimes amusing, to listen 
to their readings of extracts from their jour- 
nals, a practice which soon begat among 
others a desire for literary fame, and a supply 
of stationery having been procured from aft, 
competition began at once among the crew 
for literary honors. The lucubrations of 
some were eminently edifying; there was 
plenty of raw material to draw from, and it 
was generally well worked up, and produced 
jollity and much good-nature, that might 
otherwise have soured for want of exercise. 
They generally ran something like this:— 
“Triangle of the Northwest, Nov. ye 16. 
1800 and froze to death. Ship hard-and-fast 
frozen in. All hands well, but mighty 
hungry. Had nothing to eat but frozen 
‘lip’ for the last four days. Captain not 
quite satisfied with our present arrange- 
ments and thinks of leaving soon. (Where- 
at the paragraphist is censured for joking on 
so serious a matter.) Began to cut in our 
whale six weeks ago. Made a longer job 
than we expected. Hope to get through by 
the January thaw and make tracks for home. 
May possibly be disappointed. Some expect 
the Esquimaux to come down before that to 
buy our oil. Shall sell them the ship too if 
they are ready to dicker. Think we can live 
cheaper up the country—boarding out.” 
Discussions upon various topics were quite 
common, and after a reasonable amount of 
argument, pro and con, a vote of the United 
Assembly would effectually dispose of the 
question. And I ought not to forget Jerry, 
with his fiddle, for it was with that he made 
us to leap and caper and cut up many a 
Yankee shine. Ethiopian melodies, by 
practised thruats, echoed among the dim 
vaults fore and aft, and games of draughts 
and dominoes, the means for which were 
quickly extemporized, occupied the time of 
some, while others drew forth their’stores of 
bone, and etched with skillful hand their 
fanciful designs on the blaek and shining» 
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surfaces. During their homeward passage 
young whalemen fashion out of bone many 
little articles designed for the fair ones on 
their arrival, generally covered with etch- 
ings, called ‘scrimshawing,’’ which are 
supposed to represent various incidents of 
the voyage. We had abundant opportunity 
for this work, and our treasures of art were 
accumulating in every chest. 

It is not difficult for a man to find amuse- 
ment in almost any situation, and the winter, 
which looked so gloomy in prospect, was 
after all not quite so bad a thing to realize 
as we had imagined. 

At first it was almost impossible to move 
about much on the shore, owing to the deep 
and yielding snow; but mists and drizzling 
icy rains, which sometimes alternated with 
the clear sharp zero weather, finally formed 
a firm crust that allowed us to range at will 
in any direction. We had nothing to go on 
shore for, unless it was to have more room 
to stretch our limbs, and perhaps to gratify 
our curiosity; though, as we saw it from our 
deck, there seemed nothing very curious to 
look upon among those bleak hummocks and 
little scrubby bushes of fir. But no man 
will rest contented in such a situation until 
he has seen what there is to see, and so, 
with Mr. Smith’s permission—our captain in 
his depression leaving everything to him— 
we formed little squads of a half dozen or so, 
and took our turns ashore. 

- We saw no natives during the whole win- 
ter, nor any signs of them, which showed us 
that there must probably Bave been a dearth 
of sustenance for them im that vicinity. And 
this opinion was confirmed by the singular 
absence of all animal life, for there were but 
two instances in which we discovered game 

‘of any kind. One of these came very near 

resulting in a tragedy. Each squad that 
went ashore was composed of an officer, 
boatsteerer, and six or seven men. We had 
a supply of old muskets on board, and two 
or three were taken along by each party, if 
by chance they might come upon something 
dangerous, or that they could make “‘ game’’ 
of. It was Mr. Potter’s party, to which I 
myself belonged, that met with the incident 
I have in mind. We had extended our 
walk to a considerable distance—far out of 
sight of the ship—the crust forming a good 
surface to walk upon, and finally came upon 
@ deep gully, which crossed our route. at 
@ tight angles. The banks to this gully fell 

away very abruptly, and there was evidently 
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water beneath the snow that partly filled it. 
A scattered growth of the same scrubby firs” 
showed its course for some distance from 
where we struck it, and just beyond, on the 
opposite side, the country rose to an eleva- 
tion beyond any we had yet met with, 
Though the steep and slippery banks would 
make it no easy matter to get over, we were 
determined to have a look from the top of 
the hill ‘‘over yonder’’; and so down we 
dove, some one end up, and somé—almost 
the other, to the bottom. Yes, to the bot- 
tom; and we found it rather wet and dark 
when we got there—for we didn’t stop where 
we expected to, but kept right straight 
through, fifteen or twenty feet more, or so, 
down to the bottom. Smash, crash, down 
we went, all in a heap, pretty much, eyes, 
mouths and pockets filled with snow, the old_ 
flint-locks flying—by the way, one went off 
and ‘scart’? somebody, but didn’t damage 
him much otherwise—and our hands and. 
feet finally sticking in a mixture of water, 
mud and snow, that didn’t feel anyways 
agreeable. 

“The devil!” ‘‘Sacremento!” ‘‘ The 
infernal pit, by jabbers!”” And thus each 
one, as he sputtered out the snow, expressed 
his astonishment at the result of our de-. 
scent. Sure enough, where were we?. 
There was a round hole, about ten feet in 
diameter, right over us, and a mighty big 
cellar, as it seemed to be, all around us. 

Mr. Potter made some remarks appropriate 
to the occasion, and proceeded to explore. 
We seemed to be at least fifteen feet below 
the surface, with a clear space of nine or ten 
feet in height all around us. The snow, it 
was quickly seen, had so drifted into the 
gully as to form a natural arch, the extent 
of which was not so easily determined, 
though it plainly extended lengthways of the 


gully for some considerable distance. Its 
consistency had been too sey tried by 
our accumulated weight, . by the 


extraordinary momentum we had gained in 
coming down the bank, and therefore it was 
that we found ourselves, as I have before 
said, at the bottom. 

A very interesting inquiry was, how to get 
up again, A ladder would have been very 
handy; but we couldn’t get one without 
sending back to the ship, and that wasn’t to. 
be thought of. Stairs were suggested, and. 
as there was no other way that we could see, 
the idea was adopted. The stairs were im- 


mediately begun. Our four muskets, being, 
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already pretty effectually snowed up, were 
used to construct them. We had broken 
through, of course, near to the bank, or a 


little on one side of the arch. Clubbing the | 


muskets, the snow was brought down from 
above, and trod, step by step, as we pro- 
gressed up the bank, till we were actually on 
a level with the surface in the gully. It was 
rather slow work, but it lifted us in time out 
of our slushy predicament. But after this it 
was difficult ascending the slippery crust of 
the bank above, till holes had also been 
knocked into it to rest our feet in. As there 
were only four muskets, there were four 
men idle, and having nothing better to do 


‘while their companions were working for 


their release, they peered around them into 
the darkness, up and down the snow-cavern 
in which they were waiting. Suddenly, one 
who had advanced a little way up the run 
saw a pair of bright greenish lights ahead of 
him. Almost at the same time a low smoth- 
ered growl reached his ears. He came back 
quicker than he went, well understanding 
that a native, who had better claim to the 
premises than he, was significantly protest- 
ing against such unceremonious intrusion. 
The labor was much expedited by this dis- 
covery, as it was thought imprudent to 
remain longer in Bruin’s way than was nec- 
essary, and the party below remained in fear 
and trembling lest the old gentleman should 
get impatient at their delay and come down 
to teach them better manners. It was better 
to be a musketeer than a “‘ soldier,” under 
such circumstances, and a kindly offer to 
relieve the men at work met with a flat denial. 

Once upon the bank, we made very good 
time towards the ship, reaching it in no 
enviable plight; for our clothes were stiff 
with mud and ice, and our guns would evi- 
dently not “ go off,” though they had done 
us such good service. 

All having had our turns ashore, we did 
not much care to go again, and for exercise, 
when we needed it, walked briskly fore and 
aft, being allowed to extend our walks even 
to the booby hateh, which was very near to 
the cabin door. Little Tommy would some- 
times come up, 80 muffled that we hardly 
knew which way he was biggest, and trot 
backwards and forwards with us. He wasa 
funny little fellow, and had, all uncon- 
sciously to himself, picked up considerable 
of the whalemen’s dialect. It was hardly 
safe to attempt to joke with him. 

“Well; Tommy, when are you going 
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home ?” asked some one who thought tobe 
witty. 

‘“*T guess not till after the 1st of April; do 
you know when that comes?” returned 
Tommy. 

Tommy knew who was who, and generally: 
chose his own company. But, poor fellow! 
he little realized the great loss that was to 
befall him and his good mother; and perhaps 
it was all the better for him that he did not, 
for evil comes soon enough without antici- 
pating it. 

Our good captain’s constitution had been 
broken during great exposure and suffering 
incident toa former voyage. His health had 
not been good at any time since we left 
home, and I suspect that the evidently pre- 
carious tenure of his life was chiefly the 
reason why Mrs. 8. accompanied him to sea. 
Mr. Smith, the officer whom the owners had 
shipped with a view to any disability of Cap- 
tain S., was a man every way competent to. 
assume his position should it unfortunately 
become vacant, and no one in the ship, 
unless it might be little Tommy, was unpre- 
pared for the sad event which was to ensue. 

It was a dark and gloomy time, surely, for 
a mau in the prime of life, with such tender 
ties binding him to earth, to take his depar- 
ture from it. The growing darkness had! 
come to almost continually enshroud that 
portion of it where we so unwillingly lin- 
gered. Each time the sun rose to look upon. 
us his visit seemed more hurried than be- 
fore, till at last he but show his broad face | 
and wasgone. The life of Captain &; seemed 
curiously, I thought, to wane with the sink- 
ing sun. He had not been on deck sifice the 
morning I have before mentioned; the injury 
he had sustained when we met with the 


accident in cutting in undoubtedly hastened — 


his decease. It seemed long since we had 
seen either him or his good wife on deck, 
aud we knew that she remained constantly 
near him. That she must leave him in that 
cold desolate place seemed indeed very sad, 
but who can tell the sorrow that filled her 
breast. She mourned not aloud, but the 
traces of her anguish were plainly visible. 
Her depth of woe showed itself in her face’ 
too plainly to pass unnoticed. 

It was now that little Tommy became con- 
scious that his good father was going to leave 
him, and he cried bitterly. My ‘heartached 
for him and his poor mother. The parting 
would ‘be harder for those who remained 
than for him. 
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-The time came. It was in the deepest 
depth of our long darkness, and the night 
was bitter cold. Circumstances which I 
need not state had drawn the captain’s at- 
tention towards me in the beginning of the 
‘voyage; an intimacy had grown up between 
as very unusual between persons of our dif- 
ferent stations. Very often when I was at 
the wheel would he pass an hour near me in 
friendly chat, sometimes with Mrs. 8. at his 
side; and the strong sentiment of friendship 
which I soon formed for them seemed to be 
freely reciprocated. Since the captain’s hurt 
I had not spoken to him. In the depth of 
that cold winter night a creaking step was 
heard coming over the deck from the cabin 
to our quarters in the hold. All was silent 
below, but wakeful with thinking of the 


condition of my friends aft, I heard it in its 


frosty creek. A muffled form with a lantern 
came down the ladder, and stood for a mo- 
ment surveying the apartment. Then the 
deep voice of Mr. Smith said, ‘* Where’s 
Hawser?” 

** Here,” 1 replied; and raising his light 
he came towards me. 

“Turn out and come aft,” he said, ‘** the 
captain wants to see you; he’s pretty near 
two blocks, and wants to say good-by before 
he goes!” 

I quickly made ready and accompanied 
. Mr. Smith to the cabin. A pitiful sight met 
' my eyes. On a couch, near the middle of 
the cabin, was my good captain, with his 
wife kneeling: by his side, clasping within 
her own his pale cold hands. Little Tommy, 
in his cot near by, was sobbing as though 
his heart would break. He looked at me 
most wistfully as I came near him and said, 
with a choking voice, ‘‘ Papa’s going to 
die!” 

It was impossible not to shed tears in the 
presence of such heart-breaking grief, and 
for a moment I strove to hide my emotion 
by turning aside. Having somewhat re- 
gained my composure, I approached ss 

captain, who welcomed me. 

Hawser,”’ said he, 1 wanted to see 
once more before I go. It’s come to that at 
last, you see; I’ve got to take my departure 
from a cold starting point. But it don’t 
make much difference; it’s a plain course, 
and I shall reach the port just as quickly 
from bere as anywhere else. But, Hawser, 
I wanted to say good-by. We've had a few 

easant hours together, though you are a 

oremast hand. It’s a man’s soul that tells, 
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Casper, not the place he occupies in the 
ship. My reckoning now shows that my | 
chances are’no better than yours, or any 
other man’s who has a clear conscience. 
But I’m a little nearer home, Casper; the ice 
won’t much longer keep me here, I wish 
you could all get out of it as easily. Casper, 
I want to talk—but there's something hin- 
ders me—lI believe the breeze is failing. 
Yes, that’s it—it will soon be calm. But,. 
Casper—good-by! There’s a port over yon- 
der; you'll find me there. Good-by!” 

Pressing the cold hand of my noble cap- 
tain for the last time, I turned towards the 
companion-way and went sorrowfully back 
to my sleeping companions. Dreary beyond © 
expression seemed the gloomy circumstances 
that surrounded us. The cheering light of 
the sun would have dissipated in some meas-. 
ure the depressing weight of affliction that 
bore upon us. But the sun had gone to 
cheer the afflicted of other lands, and long 
must we wait his return. 

It was not many hours after my visit to 
the cabin that the captain died. When it 
was announced to us that he was no more, a 
sober quiet came upon the crew, and many a 
solemn but heartfelt eulogy modestly 
avouched his worth. Fora good man had. 
departed, and all would speak his praise. 

The widow’s grief was respected. A few 
broken sentences from the officers served to 
show their kindly commiseration, but carried 
no healing balm. The depth of her sorrow 
wa3 unapproachable. Little Tommy wept 
with his mother, with grief that seemed al- 
most as great; for now he seemed to com- 
prehend, with intuition even beyond his 
years, the extent of his great loss. The sad 
event carried him onward, a long step, to- 
wards a man. ‘ Mother,” said he at last, 
“T’ll take care of you now.”’ 

But we must list no further to the wailing 
voice. Space forbids that we should dwell 
longer amid these dark and rugged scenes. 
Mrs. 8. could not think of leaving the loved 
remains in that bleak and desolate region, 
and they were buried, as it were, within a 
wooden grave. The carpenter prepared for 
them a receptacle that would admit of their 
being transported to a more congenial clime 
with no unpleasant consequences to those on 
board. And thus had our noble. captain 
passed away. 

The sun was not long gone; soon his wel- 
come countenance rose to view—though but 
for the briefest space. Daily, however, his 
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visits lengthened; and patiently we waited 
for the returning warmth that was to break 
our icy prison walls and let us go on our way. 
It was, indeed, time we were away, for 
scurvy, that dread of whalemen, was show- 
ing itself among the crew. The flesh of 
some of us seemed to be losing its elasticity 
and dying on our bones. It is avery un- 
comfortable sensation, to feel that you are 
dying by inches with no means of prevent- 
ing it. I have experienced it, and know 
what it is; yet my sufferings have been light 
compared with others with whom I have 
voyaged. Fresh food, fruit, vegetables and 
fresh earth are about the only effectual 
remedies for scurvy, and locked within the 
ice, months away from either, it seemed that 
death would claim its due before we could 
get relief. Then how wearily dragged the 
days; how slowly the sun seemed to come 
towards us. 

By taking every possible means to coun- 
teract it, the progress of the disease was 
much delayed, and no deaths occurred until 
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we were free of the ice and on our way to 
the Sandwich Islands; but before we could 
reach our haven of hope, two of our number 
were consigned to a watery grave. Inter- 
cepting some ships on their way northward, 
to the same grounds we had just quitted, a 
supply of vegetables was procured sufficient. 
to arrest the disease. 
It is hardly necessary to give the details of 
our escape. Spring came at last, and the 
returning warmth of the sun began to thaw 


the snow and rot the ice, till it was forced to- 


yield and break away on its outer edge, so 
that one sunny day, about the first of May, 
our eyes were gladdened by the sight. of 
open water, not more than two or three 
miles distant; and within a week it had come 
so near to us that, by great exertion, we had 
succeeded in cutting a passage-way for the 
ship, that enabled us to move her from her 
icy bed, and track her out to meet the com- 
ing wave; when we were soon, with light- 
ened hearts, going on our way toa sunnier 
clime, and, God permitting, home. 


MISS DEBORAH’S CRUSADE, 


HE laid down the letter, and with a pecu- 

liar expression about her prim lips, sur- 

veyed the two photographs which had ac- 
companied it. 

“Well, well,” in undisguised astonish- 
ment, ‘ taken ‘in their party dresses, eh? 
Of all things!’ and very unceremoniously 
were said photographs hustled into the 
drawer, the key turned upon them, as though 
Miss Deborah feared they might jump out 
some day in full sight of her respectable 
neighbors of Plainville. 

** They was quick in answerin’ of my let- 
ter,’’ she soliloquized, as she dusted the prim 
horsehair furniture in the best room, and 
adjusted the slats of the green Venetian 
blinds so that no ray of sunlight should steal 
in to fade her ingrain carpet; ‘‘ jes’ as quick 
as I thought they’d be,” a sly smile creeping 
about her mouth. ‘So "Mandy and her 
daughter are a-longin’ for their aunt to come 
to Boston and make ’em a long visit! 
That’s jest what their aunt calculates onto 
doin’, Everybody in these days goes a-gal- 


livantin about sometime durin’ the year, and 
I think it’s high time I ghould be goin’.” 


Then Miss Deborah chuckled at something 
which flitted through her mind, and said 
aloud, ‘*‘ Whatever put the idee into my head 
I don’t know. But to Boston I’m a-goin’,. 
and sence I’ve seen them photographs, I 
calculate onto addin’ to my ‘ good works,’ as 
Deacon Corncribs is so fond of sayin’ in 
meetin’.’’ 

That afternoon found Miss Deborah in. 
conclave with several of her neighbors. 

‘“*There’s my brown satin,” said she, re- 
ferring to a dress.in the twenty-fifth year of 
its age; ‘‘ I’ve only to turn the skirt and it. 
will be as good as new, you know. Then 
I’ve my black alpacky to travel in, my two 
ginghams for mornin’, and what with my 
laces, aprons, and other fixin’s, I’ve got a 
wardrobe fit for a queen.” 

They all agreed, being as simple in their 
tastes as Miss Deborah, though what use- 
that lady had for her modest little. income 
no one had been able to divine. . 

‘I’m hearin’ your niece, ’Mandy Stubbs, 
hes got to be real fashionable sense her hus- 
band bas went into“the ile business,’ re-- 
marked one of her visitors.” 
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“The ile business? Why, Mr. Stubbs 
ain’t in no ile,” answered Miss Deborah. 
4*He’s a speculator or somethin’ in stocks, 
*eordin’ to what ’Mandy says.”’ 

*¢ I don’t know only what I heerd my old 
man say,” meekly. ‘I heerd him tell Far- 
mer Green as how Jacob Stubbs hed struck 
ile sence he went to Boston.” 

“ You'll be havin’ a tip-top time,” re- 
marked another, a little enviously, ‘‘ a-goin’ 
to parties and balls, and sich.” 


Miss Deborah surveyed the speaker gravely 


over ‘her glasses. 
‘$1’m a-reckonin’ onto enterin’ a turna- 


ment, the first thing,’”’ she answered se- 
dately, ** or at the first opportunity, rather.”’ 

“+A turnament! land sake’s alive! Ain’t 
you afeerd it’ll affect your health? Be you 
strong enough, Mies Deborah?” picturing 
in her mind the usual coat of mail, visor and 
lance unwieldy enough for even the redoubt- 
able John L. himeelf. 

Miss Deborah, her mind dwelling upon 
those hidden photographs near at hand, 
frowned slightly, 

“It’s most time,” said she, primly, “‘ for 
some strong-minded female to enter the list 
against the evils of society. I mean to take 
my lance with me for that purpose, though 
I had much rather the occasion had not so 
suddenly presented itself, I’m sure.” 

No other explanation being offered by 
their hostess, the mystified ladies soon after 
took their departure. 

In due course of time Miss Deborah ar- 
rived at the pretentious and very new man- 
sionof her niece upon Commonwealth avenue. 

“It does seem,” thought the visitor, sur- 
veying the avenue from her chamber win- 
dow, ** that wealth is pretty common round 
thie deestrict—too common, in fact, for peo- 
ple of quality to set store by.”’ With which 
reflection Miss Deborah, in her black alpaca, 
complacently descended to the tea table. 

Mrs. Stubbs and her fashionable daughter, 
Consuelo, made much over their dear aunt, 

eas that lady, from some reason, expected 
themtodo. . 

“* How often I have longed to see you, my 
dear, dear aunt,’’.gushed the languid Con- 
suelo, regardless of any posasible reflections 
by that relative of the ease with which such 
@ wish could have been long ago gratified. 

A dayvor so after her arrival, Mrs. Stubbs 


 gmnouneed invitations for themselves and 


guest to a fashionable dinner-party. 


© “Twill be a very recherche affair,” said 
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she, “so you must don your best bib and 
tucker, Aunt Deborah.”’ . 

That lady thought of her brown satin and 
point-lace collar with admirable satisfaction, 
and smiled brightly. 

afraid,”’ remarked Consuelo, when 
alone with her mother, ‘‘ that aunt will look 
like a guy. Do you imagine what sort of a 
wardrobe she has in that little old-fashioned 
hair trunk?” 

“No,” airily replied Mrs. Stubbs, trying 
the effect of certain jewels upon her too 
well-developed arms and bust, ‘‘ but as we 
have such good reasons for pleasing your 
aunt, we must endure anything she may 
wear, say or do.” 

know,” disconsolately. “If it were 
not for that we would never have invited 
her. I’ve hinted everywhere, however, that 
she is quite a character, as well as enor- — 
mously rich.” 

‘“*So have I,’’ agreed the mother, “ and in 
consequence she may look like the wife of — 
Job, if she has a mind to. She'll have 
enough folks to toady to her, whatever her 
appearance or manners, as you well know, 
Consuelo.” 

Aunt Deborah was dressed in full time, 
you may be sure, the day of the dinner, and — 
surveyed herself very complacently while 
awaiting the entrance of her neice and 
daughter below stairs. In time they, too, 
appeared, enveloped in long cloaks, and 
soon the three were being whirled to a 
certain residence on Beacon street. 

Upon arrival, Aunt Deborah, divesting 
herself of her old-fashioned bonnet and 
cloak, turned to inspect her relatives and a 
number of other fair dames, who were add- 
ing a few touches to their elaborate dinner 
toilet. 

‘*?Mandy,” in a horrified voice, ‘* you and 
Consuelo be’nt never goin’ down to the 
parlor all bare like that ?’’ her glance taking 
in all the ladies there assembled. 

Her niece, adjusting the trailing vine 
which did duty for sleeves across her decid- 
edly fat shoulders, smiled serenely. - 

* You mustn’t say bare, aunt,” she replied 


lightly; ‘‘decollette is the word to use in 


refined society.” 

Naked;would be the proper word,” tartly 
answged aunt, unmindful of the indignant 
glances of the other ladies, determined to 
couch her lance for this, her first battle. “I 
never thought to see one of my relatives 
forget her respectable bringin’ up, and 


orm 
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appear in public like—like *—she hesitated 
to even mention that class of women whose 
mode of life, she naturally felt, made denu- 
dation a matter of complete indifference. 

A smile of condescending pity re-placed 
the looks of indignation upon the ladies’ 
faces, when Consuelo reminded them in a 
whisper of ‘“‘ dear aunt’s eccentricities and 
enormous wealth.” 

** Come, come,’’ said Mrs. Stubbs, not at 
all abashed, ‘‘ after you have been in high 
society for a month, in any city, aunt, you’ll 
appear in full dress, too,” laughing in spite 
of herself at the grotesque appearance the 
old lady would make when so arraycd. 
* Come, we must descend to the drawing- 
room,” and on she swept. 

** Full dress,” thought aunt, dryly; “ ’tis 


a pity they don’t remain in the withdrawing- | 


room, if they call that full dress”; and she 
also followed, determined to shiver a lance 
in the interest of her principle before rising 
from table that day. 

“T can at least make ’em blush,” thought 
she, ‘and that will be something gained.” 

A stately, dignified gentleman sat at her 
right—a distinguished physician. Opposite 
were placed Mrs. and Miss Stubbs, the latter 
radiant under the polite attentions of a rich 
and therefore presumably eligible young 
man. Within her range of vision were sev- 
eral of the ladies, also, who had participated 
in that scene above stairs. 

Aunt Deborah replied at first only in mo- 
nosyllables to her companion’s remarks, 
applying herself diligently to the soup. 
During a slight lull in the conversation, her 
voice was heard sharply and distinctly. 

“ The study of anatomy! Well, occasions 
like the present must afford you many sub- 
jects, I should think, doctor. The bones of 
some of the ladies certainly are prominent 


enough, though I have been turning the 


question over in my mind whether superflu- 


_ous flesh is not more disagreeable to the 


general onlookers, after all. Being a physi- 
cian, you prefer the bones, of course.” 

A most oppressive silence followed this 
remark, the fair Consuelo being covered 
with confusion—“ if nothing else,” grimly 
thought her aunt, who went on with her 
soup as though her remark had been the 
most natural one in the world. 

“ Modesty,” after a second’s pause, “‘ my 
mother used to say, was a flower exhaling a 
fragrance that the dullest sense appreciated 
and enjoyed. Once deprived of its heaven- 


born bloom, nothing in nature could restore 
it.” 

Mrs. Stubbs, through all her vexation, 
wondered at the lack of provincialism in her 
aunt’s speech and tone, as did that lady her- 
self when thinking the matter over afterward. 

**T reckon "Mandy won’t ask me to asso- 
ciate with such folks again,’ thought Miss 
Deborah, rather enjoying the spirit of con- 
straint which pervaded the whole affair, and 
especially the ill-ease of the ladies. “I’m 
no missionary, but it does seem as though 
Providence has sent me here to raise the 
standard of my sex, and raise it I will, if it 
chokes ’em!’’ whether referring to standard 
or collars, I am unable to say. 

A frigid silence reigned at the breakfast 
table the next morning, and but for Aunt 


Deborah’s prospective fortune, things would | 


have gone pretty hard with her, I’m afraid. 

‘* We must humor her,” said Mrs. Stubbs, 
her indignation evaporating. ‘It won’t do 
to run in the face of her displeasure, and I 
am thinking of giving a dinner in her honor; 
that will please her.” 

Consuelo gazed at her mother in dismay. 

‘* And have her insult the guests at our 
own table ?” anxiously. 

**She’ll have no occasion for that this 
time,” laughed Mrs. Stubbs. ‘‘ We’ll invite 
our plainest acquaintances, the Browns, and 
Smiths, and Jones’.” 

‘““Why, we dropped them long ago,” 
amazedly. ‘* You said we couldn’t.afford to 
know the people where we used to live, now 
that we have got up in the world.” 

‘*T know,” in a vexed tone, “* but for this 
one occasion we’ll pick them up again, Con- 
suelo; ’’ and thereupon were the invitations 
sent to the parties selected. 

Aunt Deborah, when she viewed her niece’s 
silken covered arms and shoulders upon the 
day of the dinner, felt with much satisfac- 
tion that her rebuke had not fallen upon 
stony ground, and from that circumstance 


‘argued she would have no need to blush over 


the dresses of the coming guests. 

Mrs. and Miss Stubbs, just before dinner 
was announced, looked at one another in 
consternation. 

“Who ever would have thought it!” 
gasped Consuelo. 

‘Of all things!” exclaimed her mother. 

The Joneses and Smiths and Browns like- 
wise seemed very much fluttered over some- 


thing. 
‘I heerd as how the Stubbses had got’ to 


be real bonny-ton,” remarked Mrs. Brown, 
complacently viewing the very deep V of 


‘her corsage, “‘ and here they are, dressed as 


plain as pipe-stems.”’ 

“T thought they’d be in full dress, too,’ 
vexatiously said Mrs. Jones, who for the 
first time in her life had bared her bony 
shoulders for public inspection, ‘‘ the dress- 
maker said I must come decollet or not at 
all.” 

Mrs. Smith, whose embonpoint rose from 
her green gauze gown, like Aprodite from 
the sea, echoed the general sentiment. 

Aunt Deborah, with. native shrewdness, 
dropped, as the gamins say, to the situation. 

“What beautiful arms Mrs. Smith has,’’ 
she said in a loud aside to Mr. Stubbs, dur- 
ing a lull in the conversation, ‘‘ so extremely 


_ red and healthy looking.’’ 


Mrs. Smith’s face turned the hue of her 
arms, while a titter ran round the table. 


., Atintervals, with equal impartiality, was 


’ Aunt Deborah’s voice heard in loud whis- 


. pers commenting upon the exposed anatomy 


of the other ldties, “‘ spare ribs,” ‘‘ rounds 


. of beef,” and other like comparisons falling 


from her unsparing lips. 
* Bonny-ton or not,” resolved Mrs. Brown, 


. who wished herself in Darkest Africa, ‘ I'll 


never, 80 long as I live, dress decollet again ;”’ 


_ as did likewise Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith, 


though each at the same time wondered if 
such open criticisms were usual in good 


society. 


The Stubbs had a quiet time of it there- 
after. No invitations, to Consuelo’s extreme 
vexation, were received. The ladies of their 
set naturally shuddered at the recital of 
Aunt Deborah’s novel crusade, and resolved 
that no more lances should be hurled against 
their shieldless corsages; Mrs. Newrich fear- 
ing for her scrawiness, Mrs. Intrade for her 


-beefiness, Mrs. Oldfamily for her exquisite 


sensibilities, and so on. 
It was at the Academy of Fine Arts that 


- Aunt Deborah laid the last straw, as it were, 


upon the back of her relatives’ endurance. 
Many of the Stubbs’ set were present, and 
several of the ladies whose dignity Aunt 
Deborah had offended upon the occasion of 


“ her first dinner party. 


“They hold animosity,” thought Aunt 
Deborah, with a chuckle, marking their cold 
greeting. ‘‘ Well, sence l’ve made up my 
mind to go home to-morrow, I’ll give ’em a 
parting shot,” turning with grave scrutiny 


« to view a recumbent figure of Cleopatra. 
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* Come, aunt,’’ whispered Consuelo, pres- 
ently, turning her eyes modestly away from 


_the but slightly draped figure; ‘‘ we don’t 


think it good form to give such pictures more 
than a passing glance in a mixed re 
like this.. Come.” 

Miss Deborah gazed at the speaker in well 


_ simulated astonishment. 


** You don’t think it good form,” said she, 
in a tone which could be heard in the farthest 
corner of the room, ‘‘ to look on the nude— 
in art,eh? Why, she’s only decollette—as 
you call it, Consuelo—all over, ‘stead of 
from her waist up. That was full dress in 


_her time, I reckon, as your low-cut gowns be 


in yourn, What fine distinctions people do 
make, to be sure! ”’ 


The next day, before the apple-blossoms _ 


had whitened the trees in her little orchard, 


Aunt Deborah was at her home in Plainville © j 


entertaining, before twenty-four hours, an 
interested and curious group of her neigh- 
bors with an account of her visit. 

“And did you actually ride a hoss and 
ketch at a ring ?”’ inquired one of the ladies, 


upon whom that ‘“‘turnament”’ had madé a ~ 


deep impression. 

“Yes,” with a curious twinkle in her grey 
eye, “y rode full tilt around the circle, but 
not as they do at a country circus.” And 
then, ceasing to enjoy their mystification, 
she told them of her crusade against the 
decollette, suggested to her mind by the 
receipt of those photographs, which she now 


reluctantly submitted for inspection, edify- — 


ing them not alittle by hinting at the con- 
verts which she flattered herself had been 
secured. 

*¢ And you showed ’Mandy and her darter 
the error of their ways,’’ piously said one of 
the ladies, who had dropped the pictures as 
though they were hot coals. ‘‘ What a noble 
work you’ve been engaged in, Miss Debo- 
rah! ” 

“ Well, I don’t know about them,” truth- 
fully replied Miss Deborah; and then, after 
a little hesitation, she humorously described 
a conversation or two which she had over- 
heard between Consuelo and her mother. 

Du tell! and it was your money they 
were.arter all along, Why, how ever did 
they git the idee you was so rich, Miss Deb- 
orah 

‘How should know?” innocently an- 
swered that lady, and with cunning adroit-— 
nesg she the subject, 
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BY DENZIL VANE. 


CHAPTER I. 

RS. HARRINGTON of Harrington 

Hall Grass-shire, should have known 
better, her friends told each other, than to 
throw a young, handsome, attractive, but 
penniless man, into company with a roman- 
tic girl of eighteen, who enjoyed the double 
privilege of being an heiress and a beauty. 
There was certainly no doubt about Gladys 
Harrington’s claim to the latter title; she was 
tall, gracefully formed, elegant in all her 
movements, and she had the most radiant 
complexion, and the largest and softest 
brown eyes it is possible to imagine. As to 
her wealth, that also was beyond dispute. 
Though the Harrington estates were en- 
tailed on her half-brother, a boy of ten years 
old, the young lady would inherit, on attain- 
ing her majority, a fortune of forty thousand 
pounds; for Squire Harrington had been 
not only a large landed proprietor, but the 
owner of extensive collieries in the north of 
England. 

Left a widow soon after the birth of her 
son, Mrs. Harrington had lived a very retired 
life, devoting herself to the education of her 
children. Society in Grass-shire had for 
some years busied itself in discussing the 


' probabilities as to the second marriage of 


the rich and still young widow. But now 
popular attention was turned to her step- 
daughter, Gladys; therefore, when it was 
noised about that Mrs. Harrington had been 
so imprudent as to engage a tutor under 
thirty years old to educate the heir of all the 
Harringtuns, instead of selecting 
learned graybeard on the wrong side of fifty, 
popular opinion was all against her. ip 

“J should think a woman with any knowl- 
edge of the world and of human nature would 
have foreseen the inevitable consequences of 
bringing such a man as Mr. Ralph Canning- 
ham into daily association with an impulsive, 
unsophisticated girl like dear Gladys,” re- 
marked Mrs, Lamprey of St. Kilda’s Grange. 
She was the happy mother of six marriage- 
able but unmarried daughters. I)l-natured 
people smiled, and whispered to each other 
that even a ‘‘detrimental’’ such as Mr. 
Ralph Cunningham would not have been an 


unacceptable suitor for the hand of any one 
of the Miss Lampreys, honest Squire Lamp- 
rey being a comparatively poor man, and his 
daughters neither pretty nor attractive. Be- 
sides, eligible young men were scarce in 
Grass-shire. 

“Yes, and dear Gladys is so—s0 very un- 
conventional,” added Mrs. Smalman, the 
rector’s wife, to whom the remark recorded 
above was addressed. ‘ Perhaps it is the 
result of her singular bringing up. She bas 
lived too much alone, poor dear child; and 
her step-mother is not altogether the right 
sort of woman to have the care of a girl like 
Gladys. Mrs. Harrington is so—so unsymie 


pathetic. Do you know, dear Mrs. Lamprey, 


that sometimes I feel quite—quite uncom 
fortable when she looks at me with those 
curious bright gray eyes of hers?” finished 
the rectoress with an affected little shiver. 
And so the busybodies of the neighbor- 
hood talked, while events at Harrington 
Hall were slowly ripening to the climax 
which every one declared to be inevitable. 
Gladys and her brother’s tutor saw a great 
deal of each other, for the heiress had a 
taste for literature, and Ralph Cunningham 
was always ready to assist her in her studies. 
Together they read Keats and Shelly, Ten- 
nyson and Browning, and selections from 
Rossetti and Swinburne. Now, when two 
young people of suitable age and of personal 
attractions discover that their tastes are 
identical; when a young man of six and 
twenty and a charming gir) of eighteen bend 
day after day over volumes of beautiful poe- 
try, when the aforesaid young man has the 
delightful task of poiuting out favorite 
passages in his favorite poems to an appre- 
ciative aud intensely sympathetic listener 
who has glorious eyes and a divinely respon- 
sive smile, it is not difficult to guess that ad- 
miration will speedily blossom into love. 
Before Mr. Ralph Cunningham had been 
domiciled at Harrington Hall two months, 
the calamity predicted by the wiseheads of 
Grass-shire occurred. One day, when Ralph 
was initiating his charming pupil into the 
beauties of the “‘ Epipsychidion,” a glanée 


was exchanged, a word or two was spoken, — 
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which changed the lives of both. Ralph, 
who was an honorable young fellow, had not 
intended to reveal his passion; but at six- 
and-twenty, one cannot be always on one’s 
guard, and he had read something in Gladys’ 
eyes which had, sv to speak, drawn those 
daring words from his heart. Gladys, with 
the enthusiasm and carelessness of the 
future characteristic of eighteen, had gone 
at once to her step-mother and declared her in- 
tention of marrying Mr. Ralph Cunningha n. 

Mrs. Harrington, who, for some reason 
known only to herself, had taken a violent 
dislike to the tutor, was, however, wise 
enough not to make a scene. She did not 
order Mr. Cunningham out of the house, or 
send Miss Gladys off in disgrace to school. 
She only darted one glance of contempt at 
the girl’s glowing face, only folded her lips 
together in an expression that was not 


pleasant, and then gravely said: 


dear Gladys, you are just eighteen, 


Mr. Ralph Cunningham is the only really 


ae agrecable man you have ever met. Do you 
think you will admire him as much ten years 
hence as you do now ?”’ 

**] shall never, never care for any other 
‘man. I will marry him or be an old maid,”’ 
gried Miss Gladys. 

“* Very well, my dear; you cannot marry 
without my consent for three years. I 
should fail in my duty if I gave it under the 
present circumstances. I do not approve of 


~ Mr. Cunningham as a suitor for your hand. 


I believe him to be entirely unworthy ot 
your affection. When you are of age, you 
ean please yourself, and bestow yourself 
and your fortune on any adventurer or for- 
tune-hunter you please.” 

*Q mamma, how dare you imply that 
Ralph is a fortune-hunter!”’ Here a sudden 
burst of passionate weeping followed; and 
Mrs. Harrington, who hated scenes, calmly 
swept out of the room, leaving Gladys to 
brood indignantly over her words. There, 
an hour later, Ralph found her with flushed 
cheeks and eyes full of tears. He had very 
little difficulty in drawing from her all that 
had occurred. 

“ Gladys,’’ said Ralph gravely, “T see but 
one course open to me. As a man of honor, 
I cannot ren remain here unless Mrs, Har- 

“ O Ralph, what is to become of me, shut 
ere alone with mamma! If you go, this 
will be like a prison, I shall die of 
” 
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“Then, darling,.marry me at once, 
and 

cannot—at least not yet. When Jam 
twenty-one I shall be my own mistress. 
Besides,” she added with one of her bright- 
est smiles, ‘1 should forfeit my fortune if 
I married you now—and—and I want to give — 
my money to you.” : 


The simplicity of her manner was in such 


strange contrast to the wisdom which seemed © 
almost worldly, that Ralph was fairly dumb- ‘ 
founded. Gladys, like most of her sex, was 
at once impulsive and timid, simple and 
cunning—a mass of contradictions, and yet 
was most lovable in spite of them all. 

dear little wise woman,’ cried 
Ralph, clasping her in his arms, ‘I will be 
guided entirely by you. If you bid me stay 
here, I will stay. If you command it, I will 
wear my chain, and go on teaching Freddy 
his Latin grammar for three mortal years.” 

‘* And bear mamma’s frowns too? ”’ 


**So long as you smile, dearest, all other — 


women in the world may frown and I shall 
smile.” 


** That sounds almost like a quotation from j 


one of our poets; is it?” 


“No; itis all my own,’ retorted Ralph 
‘“*Then,” he went on in a 
more serious tone, ‘* there is to be a sort of | 


with a laugh. 
armed neutrality between Mrs, Harrington 


and myself—unless she dismisses he 


finished gloomily. 


‘She will not do that. Mamma is a very © 
clever woman; she will not take any step — 


which might drive me—to—to ”»—— 

‘* Marriage ?”’ suggested Ralph. 

Gladys nodded, and then laughed with 
such evident enjoyment and glee, that Ralph 
was once more puzzled by the strange com- 
plexity of this mere child’s character. 

And so matters went on at Harrington 
Hall for several weeks. Mrs. Harrington 
behaved with studied courtesy to the tutor, 
who, on his side, strove to look and act as if 
those momentous words had never been 
spoken between Gladys and her step-mother, 
To all appearance, he was only Freddy’s 
paid instructor, and Miss Harrington’s hon- 
orary Professor of Literature. The readings 
from the poets were continued; but master 
and pupil talked more than they read. 


Sometimes, the curiously still, malicious — 


expression of Mrs. Harrington’s eyes as 
they met his across the breakfast or dinner 
table woke an indefinable dread in Ralph’s 
breast. He had an uncomfortable feeling 
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‘that Mrs. Harrington would stick at nothing 


in order to sew dissension between him and 
Gladys. He dreaded he knew not what. It 
was like living on the slopes of a volcano; 
any moment a torrent of lava might over- 
whelm the fair seeming of their lives. 

One night, on retiring to his own room, 
Ralph saw something on the carpet that 
startled him almost as much as the footprint 
on the sea-sand did Robinson Crusoe. It was 
only a tassel of jet and steel beads; but a 
cold shiver of apprehension stole over Ralph 
as he picked it up and placed in on the 
dressing-table. That evening at dinner Mrs. 
Harrington had worn a black satin gown or- 
namented with precisely the similar tassels. 

* What could have been her motive in 
coming to my room?” thought the tutor. 
“That she has done me the honor of paying 
me a domiciliary visit is, to my mind, con- 
clusively proved by this small memento.’? 
Here he picked up the bunch of beads and 
examined it meditatively. ‘I daresay she 
has ransacked my possessions; but the 
question is—Why? Did she expect to find 
love-letters from Gladys? If so, I fear she 
was disappointed.” 

For quite half an hour Ralph stood holding 
the tassel in his hand, ruminating on the ex- 
traordinary circumstance that had brought 
it into his posession; then suddenly bethink- 
ing himself that, as it was not yet eleven 
o’clock, he might get a letter or two written 
before going to bed, he went to the writing- 
table where stood his desk and opened it 
leisurely. “I may as well put this out of 
sight,” he thought, smiling as he dropped 
the **memento” in the pen-tray inside the 
desk. ‘‘It would be rather good fun to re- 
turn it to Mrs. Harrington in the morning. 
I wonder what she would say ?” 

Having written his letters, he still felt 
disinclined for bed. Old habits of night- 
etudy still survived from his college days. 
There were half-a-dozen or so of his favorite 
volumes in his portmanteau; he determined 
to select one and read until he felt sleepy. 

But in turning over the contents of the 
portmanteau he made the second discovery 
that startled him a good deal more than the 
former one—a discovery that made the cold 
beads of perspiration on his forehead. His 
worst forebodings had been realized. Sleep 
was out of the question for that night, and 
Ralph spent the long hours until the day 
dawned in meditation that was neither 
agreeable nor profitable, for he had found 
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out the motive of the } domiciliary 
visit on the part of Seal handsome step- 
mother. But the diséovery brought him 
new food for thought, for it opened up a 
prospect that filled him with dismay. 


At breakfast the next morning, both Mrs. 
Harrington and Gladys seemed as calm and 
self-possessed as usual; they greeted the 
tutor with more than their customary gra- 
ciousness, and though Ralph watched the 
elder lady narrowly, he could detect no 
change in that handsome impassive face of 
hers. ‘“‘ What a grand actress the woman 
would have made!” he thought. ‘“‘ Not a 
quiver of an eyelash betrays her !” 

It needed a strong effort on his part to 


talk naturally during the progress of the | 


meal, and once or twice he caught Gladys’ 
eyes fixed inquiringly on him. He resolved 
to take her into his confidence, for he felt 
that it would be impossible to hide his secret 
from her; for the intuition of love had en- 
abled her to find out that something troubled 
the man she loved. 

‘“* Woman’s wit may find a way to bafile 
woman’s wit,” he thought with a smile as he 


followed Gladys into the garden after break- 
fast. “Wise mother, wiser daughter—to 


paraphrase the oft-quoted Latin line.” 

Gladys’ counsel seemed to dispell the cloud 
of anxiety and depression that had enveloped 
Ralph during the night. An hour later he 
passed into the study with a serene brow 
and devoted himself as usual to his tutorial 
duties. 

The young master of Harrington Hall was 
a delicate and docile child, and Ralph, who 
had all a strong man’s tenderness for those 
weaker, mentally or physically, than him- 
self, always treated his gentle little pupil 
with a kindness that bordered on indulgence. 
And the boy had attached himself to Ralph 
with an affection so strong that his mother’s 
jealousy had been aroused, and so fuel was 
added to the fire that had been lighted by 
Gladys’ avowed preference for the penniless 
tutor. 

‘* Promise that you will never leave me, 
Mr. Cunningham,” said Freddy, saddenly 
looking up from his Latin grammar with a 
wistful look in his big brown eyes. “TI 
couldn’t bear to learn of anybody else; and 
mamma says I needn’t go to school until I 
grow big and strong like other boys.” 

“ What put that into your head, my =. 
1 have no intention of 7 the Hall, 
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_“ Qh, I don’t know—only mamma said 


something that made me anxious,” replied 
the child, flushing up; ‘¢and—and I had a 
horrid dream about you last night.” __ 

“Come, my boy; surely you don’t believe 
n dreams; you know the stuff they’re made 
of—too many sweets and too much cake,” 
answered Ralph, trying to laugh. 

But Freddy’s little face was still grave, 
and a frightened expression came into his 
eyes. ‘‘I dreamt about mamma, too,’’ he 
whispered, looking round with a scared look, 
painful to see. “I don’t think mamma 
likes you, Mr. Cunningham,” he added; 
_*and—and sometimes her eyes frighten me 
—even when—when she kisses me and holds 
me tight in her arms.” 

“I don’t wonder,’”? thought the tutor as 
he remembered a certain cold, malicious 
glitter that sometimes lighted Mrs. Harring- 
ton’s fine eyes. But aloud he bade Freddy 
attend to his lessons and think no more of 
such un unimportant thing as a dream. 

Tutor and pupil worked on steadily until 
nearly mid-day, when both received a most 
unexpected summons from Mrs. Harring- 
ton’s own maid, a tall, slender, and very 
quietly but elegantly dressed woman of 
about thirty-five, who had long been in ser- 
vice at the Hall. 

“My mistress wishes to see you in the 
saloon, sir, and she bade me to tell you to 
bring Master Harrington with you,’’ she 
said in her usual low and respectful tones. 

“‘ Certainly,”’ replied the tutor, rising with 
asmile. “Come, Freddy.” 

“The curtain is about to rise on the second 


act of the comedy,” he said to himself, as he. 


took the child’s hand and followed the maid 
to the saloon, a large and splendid room, 
that served as an inner hall, and into which 
most of the rooms on the ground-floor 
opened. There he found not only Mrs. 
Harrington and Gladys, but every man and 
woman who lived under the roof-tree of 
Harrington Hall. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


RS. HARRINGTON’S fine eyes had 
never looked more brilliant and more 
malicious than when they rested on the pale 
but composed countenance of the tutor as 
he quietly entered the saloon leading Freddy 
by the hand. | 
Excuse my somewhat abrupt summons, 


Mr. Cunningham,” she said, speaking very 


courteously, though there was a ring of cov- 
ert triumph in her clear tones that warned 
Ralph that she meant mischief. ‘ But a 
circumstance has occurred which renders it 
imperative that 1 should speak collectively 
to every member of this household.” 

Ralph bowed, but made no reply, though 
he could not repress the slightly sarcastic 
smile which played upon his lips as he noted 
the judicial formality of her manner. 

“This morning—indeed, not more than 
an hour ago, I found that, probably during 
the night, I have been robbed of a very val-_ 
uable diamond necklace. My maid, Morris, 
and I at once made a careful examination 
the room where, as most of you know, I a 
in the habit of keeping my jewels, We 
found, much to our surprise, that the room 
had not been entered from the outside; the” 
window was securely bolted, and there were, 
no signs whatever of any evil-minded perso: 
having effected an entrance in that way. Ey 
am therefore forced to accept the other ex 
planation of this extraordinary affair— 


namely, that my room was visited by some 


one from inside. Of course, it is just possi-? 
ble that the thief may have gained,admit-— 
tance to the house from some other part of 


the premises, and found his or her way to” 
my apartments; you, Walters, will be better” 


able to speak with authority on this point 


than I can. Will you tell us if you found | 


any door or window open this morning?” 


The old butler, who had served his mis-— 


trees faithfully ever since her arrival at the 
Hall as a bride, twelve years ago, at once 
declared that he could solemnly swear that 
no signs of burglary had been visible when 
he went his rounds early that morning. A 
look of genuine concern was on his honest 
countenance as he met Mrs. Harrington’s 
eye, and certainly the most suspicious woman 
on earth would have instantly acquitted him 
of having had anything to do with the dis- 
appearance of the necklace. 


‘* Has anything else been missed ? Is all 


the plate intact ?”’ queried Mrs. Harrington. 
_“ There is nothing missing, ma’am. If 
you will examine the strong-room ”——. 

“I am quite ready to take your word, * 
interrupted his mistress, with a smile that 
strove to be kindly. 

‘* My daughter tells me that she also has 
lost nothing,’’ she continued. 

“Mr, Cunningham, can you say the 
same?” Her cold bright gray eyes were 
suddenly flashed on the tutor. 
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“JT have lost nothing,” he answered, 
quietly. 

“Then it seems that the thief was con- 
tented with my necklace for spoil.” 

Here the servants looked at each other 
with dismay; it was clear to the meanest 
understanding that Mrs. Harrington sus- 
pected that some inmate of the Hall was the 
thief. There was a low buzz of whispers as 
their mistress ceased speaking; the cook and 
butler exchanged a few words, and then the 
latter spoke out. 

“We are all agreed, ma’am, that the 
fairest thing to everybody would be that our 
boxes should be examined. No one has left 
the house this morning. If, as I fear you 
think, ma’am, the thief is here present ”»—— 

“T think nothing of the sort, Walters; I 

‘have only mentioned the facts of the case, 
which I certainly think go to prove that the 
‘thief gained admittance to my apartment by 
the door, and not by the window. At any- 
rate, I intend to place the affair in the hands 
of a person more competent to decide on the 
‘matter than myself. Directly I made the 
discovery that I had been robbed, I de- 
#patched my maid to the station to telegraph 
to Leatherhampton for the inspector of 
‘police, who, I expect, will arrive in less than 
half an hour. In the meantime I desire that 
you will all remain in the saloon.” 

The servants again exchanged glances of 
consternation. Such an unprecedented oc- 
currence as this would furnish food for gos- 
sip in the servants’ hall for many a year to 
come, Even the presence of their mistress 
and the uncomfortable chill that had sud- 
denly fallen on the assemblage did not 
silence the hum of whispered talk among 
the men-servants and the maid-servants, 
who waited with what patience they could 
command for the next act in this tragedy. 

The half-hour expired at last. Mr. Cun- 
ningham had throughout maiitained an 
attitude of polite indifference; Gladys had 
been studiously silent; and little Freddy, 
who had only half understood the scene, still 
clung to the tutor’s hand with an expression 
of .mingled. wonder and terror in his big 
brown eyes. Mrs. Harrington had seated 
herself in one of the deep easy-chairs scat- 
tered about the saloon, and made a pretence 
of glancing down the columns of a news- 
paper. Her face was pale and her lips firmly 
set; but the hand which held the newspaper 
shook slightly, thus betraying the emotion 
she strove so hard to hide, 


arrival of the inspector of police was 
a relief to everyone. Mrs. Harrington 
briefly explained to him what had occurred, 
and her reasons for supposing that the theft 
of the necklace had been accomplished by an 
inmate of the Hall. 

‘** Such a suspicion is of course very pain- 
ful to me,” she finished; ‘* but under the 
circumstances, Mr. Inspector, though I 
deeply regret the necessity, I think it better 
for the satisfaction of all concerned, that I 
should accept the offer made by my servants, 
and request you to search their boxes. Yon, 
Mr. Cunningham,” she added suddenly, ad- 
dressing herself to Ralph, ‘ will, just for 
form’s sake, undergo the same unpleasant 
ordeal.” 

For an instant the tutor’s self-possession 

was disturbed; the color rushed to his face, 
and he was about to make some protest 
against the indignity, when a warning glance 
from Gladys checked him. ‘‘ Most certain- 
ly,” he said, ‘‘ when’ Mr. Inspector has 
searched the servants’ room, he is quite at 
liberty to ransack mine. I will remain here 
with Miss Harrington and the servants while 
the examination is in progress,” he added. 

Mrs. Harrington and the inspector left the 
saloon, and again the hum of whispered con- 
versation was audible. Gladys, with a queer 
smile on her beautiful lips, sunk into the 
chair her step-mother had quitted, and 
turned her attention to a newspaper which 
had served that lady as a pretext for silence 
during the purgatorial half-hour that had 
followed on her strange exordium. 

Ralph seated himself at some distance 
from Gladys, and Freddy nestled at his side 
with a look of puzzled anxiety on his childish 
face. Once Gladys looked across to the 
tutor; the look said plainly: “‘ This ordeal 
must be borne for my sake. I love you and 
trust you; cannot you trust me?” 

Ralph smiled an affirmative, and let his 
thoughts drift into a pleasanter channel than 
that of Mrs. Harrington’s enmity, her plot 
to ruin him, and the strange upshot thereof. 

An hour passed; the whispers of the ser- 
vants were hushed; their curiosity was on 
tiptoe, for in the silence that had suddenly 
fallen on the saloon they caught the distant 
sound of the inspector’s deep bass voice and 
the rustle of Mrs. Harrington’s silk dress 
descending thé stairs. The search was over; 
what had been the result ? 

In another moment the lady and the in- 
spector advanced to the table in the centre 
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ofthesaloon. Mrs. Harrington’s eyes flashed 
_ full on Ralph’s face, and for the moment the 
mask of courtesy she had hitherto worn in 
his presence was lifted, and hatred. rage 
and baffied malice looked out at him from 
under her level brows. 

** Have you found your necklace, madam?”’ 
_ said the tutor. 

‘IT have not; the thief has probably hid- 
den it too well,’’ was her biting reply. 

**On his or her person, perhaps,’ sug- 
gested Ralph ironically. ‘‘ Allow me to set 
an example, which no doubt others will be 
glad to follow. If you, Mr. Inspector, will 
come up to my room, I will gladly submit to 
@ personal search.”’ 

Mrs. Harrington was shamed at last. 
There was no mistaking the significance of 
the tutor’s words. He had found out the 
abominable plot she had concocted, and he 
meant her to know that he had done so. 

**T cannot allow such an indignity to be 
put upon my son’s tutor,’’ she said, dropping 
her eyes. 

‘Mr. Inspector, you are witness that I 
have offered to submit to a personal search; 
Mrs. Harrington declines to avail herself of 
my offer.” 

The inspector, understanding that there 
‘was more in the affair than met the eye, 
bowed respectfully to the tutor, and then 
asked Mrs. Harrington if she desired him to 
prosecute any further inquiries. 

** Certainly,’’ she answered defiantly. ‘I 
have had a valuable article of jewelry stolen 
from me under most extraordinary circum- 
stances. I wish no pains or expense spared; 
and I offer a reward of-one hundred pounds 
for any information that shall lead to the 
discovery and apprehension of the thief,” 

The inspector pulled out his pocket-book 
and instantly made a uote of this; then turn-_ 
ing to Mrs. Harrington, asked whether he 
had her permission to interrogate each mem- 
ber of the household in private. 

** Most certainly; I give you carte blanche 
in the matter,” the lady replied. ‘ But as 

the unfortunate affair has somewhat upset 
my nerves, I shall now retire to my own 
room. I leave the further conduct of the 
case to you with the greatest confidence.” 

‘With this gracious speech Mrs. Harrington 
left the saloon and-remained invisible until 
dinner-time. The intervening hours were 
spent by the inspector in cross-examining 
the servants, in a minute investigation of 
the premises, and in making copious notes 
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in regard to every item of evidence he elic- 
ited. About six o’clock the worthy official 
took his departure; and every man, woman 
and child at Harrington Hall breathed more 
freely when relieved from the overwhelming 
majesty of the Law, individualized in that 
awe-inspiring personage. 

When Mrs. Harrington rang her bell to 
summon the faithful Morris to assist at her 
evening toilet, that valued factotum appeared 
in tears and with an open telegram in her 
hand. She had received the distressing in- 
telligence that her father, a respectable pub- 
lican, residing at Holloway, lay dangerously 
ill. Would her kind mistress allow her to 
go up to London by the last train? She, 
Morris, would break her heart if ‘‘ anything 
happened ” to her dear old father, and she, 
his only daughter, not there to receive ne 
dying blessing. , 

“* Of course you may go. I am very cil 
to hear of this trouble. When is the next” 
train ?”’ said Mrs. Harrington. 

‘‘ There is one at seven, ma’am.”’ 

“Then go by that; you have half an h 
to get to the station.” 

who is to dress you for 
ma’am ?”’ 

“Send Jane to me; she will be able to do 
all I want.” 

With profuse thanks and tears, Morris left 
her mistress, packed a small bag of necessa-— 


ries, and was driven off to the station by a 


sympathizing groom, who had long cherished 
an admiring regard for the comely abigail, | 
and was believed to entertain matrimonial 
intentions on her behalf. ‘ 
Dinner that night was a disagreeable 
ordeal alike to Mrs. Harrington, Gladys and 
Ralph. The first was slightly sulky and 
ashamed; the second, covertly indignant; 
and the third, though outwardly self-pos- 
sessed, was bitterly aggrieved at the humili- 
ating position in which Mrs, Harrington’s 


‘treachery had placed him. 


When dinner was over, Gladys pleaded a 
headache as an excuse for going straight to 
her own room; and Ralph strolled out into 
the garden to smoke a cigar, a sedative 
which he sorely needed. But he was not 
fated to enjoy his ‘‘ weed” in peace, for he 
had scarcely established himself in his favor- 
ite nook in the shrubbery when he caught 
sight of a white gown through the trees, and 
in another moment Gladys, looking pale, 
scared and agitated, seated at 
side. 
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‘What has alarmed you, darling?’ he 
said, flinging away his unfinished cigar and 
encircling her with his arm. The poor girl 
was breathless and palpitating, and her eyes 
were dilated with alarm. 

‘“*O Ralph!” she panted, “that horrid 
necklace! 

_ “Has it been found?’ queried Ralph, 
sharply. 

** No; it is gone—really and truly gone, 
this time. When you brought it to me this 
morning and explained my step-mother’s 
wicked plot to disgrace you, I was tempted 
to fling the miserable thing into the lake 
there. But I remembered how she valued 


‘it—it was one of my father’s wedding-pres- 


ents to her, and is worth two or three thou- 
sand pounds, I believe—so I hid it away in 
my dressing-case, as I told you I would. 
But just now, when I went to look if it were 
safe, I found that it was gone.” 

‘** You locked your dressing-case, of course. 
Has the lock been tampered with ?”’ 

“*T think not; but you know how careless 
I am about keys and things. When I 
changed my dress at luncheon time, I prob- 
ably left the keys in the pocket. At any 
rate, the necklace has been taken from my 
dressing-case by some one. O Ralph, it 
seems as if my step-mother is to be punished 
for her cruelty to you. Just think what a 
wicked thing—to go to your room and hide 
her miserable diamonds in your portman- 
teau, and then to get up that wretched com- 
edy in the saloon, hoping to disgrace you 
before the servants and every one, because 
she was determined to—to part us.” 

** But, dearest, this is not a time to ponder 
Mrs, Harrington’s misdeed. The question 
is, who has taken the diamonds, and how 
are we to recover them?” 

‘*¢ Perhaps mamma has taken them herself. 
She would be quite capable of purloining my 
keys, and 

‘* Hush, Gladys; don’t be hard on her.” 
. * You may forgive her, but I never’can,” 
cried the girl, passionately. ‘ Just think 
what your position would have been had you 
not found that tassel of beads!’ 

** You would have believed me innocent, 
Gladys?” 

“I? O Ralph, darling, of course I da! 
1 would stake my life on your tong and 
truth. But think of the cold, stealthy 
treachery of a woman who would creep into 


your room and deliberately plan a thing so 
wicked and so mean!” 
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‘‘ My dear girl, do try to be calm. "Phat 
necklace must be found. Do you think any 
one could have overheard our conversation 
this morning ?”’ 

“Tt is just possible; we were sitting on 
this very bench,” said Gladys, looking round 
at the shrubs growing thickly on three sides 
of the seat, which was placed in a sort of 
alcove of closely cut laurels and yews. “‘A 
path leading to the stables runs just at the 
back. Could any of theservants— But no; 
I don’t believe any of them is capable of 
theft.”’ 

“TI think we shall be forced to assume 
such a possibility,” said Ralph gravely. 
“ The first thing to find out is if any one has 
left the Hall during the afternoon or eve- 
ning. I scarcely think that a thief would 
attempt to hide the jewels in the house after 
this morning’s affair.” 

‘* No one has left, I am sure, except Mor- 
ris, mamma’s maid.” 

‘“*Hum! Do you know why she left?” 

‘* She had a telegram from home summon- 
ing her to her father’s sick-bed.” 

‘* Do you know anything of Morris’s ante- 
cedents ?” 

**O Ralph, surely—surely you don’t sus- 
pect her! Why, she has been years at the 
Hall, and my step-mother has the 
confidence in her.” 

‘*Didn’t Mrs. Harrington say this morn- 
ing that Morris was the messenger she de- 
spatched to the station to telegraph to 
Leatherhampton for the inspector? ” 

Yes, but 

“Then, my dear Gladys, I think we have 
a clew; but for the present we must keep 
our suspicions to ourselves, and wait the 
course of events. Meanwhile, I shall do a 
little work on my own account.” 


During the next two or three days Mr. 
Inspector paid frequent visits to Harrington 
Hall; but no further evidence was elicited, 
and the diamond necklace robbery still re- 
mained enveloped in mystery. Ralph’s 
amateur detective work had, however, not 
been equally barren of result. On the 
morning following Gladys’ discovery of the 
real theft, he paid a visit to the station, and 
learned from the telegraph clerk that Mrs. 
Harrington’s maid had despatched two tele- 
grams on the previous morning, one to Lon- 
don, the other to Leatherhampton. Ralph 
tried hard to get a sight of the telegraph 
forms; but the man declared that to allow 
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such a breach of official discipline would be 
as much as his place was worth. 

On his return from the station Ralph con- 
fided to Gladys the result of his inquiries, 
and the two conspirators decided to follow 
up the clew thus obtained, and to place the 
affair in the hands of Mr. Jonas Lynx, a 
noted private detective in London. While 
the country police were leisurely deliberat- 
ing on what steps to take in regard to the 
Harrington Hall burglary, the experienced 
Mr. Lynx had discovered the whereabouts 
of Miss Julia Morris, had satisfied himself 
that the respectable Mr. Morris of Holloway 
was a purely mythical personage, and that 
the place where Miss Morris was living was 
the temporary headquarters of a gang of 
light-fingered gentry, with whom she was 
closely connected—her brother being a dis- 
tinguished member of the Fraternity of the 
Skeleton Keys and Crowbar. He also iden- 
tified that clever young woman as one Sarah 
Brown, who, fifteen years before, had picked 
oakum in one of Her Majesty’s jails for a 
term of twelve months. Three days later 
Ralph was informed that Miss Brown, alias 
Morris, had been arrested at Liverpool when 
about to go on board the screw steamer 
Hawk. The diamonds, however, were not 


in her possession, the stones having probably 
been unset within a few hours of their 
appropriation, and sent over to Amsterdam, 
where they were placed in the right hands 


for sale. At any rate, Mrs. Harrington’s 
diamond necklace ceased to exist, and that 

_ amiable lady thus paid dearly enough for her 
treachery. 

But the consequences of her malicious 
deed did not end with the loss of her jewels. 
Not only was she compelled to appear in 
court and give evidence against her former 
maid, but she suffered untold agonies of 
mind lest Morris should divulge the fact 
that the diamonds had been stolen not from 
Mrs. but from Miss Harrington’s dressing- 
ease, and that further revelations might be 
made. Morris, however, perhaps in the 
hope of using her knowledge for the purpose 
of extorting blackmail from her late mistress 


when her term of penal servitude was overs 


discreetly held her tongue; and therefore 
only Mr. Lynx, Gladys and Ralph knew the 
whole story of the Harrington Hall burglary, 
Many of the details could only be surmised, 
but it seemed probable that Morris, in pase- 
ing through the shrubbery on her way to the 
stables, had overheard the conversation’ be+ 
tween the lovers, and perceiving that éven 
if she were found out, how unlikely it was” 
her mistress would venture to prosecute her - 
for the theft, had conceived the daring idea — 
of abstracting the necklace from Miss Har- 
rington’s dressing-case. 

Yet another retribution was in store tosh 
the unhappy Mrs. Harrington. Gladys sud- ~ 
denly assumed a violently bellicose attitude — 
towards her step-mother, and threatened to — 
tell the true story of the robbery to her guar- ~ 
dian, Lord Roseford—a gentleman who was 
universally respected in the county for his 
almost fastidious ideas of honor. 

‘* You have shown no mercy to me; I will 
show none to you. Give your formal con-— 
sent to my marriage with Ralph, aud I 
promise to keep your wicked secret. If you 
refuse, I will go straight to Lord Roseford 


and beg him to find some other home forme — 


than Harrington Hall.” 
‘* You undutiful child, how dare you speak 
to me so!’’ moaned Mrs. Harrington, quail- 


ing before the flashing eyes of her step- 


daughter. 
“Tt is your own fault. If you had not 


tried to ruin the man I love, I would have ~ 
waited three years for him. Now I mean to ; 


marry him in three weeks.”’ 

What could the unhappy woman do? 
Gladys was thoroughly roused; she was quite 
capable of making an esclandre that would 
be the talk of Grass-shire for years. 

In the end Mrs. Harrington did what most 
women in her position would have done— 


_ gave in; and Gladys kept her word. 


And Mrs. Lamprey said to Mrs, Smalman, 
‘* What a dreadful mesalliancef But I al- 
ways knew what would be the result‘of Mrs. 
Harrington’s imprudence in throwing that 
Mr. Cunningham with poor, dear headstrong 


Gladys!” 
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HE word avalanche carries with it a 
sound of terror and dismay, which may 
well appal any mind. Avalanches consist of 
large aécumulations of snow, set free by 
some means, descending from an elevated 
region to the valley. Their action is more 
or less twofold: chiefly by the mass of the 
‘snow sweeping away or overwhelming every- 
thing which comes in its course; but also, 
sometimes, by so violently disturbing the air 
as to cause a hurricane, which in its destruc- 
tive force kills men and cattle, and tears up 
trees and even houses from their solid foun- 
dations. 
Avalanches have been divided into four 
elasses. There are powdery avalanches, in 
which the snow and ice break up into pow- 
der, forming a kind of silver cloud, sparkling 
like quicksilver, and making a noise like dis- 
tant thunder. This kind is more dangerous 
by reason of the commotion produced in the 
air, than by its weight or power to over- 
whelm. There are what are called creeping 
avalanches. The mass of snow, being dis- 
engaged, moves down a more gentile slope, 
as on an inclined plane, and so is sluggish 
in its course. Then there is the glacier ava- 
lanché, which consists of a large mass of ice 
detached ftom the glacier above, which de- 
scends tothe valley. This is the least dan- 
gerous kind, and is more common in summer. 
Lastly, there is the avalanche proper, which 
is the most dangerous of all, and consists of 
vast accumulations of snow set free from 
above, which increase in force as they de- 
scend, overthrowing houses, tearing up 
trees, burying villages, and swallowing up 
forests, cattle, and human beings. Some- 
times, however, an avalanche may change 
its character in its descent; as, for instance, 
a creeping avalanche may reach a steep de- 
clivity, and the mass of snow falling on the 
sharp angles of a rock, it may be shattered, 
and its mass dispersed in a cloud of powdery 
snow. Cases occur sometimes in which, 
instead of burying the objects with which 
they come in contact, they drive them into 
the valley, and deposit them at a considera- 
ble distance from their original position. 
-_ Atvinstance may be given of the effects of 
@ powdery avalanche which occurred in the 
Oberland, in the canton of Berne, Switzer- 
laud. It was on the 12th of December, 1808, 
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about six o’clock, that the avalanche de- 
scended on the village of Sharmatt, sweep- 
ing away three houses, and carrying one of 
them fully three hundred yards, and some 
portions of it more than halfa mile. In one 
house two persons were smothered by the 
snow, and five in the other. The third 
house contained six children and their uncle. 
Some of the children were in bed, and the 
rest were sitting at a table. All at once the 
light was put out, a thick darkness sur- 
rounded them, they felt themselves envel- 
oped in snow, and whirled along, they knew 
not whither. Presently a deep ditch stopped 
the progress of the house. The uncle, soon 
recovering his presence of mind, began to 
grope about the snow for the children. 
After a long search he found them, all alive 
and not seriously injured. He took them to 
a barn near by, where they were obliged to 
spend the remainder of the night, some of 
them almost naked, though the cold was 
intense. The father of the children was 
engaged with his cows at a shed at some 
distance, and was horror-struck, when he 
returned to where his house had stood, to 
find it gone—swallowed up, as he supposed, 
with the whole of his family. But his fears 
were soon exchanged for joy; and the sight 
of the meeting of the father and his children 
and brother affected the roughest of the by- 
standers to tears. ; 

On the same evening a second avalanche 
fell, and was fatal to the inhabitants of an- 
other house. The only living thing which 
survived was a little dog which had taken 
refuge in the cellar. As soon as the ruins of 
the house were removed, he jumped out of 
his hiding-place, barking at the workmen. 

In this case was an instance of the hurri- . 
cane produced by the agitation of the air by 
means of the descending cloud of powdery 
snow. Several cattle-houses, with the cattle, 
were torn from the ground and driven like 
chaff before the wind. There was also an- 
other instance of the wonderful power of the 
hurricane in the case of a barnful of hay, 
which was carried more than a quarter of a 
mile, and deposited on the opposite side of 
the river in its right pcsition, with its con- 
tents uninjured! 

It has sometimes happened that the snow 
has not fallen to a sufficient thickness to. 
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crush the houses, in which event the inmates 
have more chance of being saved, as the 
porous character of the powdered snow 
allows of sufficient air to sustain respiration. 
This was the case when, in 1749, the entire 
village of Tauetsch, in the Grisons, was one 
night overwhelmed by a powdery avalanche, 
which descended so noiselessly that the in- 
habitants were not aware of the calamity, 
and wondered in the morning why the day 
did not break. One hundred persons were 
covered in by the snow in their houses, sixty 
of whom were got out unhurt. 

But perhaps the most remarkable instance 
of imprisonment in the snow of a descend- 
ing avalanche occurred in the hamlet of 
Bergoletto, in the valley of the Upper Stura, 
at the foot of the Alps, near the fortress of 
Demont, in Piedmont. Three persons sur- 
-vived an incarceration of five weeks. It was 
in the winter of 1755, when the falls of snow 
had been so very heavy that there was 
danger that its weight would break through 
the roofs of the houses. On the 19th of 
March some of the people tried to avoid the 
danger by removing the snow from their 
house tops. Among those so engaged were 
aman named Roccia, and his son, a lad of 
fifteen. The village clergyman was at this 
time leaving his house for his church, when 
he saw two avalanches descending. Calling 
to Roccia and his son, he returned speedily 
to his own dwelling. Father and son in- 
stantly fled towards the church. They. had 
not run more than forty yards when the lad 
fell close behind his father, who, turning 
round to assist his son, was seized with 
horror on seeing that his own house and the 
houses of his neighbors were buried beneath 
an enormous pile of snow. His earthly all 
was swallowed up—his wife, his sister, his 
children, gone! The shock overcame him, 
and he fainted. His son soon recovered 
himself, and helped his father to the house 
of a friend; but he was five days before he 
was sufficiently restored to make any exer- 
tions in seeking his lost ones. Thirty houses 
were destroyed, and twenty-two persons 
were missing, among them the clergyman 
who gave the alarm. The snow lay over the 
village to the depth of more than forty feet, 
and extended its destruction some ninety 
yards in length by twenty broad. 

The news of the disaster brought three 
hundred men from the neighboring valleys. 
With iron rods they sought to discover where 
the houses were, and then they commenced 
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digging vigorously; but the depth of snow 
was so great (another heavy fall coming on) 
that they could make little or no progress, 
and were compelled to desist, after toiling 
for several days. No hope could they enter- 
tuin of any one being preserved alive; and 
as the warm winds were expected to set in 
in less than a month, they resolved to wait 
until the mass should be partly ‘melted. 

On the 18th of April the men returned to 
their sad task. Roccia was among the most 
active of the workers. Though he had no 
hope that he should ever see any of his dear 
family alive, yet he labored diligently, assist- 
ed by a son and a brother-in-law. After six 
days they advanced so far that by breaking 
through two yards of ice they could touch 
the ground witha long pole. On the follow- 
ing day they were joined by another brother 
of his wife, who had been led to come and 
assist by a dream which he had, in which he 
saw his sister alive, begging of him to help 
her. Setting to work with new vigor, the 
four rescuers made their way into Roccia’s 
house—but it was silent and tenantless. 
Thinking that those they sought might have 
taken refuge in a stable which stood in a 
sheltered position some thirty yards from 
the house, they renewed their energies in 
that. direction. After burrowing through 
the snow for some time, one of them thrust 
a pole through an opening. On withdrawing 
it, they heard a faint voice say, ‘‘ Help, dear 
husband! help, dear brother!”” They now 
worked away with redoubled industry, and 
soon made a considerable opening, through 
which one of the brothers descended. The 
spot was totally dark, and he could see no 
one. *“*Any one here?’ he cried. His 
sister answered in trembling and broken 
accents, ‘‘ It is I, dear brother, ~. My sister- 
in-law and my daughter are alive too. I 
have always trusted in God that he would 
send me relief, and he has been graciously 


pleased to preserve me and deliver me.”’ 


Her husband and other brother also de- 
scended, and there were joys and tears and 
thankfulness beyond expression. 

The imprisoned women were too weak to 
move, and were shrunk almost, to skeletons. 


With great tenderness they were removed to 


the house of a friend, where they were put 
to bed and nursed with care and affection. 
The daughter recovered first, and the un- 
married woman was able to walk in a week 
or two; but Roccia’s wife, who had been in 
a@ more cramped position than the rest, was 
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the last to regain the use of her limbs; and 
her eyes were ever afterwards affected with 
dimness, from being suddenly brought out 
of her prison into the light of day. 

We give.a description of their imprison- 
ment from the lips of Roccia’s wife. When 
the dire calamity befell them, she was in the 
stable with her sister. They had gone there 
with some rye-flour gruel for the goats. 
Roccia’s daughter and a younger son were 
with the women, standing in a corner among 
the animals, waiting for the sound of the 
bell to go tochurch. In the stable were a 
donkey, six goats and half a dozen fowls. 
Roccia’s wife was about to leave the stable 
to go to her own house. Scarcely had she 
reached the stable door, when she heard the 
warning voice of the minister. Looking up, 
she saw the descending avalanche and heard 
a sound as of another at some little distance. 
She hurried back into the stable and told her 
sister and her children. In afew minutes 
the snow descended upon the building, 
crashing in the roof and part of the ceiling. 
To save themselves they got into the rack 
and manger, the latter being under the main 
posts of the building, and therefore able to 
bear the immense pressure. They occupied, 
however, a very uncomfortable posture, 
crouching against the wall in a space only a 
little more than a yard in breadth. They 
had escaped instant death, but the more 
painful and lingering death by famine 
seemed certainly to await them. They were 
oppressed with the thought of how they 
could subsist under such circumstances. 
The children did not lose heart; they said 
they had had breakfast, and could do very 
well until the next morning. The aunt had 
a few chestnuts in her pocket; and two each 
of these served for their supper, with snow- 
water as a beverage. In the bakehouse near 
the stable was the whole produce of yester- 
day’s baking. They made repeated attempts 
to force their way through the snow to the 
bakehouse, but all in vain. There was only 
one resource left, and that was the goat. 
This supply proved invaluable. On the 
second day they felt the pangs of hunger; 
they divided the remaining chestnuts among 
them, and also a quart of goat’s milk. The 
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third day they made another effort to get to 
the bakehouse; but the weight of the snow 
was too much for them, so they gave up all 
hopes of help from that direetion. They 
were therefore shut up to the milk of the 
one goat. 

To feed the goat was now one great 
object. Over the manger where they lay 
was a hole into the hayloft; through this 
hole they pulled down the fodder into the 
rack; and when they could no longer reach 
it, the sagacious creature climbed upon their 
shoulders and helped himself. 

Throughout the whole of their imprison- 
ment they were in total darkness. For 
nearly three weeks the crowing of the cock 
enabled them to distinguish night from day, 
but at the end of this time the chanticleer 
died, and his companions followed him one 
by one. They then literally took “‘no note 
of time.”? The donkey and the other goats 
were very restless for some time, but at 
length they fell a prey to hunger and ex- 
haustion. The milk of the first goat gradu- 
ally diminished; but the kidding of another 
increased the supply, and as they killed the 
kid, though with great reluctance, the supply 
held out until the day of their deliverance. 
The poor goat became quite a solace to 
them, as it was so tame as to ligk their hands 
and face. The poor creature was ever after- 
wards an object of great affection in the 
family. 

We need only add one or two interesting 
facts. During their five weeks’ imprison- 
ment they suffered little uneasiness from 
hunger after the first week. The effluvia 
from the dead animals were far more dis- 
agreeable, as also the vermin which infested 
the place, and the great coldness of the 
snow-water which trickled overthem. The 
constrained position was also a source of 
great misery. During the whole of the time 
Mrs. Roccia had no sleep; but her daughter 
and her sister had intervals of repose equal 
to their nightly rest. Their deliverance was 
a matter of great thankfulnes:, and many a 
winter’s evening was spent in relating around 
their humble hearth the sufferings, the mer- 
cies, and the deliverance of that evenful 
time. 
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JUAN PEREZE* 
A CUBAN ROMANCE. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A NEW CHARACTER, AND A LOVELY ONE. 


S Juan Pereze was entering the town 
the following night, after a long stroll 
by himself on the Paseo, reviewing the late 
eventful period of his life, his feelings to- 
wards the Signoretta Loise, his trouble with 
Colonel Ormentez, and his singular kindness 
and apparent good feeling towards him 
since, he thought as he entered one of the 
long streets that run at right angles with the 
walls, that he heard a cry for help from 
ome one in distress. He paused and lis- 
tened for several moments, when not being 
able to make out anything further he passed 
on, but still again a half-smothered cry 
reached his ears, and this time he thought 
he discovered from whence it came. He 
drew his sword, and vith a quick but light 
step followed the sound to the rear of the 
old barracks, where he found it grew more 
distinct until he entered a deserted out- 
building belonging to the barracks. Here 
he discovered a couple of rascals, with a 
young girl whom they were attempting to 
gag, and whom they were evidently prepar- 
ang to remove to some distance, as a close 
volante stood at the door. 

The point of Lieutenant Pereze’s sword 
on the instant entered the throat of one of 
the rascals that held the female, and with 
the same weapon, almost as quick as thought, 
the cut the second one to the floor. They 
¢were surprised, and had no time to make 


even a show of resistance, but fell, one to 


‘breathe no more, the other weltering in his 
blood. First securing him that yet lived, 
Pereze unbound the girl, and releasing 
her, endeavored by calm assurances to calm 
her agitation and fear, telling her to dread 
‘no farther harm, that he would protect her. 

‘Oh, thanks, kiod sir, a few moments 
more and it would have been too late, for I 
heard them say that I was going to the sea- 
shore.” 

**Calm yourself,” said Pereze; ‘* you have 
mothing now to fear.” 

1 know I have not, you are so brave!” 


‘* What is your name? ”’ asked Pereze. © 

** Cecil Esperanza.’’ 

* Esperanza ? ”’ 

Si, signor.”’ 

‘* Have you a sister ?”’ 

have, signor.” 

And her name is 

**It is Isabella, signor.”’ 

‘© Ah, yes, I think I know her,” said 
Pereze, remembering the beautiful girl whom 
he had met the day previous. 

**T am glad that you know her.”’ 

** And why, my good girl?” 

Because we shall owe you so many 
thanks that I could not speak them all, and 
sister Isabella will help me.”’ 

‘Do not mention the subject again, my 
good girl,’’ said Pereze, while he gazed with 
admiration (for it is natural to us all) upon 
the beautiful yet childlike person of Cecil 
Esperanza, now that the brilliant light of 
the moon betrayed more clearly her peculiar 
and remarkable beauty. 

Cecil could not be more than fifteen years 
of age, but like all who breathe the air of 
low latitudes, she was far in advance of a 
northerner at that age; her form had already 
attained that delightful fulness and com- 
pleteness of beauty that never fails to capti- 
vate the eye, while she was the very image 
of her sister Isabella in all save a childlike 
simplicity of manner, which rendered her 
still more interesting—for there is nothing 
more becoming to a female than the true 
naivete of youth and innocence. Her eyes 
were large, black and lustrous, as the Cre- 
oles’ ever ure. All their personal attrac- 
tions, and more, far more than we can paint, 
were Cecil’s. A man must have been less 
than one not to have felt as well as seen all 
this in Pereze’s situation, having just saved 
her from worse than death. While she clung 
to him with such a spirit of helplessness, his 
heart beat quick and his pulses throbbed 
nearly to bursting. All the artillery of her 
beauty was brought to bear upon his heart, 
which might have been carried by storm had 
it not been garrisoned with love for the Sig- 
noretta Loise Aretta. 
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JUAN PEREZE. 


He learned from her that stepping out 
from her home to a neighboring street on an 
errand that evening, she had proceeded but 
a short distance when a couple of men rudely 
seized her, throwing something over her 
mouth at the same moment to prevent her 
attempts to give an alarm, and bore her 


away to the deserted barracks between them 


to a volante that stood hard by, evidently 
awaiting their directions. In vain were all 
her struggles to free herself; they held her 
fast, nor had she any hope of deliverance 
until Lieutenant Pereze made his appear- 
ance, and so bravely rescued her from the 
villains. 

** And you have saved me from worse than 
death itself. Ah! how much do I owe you 
now!” said she, looking upon him with 
those beautiful eyes; and could she have 
read his heart she would have seen that in 
his susceptibility that very glance doubly 
repaid him for the service he had rendered 
her. 

After having the dead body of one of the 
ruffians removed, he had the other safely 
secured under guard, and then took the 
gentle and beautiful Cecil to her home. As 
he entered the house he met her brother for 
the first time. He marked that the man 
seemed much surprised to see him, and that 
he turned red and white by turns, until he 
had time to recover himself, but this after 
all might be natural enough under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, relating to his sister 
Cecil and her adventure. At last he at- 
tempted awkwardly to thank Pereze for the 
service he had rendered them, but he made 
a bungling attempt, and soon withdrew. 

Isabella took his hand and thanked him 
with tears in her eyes, honest tears, for the 
service he had done. Though she was hard- 
hearted, and in no small degree selfish, still 
she loved Cecil. Yet like a true coquette 
she was determined to turn everything to 
her advantage, and in a moment after said 
to Pereze:— 

**T felt drawn towards you yesterday by 
some strange influence; could it have been 
a forewarning of this service you have ren- 
dered?” 

‘Say no more of that, signoretta; it was 
at a cost of no harm to me.” 

“True, but yet it might have been; it 
must have been a brave man who single- 
handed will attack two desperate villains.” 

**It must be a coward that would not do 
as much.”’ 


“Your motto should be, in future, protec- 
tion to the ladies; you act most nobly up to 
it.” 

.* You are complimentary—nay, even flat- 
tering, but I will thank you; your words 
repay me doubly for any slight exertion I 
may have made.” 

Lieutenant Pereze felt his cheeks burr 
with pleasure at the words of Isabella; 
strange that she had such fascinating power 
over him. ‘I can never love her,” said he 
to himself, ‘‘ yet how singularly I am drawn 
towards her.” 

It did seem singular enough to Lieutenant 
Pereze, though in reality it was no oddity at 
all, for any man, I care not whom, would 
feel the same who should be made the mark 
for the artillery of a Creole’s eyes to play 
upon for half an hour, more especially if the 
owner of those eyes be such an one as Isa- 
bella Esperanza, and as well enlisted in the 
cause as she was. 

The fact was, Juan Pereze was under the 
influence of a species of magnetism; he was. 
helpless, in reality, and was fast falling a 
victim to the diabolical plan that had been 
laid to ruin him by Colonel Ormentez. With 
the strictest notions of propriety, and honest 
to a fault, yet it seemed that he was gradu- 
ally being led to the very situation in which 
his crafty colonel desired to place him, and 
all unsuspecting and innocent in his own 


heart. Thus matters progressed, the ser- | 


vices to Cecil seeming to cement the friend-" 
ship of Juan and Isabella, which had so 

lately commenced, and every allurement was 
held out to attract Pereze to become a fre- 

quent visitor at the house. Still his heart. 
remained another’s, nor was the possessor: 
but rarely absent from his mind. 

Three nights from the night on which we 
saw Colonel Ormentez enter his office with 
Esperanza, they were seated there again 
and talking upon the same subject that had 
attracted their attention on the previous 
occasion—the man was answering to some 
question of the colonel’s. 

“To-morrow night we intend to bring 
matters to an issue. We have laid a plan 
that I think will succeed; unless some un-- 
foreseen accident should occur, he will com- 
mit himself,” 

‘* We shall see, we shall see,” said the 
colonel, thoughtfully. 

The following night, by an ingeniously 
managed invitation, Juan Pereze called on 
Isabella Esperanza, and on entering, he. 
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found that she had retired to her little 
saloon, or private sitting-room, where being 
requested by the slave to enter, he did so. 
There was just light enough thrown into the 
apartment to raise all the dreamy thoughts 
that the heart contained; this light came 
from a perfumed lamp, which threw a glow 
ever the room particularly suited to and 
which added beauty to the peculiar style of 
Isabella’s complexion. Pereze thought he 
had never seen her appear so very beautiful 
before; he ,paused near the door lest he 
might awake her, for she slept, and feasted 
his eyes on the beauty before him. 

‘1 must part with this girl, and this very 
night,” he said. “I do not love her; I love 
another with all my heart, and it is only be- 
cause she is the same sex as Loise that I 
continue so intimate here. This will not do 
_ —dit is injustice to her and to me. Yes, I 

will bid her farewell forever to-night.” 

was approaching towards the couch 
where Isabella had fallen asleep, with just 
enough of her lovely proportions displayed 
to fire the imagination, when a hand was 
laid gently upon his arm. He turned to see 
who had thus interrupted him, when an 
intelligent look from Cecil signified to him 
that he was to remain silent and to follow 
her. Pereze paused for a moment before he 
turned from the beautiful form of Isabella 
as it lay reclining there, and pointing to her, 
asked Cecil, ‘‘ Is she not beautiful ? ” 

“‘ Very,”’ said Cecil, a tear springing with 
the quickness of thought to her own eyes, 
“very indeed,” said she. 

He passed without the apartment, and fol- 
lowing Cecil, entered an ante-chamber where 
she paused and said:— 

“Signor Pereze, I am going to say that 

which will prove te you how deeply I love 
you. Nay, you need not start; it is only a 
sister’s love. At first my feelings prompted 
ame to hope that there might some day bea 
“warmer, a dearer tie existing between us,” 
said Cecil, sighing, ‘‘ but I have learned to 
think differently of the matter since I have 
learned of your regard for sister Isabella.” 

“ Pause for a moment, my dear girl,” said 
Pereze, ‘‘and let me gather my wandering 
senses, for it seems that Iam bewitched, or 
else that Iam in fairy-land. Where am I, 
and under what influgnce ?” 

So completely bewildered was he that he 
could hardly define the strong emotions 
that possessed him. The avowal of such 
feelings from the beautiful creature before 
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him, the singular influence that Isabella had 
gained over him, all seemed to his excited 
brain like magic. 


have but few words to say,” observed 


Cecil, laying her pretty little hand upon his 
arm. ‘“ Beware of my sister! There has 
been for some time, as I have just discov- 
ered, a conspiracy to— Hush! She wakes! 
be silent, and be on your guard. Remember 
this warning.” 

If Juan Pereze had been bewildered be- 
fore, he was still more so now; but he had 
no time to collect himself, for hearing Isa- 
bella moving, as she awoke from her acci- 
dental sleep, he returned to the apartment, 
and as usual took a seat by her side. It was 
true indeed that she never before looked so 
beautiful, for it had been her object to do 
so on this occasion particularly. She had 
paid a scrupulous regard to all those exterior 
ornaments which a Creole knows so well 
how to wear, and yet everything looked easy 
and unaffected about her, so perfectly can 
we counterfeit and deceive. She exerted 
every faculty she possessed to dazzle and 
captivate Juan Pereze and fire his sensitive 
imagination. But the warning of the gentle 
Cecil rang in his ears, and his own heart too 
told him that it was time for them to part 
forever, and he resolved at once to bid her a 
last and final adieu on the spot; then turn- 
ing to her, he said:— 

‘** Isabella, I am about to leave you, and 
forever. I feel that my heart is another’s; 
I do wrong to be so intimate as I have been 
here.” 

Isabella Esperanza, covering her face with 
her hands, sobbed bitterly, resorting to that 
potent weapon of woman, tears. 

“TI pray you be calm, Isabella,” said Juan 
Pereze. 

‘“* Ah, that these words should be addressed 
tome!” 


“That you have acted unlike a man,’ 


sobbed Isabella. 


‘*T know that 1 can explain the situation | 


of the matter satisfactorily.” 

* Do not attempt it, not a word, I beseech 
you!”? she said to Pereze, seemingly about 
to swoon where she sat. 

“Calm yourself, I pray you, Signoretta 
Isabella; let me ”—— 

- Pereze had got thus far, and had gently 
taken the hand of Isabella, when she sud- 
denly uttered a piercing shriek, and her 
brother rushing into the room seized him 
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fiercely by the arm, and drew him roughly 
from her side. 

“There is no occasion for such rudeness 
as this,’’ eaid the lieutenant, shaking off the 
hold of the man as though he had been a 
mere child. ‘ Your sister must be fainting, 
or in hysterics, I should think.’’ 

understand your attempt, sir.” 

‘My attempt! What do you wish to sig- 
nify by that, sir?” 

her own apartment, too.” 

“In her own apartment? What do you 
mean ?” 

‘Mean? Your attempt upon her virtue,” 
said the man. 

It was fortunate for him that he caught 
the eye of Juan Pereze at that moment, or 
his head would have been cloven to his jaw 
bone; but dodging the stroke of his blade, 
he escaped swiftly from the room, and as 
previously instructed, he had but a few steps 
to go to procure the guard he wanted, and a 
few moments after Juan Pereze was arrested 
__ by order of Colonel Ormentez, and conducted 
forthwith to prison. 

Still confused, and almost wandering in 
his mind, it was many hours before Juan 
Pereze could collect his scattered thoughts 
and review the past events so as to under- 
stand more fully his actual situation. The 
geutle Cecil’s warning just before his arrest, 
the peculiar means that had been adopted to 
make him visit the house of Isabella Esper- 
anza, her forwardness and singular conver- 
sation, and her gross, open flattery, all were 
plain and palpable enough to him now. 
But for what purpose? Who could possibly 
be the instigator, and what was to be gained 
by it all? This puzzled him fora long time, 
until at length he started up and ex- 
claimed :— 

“The colonel! Yes, I have it all now, and 
it was he who first sent me there.. This is 
the secret of his singular change of conduct 
towards me, this accounts for the lenient 
treatment I have lately received at his hands. 
How deeply and shrewdly the snare was laid, 
and how nearly they had come to trapping 
me! If I had not loved that angel Signoretta 
Loise Aretta so devotedly, yet so humbly, if 
I had not worshiped her; that strange girl 
would have made me guilty, fear. As it is 
I have made a fortunate escape, though this 
temporary confinement and mortification is 
unfortunate. How fatal this might have 
been if I had committed myself! ”’ 

Thus the lieutenant mused over the mat- 


ter, forgetting in his innocence that he had 
got for his enemy the highest authority and 
power in the island. How, then, could he 
hope for justice? we have befvre inti- 
mated, Colonel Ormentez was, on account 
of the decease of his principal, the governor- 
general, now chief commander of the forces 
on the island. 

Colonel Ormentez had arranged matters 
with a promptness that was worthy of a 
better cause. No sooner was the true state 
of affairs made known to him by his tool, the 
brother of Isabella and Cecil, than he began 
to make his arrangements for an immediate 
trial before a court martial, hoping to get a 
conviction and punishment before the possi- 


bility of any interference in behalf of his _. 


victim, Lieutenant Pereze. He knew fall 
well that Loise Aretta, if she did not enter- 
tain any warmer sentiments towards Juan 
Pereze, certainly had the feelings of a warm 
friend, though he trusted in no small degree 
to the peculiar nature of the charge that was 
to be brought against him to disgust the fair 
Loise, touch her pride and maidenly spirit, 
and thus make her openly opposed to him, . 
But here he was mistaken, for if a woman 
once loves, she loves forever. 

Perhaps the signoretta did not love Juan 
Pereze; that remains yet to be seen, but if 
she did, though circumstances might alter 
her actions, they never could change her 
heart. 

A trusty agent was sent by Colonel Or- 
mentez to spread the intelligence in its 
worst form at the mansion of the Arettas, 
and by shrewdly selecting his messenger, it 
did indeed very soon get to the ears of Loise. 
She scorned the tale at once, and said to her 
nurse, who had brought her the intelligence 
from the source that was employed by the 
colonel :— 

‘“*T know that the charge is false, for be- 
trayal does not rest under such a brow as 
that, open, frank and manly. Lieutenant 
Pereze a deceiver of woman! No, no, it is 
positively idle to talk about it. I will solicit 
his release of Colonel Ormentez personally; 
give me my shawl, nurse—haste, I say, I 
will go to the—the ’—— 

Then she paused, and remembered that 
she was Loise Aretta and he Juan Pereze. 
She dropped her eyes upon the floor and lost 
herself in a reverie, that lasted until her 
nurse broke it, saying:— 

** Indeed I hope it is not true, signoretta, 
for Lieutenant Pereze is a noble young sol- 
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dier. I love him for his service to young 
master.” 

At this moment a lad of some eight years 
of age entered the apartment with the gait 
of determination, and an eye lit up with the 
fire of manhood. He was a noble looking 
boy, tall of his age, with his dark hair curl- 
ing gracefully over a high forehead, and 
looking altogether as though he were born 
for great deeds. He went to his sister, and 
laying his head upon his arm, said:— 

Sister.”’ 


‘Well, brother,’ she returned, thought- 


fully. 
** Have you heard this story?” 
‘* What story, brother ?”’ 
* About dear Lieutenant Pereze.”’ 
Why, how Loise blushes, and how she 

- tries to look unconcerned all the while! She 
. is trying to conceal some emotion, but an- 

swers:— 

Not exactly; is it, Lorenze?” 

‘¢ They say he has abused a lady, sister.” 
** Do you believe it, Lorenze ?”’ 

* Believe it, sister! Give me a blade, and 

. I will kill the man that will dare say it is 
true. ” 

“Noble boy!’’ said Loise, sobbing like a 
child, and no longer seeking to hide her 
emotion. 

The boy did not shed a tear, but he was as 
pale as death, while the light of his eye and 
its expression was almost fearful. 

_ Here, Lorenze,” said his sister, kissing 
her brother, doubly dear to her for this 
manly expression of feeling, ‘‘do not feel 
bad about it, Lieutenant Pereze is innocent, 
and we shall soon hear of his release.”’ 

“Yes,” said the thoughtful boy, “ but 
how must he feel to have been sent to 
prison, sister. There’s the blush that is 
deeper than the sword cut.’’ 

“True, Lorenze, too true, it is very un- 
pleasant, but we will hope for the best; I 
will make Colonel Ormentez release him my- 
self, if he is not already free before he calls 
this evening.”’. 

_. ] wish some one else could release him.”’ 

Why, dear Lorenze ?”’ 

** I do not like that Colonel Ormentez,”’ 

** You cannot like him so well as the lieu- 


tenant,’’ said his nurse, ** because he saved 


your life, my dear young master, but you 
know that Colonel Ormentez is a gentle- 
man.” 

know they call him so, nurse,” 
boy, turning away. 


‘* Addio, Lorenze,” said his sister, ‘ we 
will manage that all shall be fixed aright by 
the evening, when we go to the Plaza; the 
new band perform to-night, and you will like 
to hear them.” 

**T should like best to hear that Lieuten- 
ant Pereze is at liberty.” 

‘* It shall be so, es if I can compass 
it. ” 


CHAPTER V. 


BIRTH AND EARLY LIFE OF JUAN 
PEREZE; ITS MYSTERY. 


ERE we are at the commencement of 

our fifth chapter, and yet the reader 
knows nothing of the early life of Juan 
Pereze, the musketeer. We have first met 
him on the platform that borders the harbor 
of Havana, just opposite the far-famed Moro 
Castle, that guards its narrow entrance. 
Since then we have followed his changing 
fortunes closely; but we must see about 
Juan’s life, for, like all other heroes, he 
must have passed through a portion of time 
which we call childhood. Our story would 
be incomplete unless we took up our hero at 


his birth, be it ever so lowly, and brought 


him thus year by year up to the time when 
he most interests the reader. 

Well,.Juan Pereze was born in the neigh- 
borhood of Madrid, in Spain, but from cer- 
tain peculiar circumstances relating to his 
birth, it was not im the power of even him- 
self to say exactly, when or where he was 


born. His earlystory, as far as he knew it, 


is easily told, however. One bleak and 
cheerless pightin November, when he was 
about thrée years of age, a gipsey rascal, 
belonging to one of the roviug tribes that 
infest the whole of Spain, brought him to 
the house of an honest artisan of Madrid, 
saying that he brought the child to place 
under his protection, and that of his wife, 
for some years, until such a time should 
come as the parents would be able to claim 
it in safety and honor. Stating also that 
the boy, whom he said was called Juan 
Pereze, was the child of a gentleman by a 
lady not his lawful wife, and that for three 
years the child had been kept secret from 
discovery, but that peculiar circumstances 
rendered it absolutely necessary that he 
should be removed to new and safer 
quarters. He had been directed to him (the 
artisan) as being a humane man, and one 


JUAN PEREZE. 


who was childless; this latter reason weigh- 
ing in favor of the idea that he would the 
better like to take charge of the boy, who 
was of so gentle and affectionate a disposi- 
tion, that no fears were entertained but that 
the artisan and his wife should love him. 

The gipsey eaid that ample board would 
be regularly paid, and deposited a rich purse 
of gold in advance, as an earnest of what 
might be afterwards expected. The artisan 
and his good wife, but too happy to make an 
honest penny by the operation, consented to 
take the child as desired, influenced in no 
small degree by the sweet and gentle aspect 
of the little boy himself, who, all unconcerned, 
amused himself, or looked innocently into 
their faces, little thinking that the conver- 
sation which was going on so deeply con- 
cerned his future happiness. Time passed 
swift as a bird on the wing, and for twelve 
years the money to defray the child’s board 
and his tuition at the best schools in Madrid, 
was regularly paid, but at last it ceased, and 
no more was seen or heard of the strange 
agent who had always brought it. Still the 
honest couple wbo had for so long a period 
reared and nurtured the fine and noble boy 
for money now did it for love; and they did 
indeed love him but little less than they 
would have done had he been their own 
child by birth. Being otherwise childless, 
as we have said, Juan Pereze seemed to fill 
a place in their hearts that rendered their 
happiness more complete; indeed, there is 
by nature such a place in the heart of every 
married couple that it is well should not be 
empty. In vain were all the attempts to 
ascertain his paternity, and although they 
did not give it up, but always improved 
every opportunity for inquiry, still when 
Juan was nineteen, they were as far from 
ascertaining it as they had been at the 
outset. 

Juan Pereze was of a noble spirit, and 
scorning to be a burden to these poor persons 
any longer, as soon as he had closed his 
studies at the university, he endeavored to 
procure some employment whereby he might 
repay their advances; but no available 
means Offering, he at last enlisted as a sol- 
dier, and joined the ranks of the army, and 
after serving for a year and more at home, 
he was ordered to the West Indies. The 
entire proceeds of his service for the time up 
toleaving for Havana, he converted into gold, 
and made a present of the purse to his kind 
friends, the artisan and his wife; who de- 


clared to him, with tears in their eyes, that 
they valued the feelings which prompted the 
gift far more dearly than the gift itself. 
Before leaving Madrid and his country, Juan 
Pereze made one final but fruitless attempt 
to discover the mystery of his birth; failing 
in this, he resolved to annoy himself no 
more upon the subject, but to build up for 
himself a name that should be respected; 
and with these feelings, and as a private 
soldier in the fifth, he came to Havana. 

After two years of arduous service he was 
still in the ranks, and on guard duty, when 
the reader of these pages first met him on 
the platform opposite the Moro. The ser- 
vice he had been inured to was of such a 
character as to fully develop his muscular 
system, and to the best advantage; while his 
regime otherwise, as to food and other 
appurtenances, had been of such @ kind as 
to develop and nourish a naturally strong 
and vigorous constitution, and then with the 
advantage of a fine figure and good health, 
he was also a remarkably handsome man in 
features. Once started from the ranks even 
to a sergeantcy, he rose rapidly until we see 
him a third lieutenant of the gallant fifth, 
beloved by the men as an officer and a gen- 
tleman, and highly popular among his com- 
rades. This brings Juan Pereze up with 
our story. 

The knowledge of his illegitimacy had 
always been a damper upon his brave spirit, 
but when he began to rise from rank to rank, 
he felt this more keenly than heretofore; 
yet fortunately his superior education sup- 
plied in no small degree his lack of gentle 
blood, for there are few soldiers who are 
also scholars, and though many of his fellow- 
officers were the younger sons of some of the 
highest families in Spain, still they were 
boon companions with him, for they were 
often obliged to apply to his better cultivated 
powers for assistance in such literary matiers 
as by chance came before them, or, as was 
sometimes the case, that fell to their share 
to execute, 

This theme of his birth weighing down his 
noble spirit, as we have shown, had given 
him an habitual touch of melancholy in his 
countenance, which chanced to be particu- 
larly becoming to his style of features. It - 
was not a repulsive nor exactly a sad look, 
but a something that seemed to say that 
clouds had crossed his path in life already. 
When he was in the ranks he was called 
handsome Juan, but now no such liberty 
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was taken with his name, for as the men 
loved him, so they seemed, now that his 
position entitled him 10 it, vo endeavor to 
render him every token of respect, by the 
strictest observance of military etiquette and 
discipline. These things, which his position 
enabled him to exact, were voluntarily con- 
ceded to him. 

Thus, when it was known in the barracks 
that Lieutenant Pereze was in confinement, 
there were evident symptoms of revolt 
among the men of his company, that re- 
quired the prompt attention of Colonel 
Ormentez; and indeed, such a general favor- 
‘ite was Juan Pereze, that the disaffection 
seemed to extend itself through the regi- 
ment, until fears were entertained that there 
might be an open and general revolt grow 
out of the case. 

“Lieutenant Juan Pereze in prison?” 
said a little drummer of the fifth. ‘ Egad, 
if it has come to this, when the flower of 
the army must be put in confinement, I say, 
comrades, there isn’t much hope for such as 
you and I!” 

** He has no business to be there, say I,” 

- put in another. 

** And so say I.” 

“ And I! ” 

“ And I!” 

“ And I! ” 

Said a dozen, until their voices reached 
to so high a pitch, that it called the attention 
of the officers, who came among them to 
still the tumult, and inquire its cause of the 
men. 

“You must be more orderly here!—what’s 
the trouble?” asked the officer. 

“We will be quiet, but where’s Juan 
Pereze ?” 

“He is under arrest,’’ replied the officer 
who had first spoken. . 

“ Ay, we know that; but has a man got to 
be imprisoned because he has the feelings 
of a man, and kisses a pretty girl?” 

‘He will have justice done him—never 
fear about that, men! For my own part, I 
do not think that Lieutenant Pereze would 
offer any female insult, and so it will doubt- 
less appear; in the meantime don’t harm 
his cause by evincing any symptoms of 
mutiny or revolt, for else you render him an 
injury that can hardly be repaired.” 

_ uch conciliatory language had the desired 
effect; besides the evident sympathy of the 
officer made his words of double weight. 
The men then retired to their quarters, but 


still grumbling about the confinement of 
Pereze. 

Ail these symptoms were observed and 
well noted by Colonel Ormentez, who was 
the more incensed against his victim by 
these very demonstrations in his favor by 
his comrades; yet he saw that he must go to 
work cautiously, and not commit himself in 
any way, for the eyes of the whole regiment 
would be upon him, scrutinizing every cir- 
cumstance of the case relating to the trial of 
his intended victim. Annoyed and harassed 
by these subjects, Colonel Ormentez could 
get neither sleep nor rest, and his conse- 
quent haggard looks made him appear almost 
likea madman. He seemed to feel guilty, 
too; for he could not bear to meet the eye 
of any one, and kept closeted at all times 
save when called abroad by his iegular 
duties. 

To the numerous applications for the 
release of Lieutenant Juan Pereze, he re- 
turned the single answer that he had been 
taken in the very act of violating the laws, 
and that he must abide the issue of the trial 
before the court-martial, who would doubt- 
less render him strict justice, as it would be 
composed of those whom all respected. To 
Signor Aretta he returned the same an- 
swer, and though it was repeated by 
Loise’s requesi, as he knew full well, still 
the same answer was returned to him. But 
all this time Colonel Ormentez was punish- 
ing himself, for he was little less than de- 
ranged with the anxiety of mind which his 
conduct had already brought upon him. 

**T have been driven to this,” he would 
say to himself, as he walked his own room. 
‘*] know he is all that stands between me 
and Loise, and while he lives she will never 
be mine—I feel it, I know it, It is buying 
her hand dearly to stain my own with blood 
—and such blood, too. If Juan were only 
some arrant knave, a fool, anything ill 
by nature—but, my God, he is a brave and 
true man, one of the best officers in the 
regiment! 

Thus saying, he wrung his hands together, 
and walked his room in despair; but at last 
he calmed himself and said, ‘‘ I will at least 
be aman. IfI must do this deed, I will do 
it without the fears of a woman. Why, I 
have let it carry me away these three days, 
and I can hardly look my friends in the face. 
Fie, fie, away with fear and remorse!” 

We who sit down coolly and read these 
things may wonder how it could possibly be, 
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and, indeed, look upon it with an incredulous 
feeling as to the fact. But we must remem- 
ber that it is not one step from good to evil 
purpose; the advancement is progressive. 
Colonel Ormentez had not come at once to a 
determination that Lieutenant Pereze should 
die, but he had worked himself up to the 
matter by degrees, until in his frenzy he 
seemed to think that there was no alterna- 
tive, but that he must do the deed he had so 
coolly planned, and which was now so near 
its consummation, come what might of it. 
Some days had already passed, the time for 
the trial had been appointed, and poor Juan 
in the meantime remained in prison, denied 
all the enjoyments of social intercourse; for, 
in accordance with his careful policy, Colo- 
Ormentez had left orders that no one be 
admitted unless by a special pass signed by 
his own hand, and that he, of course, took 
ihe best of care not to give to any one. 

And yet there was one faithful friend that 
found a passage into the prison and to his 
presence. Who could it be? Not Loise, of 
course—she could not do so; no, it was the 
beautiful, childlike Cecil. Loise, had she 
had the inclination ever so strong, could not, 
as we have said, visit him, for she hardly 
knew him personally; and then she knew 
very well that Colonel Ormentez would 
oppose it, for she began to understand 
clearly the secret springs of his soul—be- 
sides this, there were reasons in any instance 
why she should not go, which the reader 
will readily see. But Cecil, the gentle, 
beautiful girl—pride, fear, hope, nothing 
could prevent her; she had told Juan that 
she had loved him, but at the same time 
that she had conquered her passion. Yes, 
that dear girl braved everything, entered the 
prison by cunning management, and carried 
hope to Juan’s heart in her own bright 
smiles, and sweet, consoling words. 

“Tf worst comes to worst, call forme. I 
will testify to that which will confound 
them,” she said. 

“No, no, my dear friend,”’ said Juan, tak- 
ing her hand, “‘ you shall never be exposed 
to shield me. ” 

‘Not when it would be perfect joy to 
serve you? Think of the just debt I owe 
you. May I not serve you?” 

“Name it not, Cecil. You have .more 
than repaid me already, and by this one 


visit; for you are the only person I have 


seen, save the jailor, since I was so rudely 
cast into this cell for criminals.”’ 


* But say that I may testify. ” 

“*T will tell you, Cecil. There would be. 
some cunning reason adduced by Colonel 
Ormentez why you should not, if he is deter- 
mined to prove me guilty; and if he is noty 
I can easily clear myself, so that in any; 
instance it would be but exposing you to no, 
good purpose, and thus gain your brother’s 
and sister’s ill-will forever after. No, no, 
my good girl.” 

‘Oh, that there should be a God in 
heaven, and such things permitted on the 
earth!.”’ said the excited girl, 

“Do not speak thus, good Cecil, I have. 
no doubt of being able to clear myself from 
all the charges that may be brought against 
me.”’ 

“Santa Maria grant it!” 

‘* Amen!” said Pereze to himself. 

* Amen, indeed!” repeated Cecil. 

** Cecil, I have a letter which I wish to get. 
carried to Signoretta Loise Aretta. Will, 
you forward it to her for me, and excuse my 
request 

*“*T would go to the end of the earth to. 
serve you, Juan Pereze,’’ said Cecil, ‘even 
in such an errand as this,’ she added, sigh- 
ing heavily; for she, too, now understood 
the cause of Colonel Ormentez’s enmity 
against the lieutenant. — 

‘* Here it is, then,” said Pereze. “I have 
not had any other opportunity to send it 
before, or I would not trouble you, good 
Cecil, with it.” 

** It shall be faithfully delivered.” 

‘Thanks, Cecil—a thousand thanks! But 
stay,’’ added Pereze, taking the letter, and 
writing on the back the words, ‘‘ The bearer 
has been a sister to me; credit her and 
respect her, for though a child in years, she 
is old in goodness of heart and purity of 
soul.” ‘* There, Cecil, I have introduced 
you to Signoretta Loise Aretta,”’ 

‘“ And how? Let me read.” 

She read his words, and Pereze saw her 
round full lips quiver so perceptibly that the 
pearly linings of her mouth were visible, 
though it was partially closed. He took her 
hand, and pressing it warmly, said: — 

‘** Cecil, may I love you as though I were 
your own brother.” 

‘** Ah, yes,” said the gentle girl, “it is my 
greatest wish.” 

And he pressed that hand warmly to his 
lips. Was it going too far, gentle reader? 
How could he help it? There was no de- 
ception—he loved Cecil Esperanza with all 
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the warmth of a brother’s love. Cecil left a 
neat little basket of delicacies that had been 
prepared by her own hands, and bidding 
Pereze good-by, she started off on her mis- 
sion. She wended her way to the Calle de 
Mercaderes to deliver the letter that Juan 
had entrusted to her care. She gained ad- 
mittance, and was soon shown into the pres- 
ence offLoise herelf; she advanced towards 
her and said at once:— 

“*Signoretta Loise, I have here a letter 
for you from Lieutenant Juan Pereze, now 
in the criminal prison.” 

“ From Lieutenant Pereze?” asked Loise, 
in surprise. 

** Si, signoretta,” she replied, handing the 
letter. 

** And pray, how came you to be his mes- 
senger?”’’ asked Loise, after reading the 
introduction of the letter, and gazing into 
the depths of the soul-lit eyes of Cecil, while 
she betrayed an anxiety that at first sur- 
prised the Creole girl, and afterwards 
wreathed her lips with a melancholy smile. 

‘Simply because he could get no other, 

signoretta.”’ 
_ “How have you access io him when no 
one else can obtain it? ”’ 

*T got it by chance, signoretta, after fifty 
unsuccessful attempts.” — 

“ And pray, why should you feel so much 
interest in Lieutenant Pereze?”’ asked 
Loise, still holding the letter in her hand 
unopened. 

** Ah, signoretta, I will tell you.” 

“Stay!” interrupted Loise; ‘it matters 
not.” 

Signoretta! said Cecil, surprised. 

“No matter, no matter,” said Loise, 
blushing to the temples, an unworthy suspi- 
cion for a moment flitting across her mind. 


Cecil saw the thought depicted upon her 


nobly beautiful face, and raising her hand 
respectfully, said:— 

“ Signoretta, forgive me that I interrupt 
you, but do him no injustice, even in thought, 
for he is as honorable as virtue itself. It is 
but afew months since that we first met, 
and then by his single arm he rescued me 
fron, two powerful villains, killing one upon 
the spot, and securing the other. This is 
my debt to him; by chance I have met him 
a few times since, and to know him is to love 
him. I saw and loved him. Nay, you need 


not start so, and turn red and white, signor- 


etta. I would not have told any other but 
you, and not even you but to clear him from 
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blame. I told him of my regard, but not 
until I had conquered it; and he promised to 
bear me a brother’s affection; with this I 
have already learned to be content. It was 
my duty to seek him in prison, and render 
all the assistance in my power; and it was 
very, ah, very pleasant to do it.” 

Your name, my good girl, is Cecil ?”’ 

** Si, signoretta, Cecil Esperanza.” 

‘*That is the name mentioned in connec- 
ion with the charge brought against Lieu- 
tenant Pereze, I think?” 

‘“* Tt is, and my sister Isabella is the one 
referred to.”’ 

**You should know something of this, 
then?” 

I do.” 

* And do you believe him guilty ?”’ 

**T know he is innocent.” 

Loise Aretta wept like a child. She had 
not for a moment believed the charge against 
Pereze, but the heart is always rejoiced at 
positive proof, even when it does not ex- 
actly doubt. She took the gentle Cecil by 
the hand and kissed her forehead, while she 
blessed her for her words; and taking a 
golden cross of much value from her own 
neck, set with a brilliant at each point, she 
hung it about Cecil’s neck, begging her to 
wear it for her sake, and when she looked 
on it, to remember Loise Aretta was her 
friend. 

** Signoretta, I must ask one question. 
Does Lieutenant Perere share your affee- 
tions ?”’ 

“Go, my good girl, go,” said Loise, in 
confusion; ‘‘and when I can serve you, let 
me know of it, and come to me at once.”’ 

will, thank you, signoretta,”’ said 
Cecil, turning to go from the room. 

‘*Stay,’’ said Loise approaching her again, 
and taking her hand kindly. ‘* Remember 
that we part good friends, Cecil.” 

**]T am but too proud todo so, signoretta.” 

** Addio, then, and come again soon.” 

Addio, signoretta.”’ 

Loise followed the gentle girl until she 
had passed out of the long hall, then said to 
herself musingly:— 

“She is very beautiful—but stay, I am 
forgetting the letter.’ 

She opened it and read as follows: — 


PRIsON, HAVANA. 
SIGNORETTA LOISE ARETTA:—You can- 
not realize the diffidence that actuates me on 
taking my pen to write this, for 1 have no 
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right to suppose you will even for a moment 
entertain a thought of me, But, dear lady, 
were it not that 1 am charged with crime, I 
should not have presumed. Since our sin- 
gular meeting on the platform, I have never 
ceased to dwell upon your memory. Every 
thought has been marked with a hope, if not 
to be loved, at least to love you. I have not 
aspired to your regard, but the humblest 
subject may love a king. Still, now that I 
am charged publicly with a revolting crime, 
I tremble lest it may reach your ears, and 


_ make it, 


be as happy as my constant prayers would 
_ Devotedly, JUAN PEREZE.” 


Signoretta Loise Aretta read this epistle 
many times; the tears coursed down her 
beautiful cheeks, which were alternately 
pale and suffused as the telltale blush and 
pallor of fear evinced themselves. She did 
not know what course it was best to pursue. 
She had no one to confide in;Sher mother 
was dead these eight years; her father 
would disinherit her at once if he thought 


. you, too, be deceived, compared with the she entertained a favorable thought towards 
possibility of which, my anxiety as to my such a person as the unknown Lieutenant 
u acquittal is nothing. I have risen, fortu- Juan Pereze. She had only her brother— 
nately, through several ranks of late in my her dearly-loved brother—to go to, and he 
profession, but ah, lady! each successive so young. Yet she resolved to confide in 
step was only enjoyed and appreciated be- him, so much do we need the sympathy of 
a cause it brought me nearer tofyou. My each other; besides this, Lorenze was a 
t heart is so full that 1 am at a loss whatgto thoughtful boy, and owed his life to Lieu- 
z say; my greatest wish is that your|future life tenant Pereze. 
[To be continued.] 
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n. BY MARTHA A. KIDDER 
HE loved but once! The passion unreturned, 
in Ouatliving hope, within her bosom burned. 
let Careless, unheeding, ashe passed her by, 
The flush upon her cheek, her weary sigh, 
aid He never,knew what treasure he had spurned! 
in, The world must never know for what she yearned; 
ber And so her,woman’s pride the lesson learned 
To hide her grief; alone to live and die. 
a.” She loved but once! 
At last a certain calm her patience earned. 
So well her part}was played, she seemed concerned 
she With youthful pleasures. Though men wondered why 
| to She shrank from them, and thought her strangely shy, 
As years passed on, the truth was not discerned. 
= She loved but once! 
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THE BLIZZARDS OF THE NORTHWEST. 


NHE word “blizzard” was first used in 
January, 1866, to designate the wintry 
storms peculiar to the northwestern States 
‘and Territories, at which date one of the 


worst of these storms swept over the prairies 
of Minnesota and Dakota. The blizzard be- 
dongs to the prairies of North America, as 


distinctly as the simoon belongs to the 
deserts of Arabia; but the results are more 
disastrous to human life. Every country is 


visited by storms, but in no other country 
than these prairies of the Northwest do we 
read of blizzards. They are as much worse 


‘than ordinary snow-storms as a hurricane on 
the ocean is worse than an ordinary wind. 
Imagine snow driven by a wind blowing at 
the rate of from forty to sixty miles an hour, 
with the thermometer registering from 
twenty to forty degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit. That is a blizzard! Fortunately, they 
do not visit us usually more than three or 
four times in the winter, and sometimes a 
winter is passed without one being recorded. 
The loss of life to man and beast resulting 
from these blizzards has been appalling; but 
never has one caused so many deaths as 
that which visited this section during the 
winter of 1888. In this storm, it is estimated 
that over two hundred people were frozen 
to death in Dakota, Nebraska 
and Kansas. 

The first of these storms of which any 
record is found occurred on December 31, 
1753, when the thermometers in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, registered fifty-two degrees be- 
low zero, In January, 1866, another of 


~\ these blizzards passed over this section, and 


in that storm Captain Field, together with 
twenty of the members of the 2d Minnesota 
Volunteer Cavalry, perished while marching 
from Fort Wadsworth (now called Fort Sis- 
seton, in Dakota) to Fort Abercrombie. 
Again, in January, 1873, a disastrous bliz- 
zard passed over Minnesota and Dakota, 
resulting in death by freezing to sixty-six 
persons. But the blizzard of 1888 proved 
the most disastrous to human life on record, 
chiefly because the storm came so suddenly 
and the temperature fell so rapidly that it is 
a miracle how any one exposed to the fury 
of the elements escaped. The morning had 


. been bright and sunny—indeed, such a one 


as is seen seldom in the depth of winter in 


this climate. It presented itself to farmers 
and others as a good opportunity to visit the 
distant towns for supplies; it was hailed 
with delight by commercial travelers who 
desired to visit their customers in outlying 
villages; children who had been unable to 
attend school for days because of the severity 
of the weather, started out cheerfully to the 
school-houses, in many instances more than 
a mile distant across the prairies; and stock- 
men and cowboys hailed the beautiful morn- 
ing with delight as they saddled their horses 
and rode out on the range to look up the 
cattle in their charge. As noon drew near, 
light clouds gathered and obscured the sun, 
while snow fell gently; but almost without 
any warning the whole appearance of the 
heavens is changed. The light clouds grow 
blacker, the wind commences to blow a hur- 
ricane, the snow is whirled across the prai- 
ries at the rate of forty to fifty miles an 
hour, and the thermometer falls to twenty 


~ and thirty degrees below zero so quickly that 


it seems as though no one exposed to the 
storm can escape. Such was the fury of the 
tempest that men were lost a few yards from 
their own houses, the snow being driven 
into their faces with so much violence as to 
blind them. The noise made by the wind 
was so great that where the members of @ 
party became separated from each other they 
could not hear one another’s voices even at 
a distance of a few yards. 

The experience of a commercial traveler 
in Dakota is worth recording. In company 
with about twenty passengers, he was about 
half-way between two stations, when the 
violence of the storm made it impossible for 
the engine to push its way through the 
snow, which had drifted in a cut to the depth 
of three or four feet in an incredibly short 
space of time. The engineer attempted to 
back the train to the station he had lefta 
short time before, but the snow had drifted 
on to the track so as to render this impossi- 
ble; and another attempt to run ahead re- 
sulted in the engine sticking fast in the 
snow, with the cold so intense that the pipes 
froze and rendered it useless. All that after~ 
noon, night, and the next morning till after- 
noon, the passengers and train-men lived in 
the cars, comfortable so far as warmth was 
concerned, because, with a stove at each end 
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of the car, and plenty of fuel, that was no 
dificult matter; but very uncomfortable 
otherwise, having little or no food, and be- 
ing unable to see the telegraph poles only a 
few feet from the track, so violent was the 
storm. As near as they could judge, it was 
about nine miles from the nearest station; 
but none of them had the desire to attempt 
the journey on foot, so long as the storm 
lasted. However, some time after noon of 
the second day some citizens from the 
nearest town courageously started out with 
sleighs to rescue those in the snow-bound 
train. The transfer to the sleighs having 
been made, the horses’ heads were turned 
towards home. But to drive with the howl- 
ing wind and drifting snow in their backs 
was one thing—to face it, another, and be- 
fore the town was reached, every one in the 
party was more or less frost-bitten. The 
sleigh in which Mr. Burdick, the commercial 
traveler, was riding was upset in a drift, and 
every one had to look out for himself and 
walk. Mr. Burdick had been in séveral bad 
storms, but he says that when he gained his 
feet after the upset, the storm was so severe 
that he was blinded and unable to locate the 
hotel or decide which direction totake. He, 
however, struggled on manfully, wading 
through the snow-drift as well as he could, 
sometimes walking, at other times crawling, 
until he fell, unable to rise, and felt uncon- 
sciousness gradually creeping on, which he 
knew was a sign that he was freezing to 
death. Fortunately one of the other sleighs 


passed where he was lying, and he was con- 


veyed to the hotel, where he was resuci- 
tated, but suffered from blindness for two 
days, as well as with a frozen face, ears, 
hands and feet, from which he did not 
recover entirely for months. 

Another instance is recorued where a lady 
school-ieacher left the school-house with 
two of her pupils to go to her home, about a 
quarter of a mile distant. As they did not 
reach the house by the time they ought, a 
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search-party was organized; but no trace of 
them was discovered until after the storm 
had abated, when the children were found 
frozen to death in the embrace of the lady, 
who had also perished. She had evidently 
struggled against the storm until its severity 
bad exhausted her; but even then she had 
attempted to save the little ones by shielding 
them from the elements with her own body. 

Incidents of heroic actions were not rare. 
We read of several men in one town starting 
out on foot to rescue the passengers in a 
train which was snowed-up only a short dis- 
tance from a station. These brave men, in 
order to find their way, had to take ropes 
and form a line between the telegraph poles; 
and by following this rope-walk, the passen- 
gers were rescued, and just at a time when 
the fuel in the train was exhausted, and 
after they had been several hours without 
food. The rescuers suffered more or less 
from frozen hands and feet, but counted 
their sufferings as nothing compared with 
the lives their courage had saved. 

One lady school-teacher kept her thirteen 
pupils in the school-house until the violence 
of the wind blew the door down. Then 
tying them together, and attaching the rope 
to her own person, in order to prevent the 
possibility of the party becoming separated 
from each other, she took the youngest in 
her arms, and after an heroic struggle against 
the blinding snow and bitter cold, reached 
the nearest farm-house in safety with all her 
pupils. 

Fortunately such severe storms as the one 
just referred to are very rare, in fact, as 
nearly as the writer can ascertain, this last 
is the fourth within the last twenty-five 
years that has been attended with fatal 
results; and although this section is visited 
by blizzards often three or four times every 
winter, the only way to account for the 
absence of fatalities is that in most of the 
cases the storms give timely warning of 
their approach. 


E’ EN in these bleak November days 
There’s gladness for the heart that heeds. 

The marsh to me no gloom conveys, 
Though the gray frost be on the weeds. 


—CHARLES Dawson SHANLY. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE WILLOWS. 


BY FLORENCE ANGIER. 


HARDLY know bow it has come about 

that I am the one to tell this story; for, 

after all, it is not my story, but the story of 
Heliasse, which I have to tell. 

I'think I was twenty when I went to live 
in the family of Cyril Marbury at The Wil- 
lows. He was an old man even then, and 
has now for many long years been gathered 
to his ancestors; but at the time of which I 
speak, he was still hale and hearty, and lived 
alone at The Willows, the homestead of his 
family, with his daughter Heliasse. 

It would be useless for me to attempt to 
describe the beauty of Heliasse, though her 
comeliness at that time had not attained the 
rare perfection which the ripeness of maturer 
womanhood afterward gave toit. When I 
was first brought into her presence, and pre- 
sented to her as her future maid, I could 
only open my eyes and wonder. I had never 
before that time seen a face to compare with 
hers; nor have I ever, with one exception, 
done so since. It seems hardly possible to 
me now to think of Heliasse but as I saw 


her then—a sligbt, girlish figure, with a 


wealth of ehestnut tresses rolling down in a 


_luxuriant mass upon her straight, lithe 


shoulders, and with those hazel eyes bent so 
kindly upon me. I knew even then that, no 


_ matter what trouble might come upon her, 
hers was a beauty which would last until old 


age had fairly reached her. The bright 
intelligence of her features would never lose 
their subtle play of expression; the bril- 
liancy of those eyes would never leave them 
until the light faded out from them in the 
shadows of death. 

And so, at the age of twenty, I, an orphan 


girl, came to live at The Willows, first as 


maid to Heliasse, and afterward as house- 
keeper to Cyril Marbury. 

But I must not anticipate my story. 

The Willows had been the homestead of 
the Marbury family for many generations. 
The mansion itself was nearly two hundred 
years old, and though it had undoubtedly 
seen its best days, it was still a royal resi- 
dence, in which even a king need not have 
been ashamed to reside. Its grim stone 
walls had been built with castellated turrets, 


and towers, and over all the antique win- 


dows were rows of lions’ heads carved in 
the stone; doubtless terrible enough when 
first chiseled, but theu, in consequence of 
their broken noses and battered features, 
hardly so dreadful as in their earlier days. 
The place took its name from a vast grove 
of ancient willows at the southern end of 
the farm. Mr. Marbury called it a ‘* copse,”’ 
but it was more like a morass. Beneath the 
trees the ground was a huge swamp of boggy 
ooze, with little bunches of rushes sprouting 


here and there, and tussocks of scythe-grasa , 
which offered but precarious footing to thay 
adventurer. This marsh drained toward the, 


centre into a black and frightful 
around which the gnarled and knotted wile 
lows grew in closely inter-locked embrace; 
dipping their drooping branches into the 
murky water, and forming a shade so dens¢> 


that twilight reigned there even at midday.» 
“It was a horrible place; but Heliasse had: ‘. 


found a strange attraction in this bleak, © 
slimy pool, and loved to stroll thither on the 
hot afternouns, to throw herself upon t 
green moss beneath the willows, and gaze 
into the water for hours. The spot seemed 
to exercise a weird fascination upon h 
and so fond was she of the dreadful Fe 
that her father, who could deny her nothing, 


had yielded to her urgent request and come. 


structed a causeway across the marsh, termix’ 
nating in a little arbor, with seats, on the 
brink of the pond. This structure was quite» 
untenable except at midsummer, for at all 
other times the swamp was overflowed, andy 
the thousand twisted trunks of the willows 
rose like serpents from a foul expanse of 
water which covered all the morass exc 9 
the causeway itself. 

I had very little time to become acquainted - 
with my new mistress then, for Heliasse 
was about to be married, and it was not long - 
before the bridegroom came and took her 
away across the sea to his own home in 
France. She was only fifteen, and much 
too young, I thought. 

I was to have gone with her, they said, 
but an unfortunate illness prevented, and 
the wedding-day found me confined to my 
bed, so that I had not even the pleasure of 


dressing the bride. When the ceremony 


ont 


he said. 
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was all over, and the carriages waiting, He- 
liasse came to me in her traveling-dress to 
kiss me good-by, as I lay in my room, too ill 
to sit. up; for even in her own happiness 
that day she did not forget to come in to say 
a few kind, encouraging words tome. How 
I blessed her for it when she was gone! 
And I long retained in my heart her image 
as she bent over me like a beautiful spirit, 
too holy and unreal for such as I to even 
touch. I can see her now as she appeared 


to me then, and the memory seems like a 


sweet dream. 

So when I got well, and it was decided 
that I was not to follow my young mistress 
to France, I was installed as dairy-maid 
under the supervision of Mrs. Berney, the 
keeper. 
~ Ta.the fullness of time Mrs. Berney, un- 
able‘longer to resist the combined attacks 


of her old arch enemies, rheumatism and 


pleurisy, which had long threatened to bring 
her sphere of usefulness to a close, retired 


from the world, and left The Willows with- 


out a head. On the morning after the 
funeral—five years-after Heliasse’s departure 


—Mr. Marbury came io me, and said in his 


quiet way:— 

“Well, little girl, you must be house- 
keeper now.” 

- And I could only blush, and stammer, in 
my happiness :— 

“Tf you please, sir, I don’t think I am 
quite capable.” 

** You know more than you think you do,” 
‘* Here are the keys. Now let us 
see how economically you can use them.” 
- And thus it was that I became house- 
keeper at The Willows. Thanks to Mrs. 
Berney’s careful instruction, I got along 


‘much better than I expected. There was 


little to do, for Mr. Marbury lived quite a 


retired life, and visitors seldom came to The 


Willows. 
The years came and went in a monoto- 
nous round, the letters from Heliasse being 


almost the only events in our lives that 


seemed worthy of notice. These letters 
came very regularly during all of Heliasse’s 


Tesidence abroad. She was very happy, she 


said, and had every reason to be grateful for 
her lot. In the second year of her marriage 
a child was born—a little brown-eyed thing, 
that soon gave evidence, so its father said, 
—as Heliasse wrote, with an engaging mix- 


tare of wifely and motherly pride,—of being 


éven more lovely than her mother. Alas! I 


was to know, in after years, something of 
the loveliness of that child; and Heliasse 
was to learn, in the very depth of her own 
future misery, how fatal to herself was the 
beauty of the being whom she had brought 
into the world. 

And so for fifteen years we plodded on 
through our daily life at The Willows. Peo- 
ple had begun then to speak of ‘old Cyril 
Marbury;” for the loss of his daughter told 
severely upon him, and his head was whit- 
ening rapidly. 

At last one day there came a letter, in the 
handwriting of Heliasse, which bore a black 
seal. Its contents told, in a few words, the 
story which the seal had already foreshad- 
owed to us. Poor Heliasse was a widow. 

Now,” said Mr. Marbury, “my child 
will come back to me. 
there is no loss without some small gain.”’ 

Heliasse did come back; but she left her 
child in France. The little girl was then 
just thirteen years of age, and blossoming 
into a most lovely womanhood. But He- 
liasse had deemed it best, she said, to leave 
her to finish her education in France; and 
she had been more reconciled to the separa- 
tion since she had left her child in careful 
hands, with the relatives of her husband. 
Whether it would have been better had she 


taken a different course, God only kaows. 


We are obliged to draw conclusions by the 
light of after-events. But it seems to me 
now that Heliasse could not have done 
worse than to have left her little girl behind 
her. 

It seemed to me, when Heliasse came 
pack, that the world could not contain an- 
other being as beautiful. 
into the absolute perfection of womanly 
loveliness. Her widow’s weeds became her, 
too, and the sombre hue of her daily costume 
only served to reveal more fully the white- 
ness and purity of her marvelous complex- 
ion. For weeks after her return I could do 
little but admire her. She readily fell into 


her old ways after a while, and I could see 


little difference between the woman of thirty 
and the Heliasse of fifteen, little change in 
the present lady of The Willows from my 
young mistress of the years long gone. She 
had not, in all her residence abroad, for- 
gotten her old haunt in the willow swamp, 
and it was not long after her return when 
she drifted into her old habit of strolling 
thither as regularly as when I first became 


acquainted with the spot. 


God is good, and © 


She had ripened 
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One day we were there together, for I had 
come down from the house at the request of 
Heliasse, though the place was always re- 
pulsive and horrible tome. We had taken 
a volume of Shelley with us,—for Heliasse 

was fond of hearing me read,—and there, 
seated in the little arbor, which had recently 
been repaired and painted, we sat together 
during the whole of the afternoon. As the 
sun grew low, I laid‘down the book and said 
to Heliasse:— 
~ “Come, let us go back now. This is no 
place for us when the dew begins to fall.” 

She arose at once and put her arm through 
mine. 

** You always know what is best, Martha,” 
she said. ‘* You are the matron, and I the 
child.” : 

I laughed, and we strolled back together 
toward the house. As now, so it was in all 
our intercourse together. She always treated 
me as an equal, and seemed to try to place 
‘me in the nook in her heart which her 

' mother might have filled had she lived. 

aha had scarcely advanced a hundred yards 
when Heliasse, who had gone a litile in 
advance on account of the narrowness of the 
path, drew suddenly back, and screamed. 
Echoing her shriek, I hastened to her side 
‘and looked in the direction in which her fin- 
ger pointed. There, coiled up upon the 
‘causeway, was a huge crotalus, its head 
raised menacingly in the air, and its horrible 
eyes flashing fire. Heliasse screamed again, 
 ecuag so did 1; for we were both too terrified 
“to either advance or retreat. Our shrieks, 
which might have been heard all the way to 


the house, were at least productive of some- _ 


thing. They produced a young man, who, 
with a light stick in his hand, came running 
along the causeway toward us. 

_ “Go back! Go back!” cried Heliasse, 
motioning him away with both her hands. 

He stopped short, and seemed puzzled. 
Then Heliasse pointed to the cause of our 
terror; and no sooner had the stranger—in 
whom I recognized Robert Sidney, the young 
owner of the adjoining estate—caught sight 
of the monster than_he darted at it, and with 
his stick made short work of the creature in 
a trice. 

‘*An ugly fellow,” he said, poising the 
flaccid body on the end of his cane for a 
moment before flinging it away from him. 
** But the path is safe now, ladies. I think 
you will find no more of them.” 

“*I should hope not,” replied Heliasse. 
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And then she whispered to me, ‘‘ Do you 
know him? Why don’t you introduce him 
to 


Thus brought to a recollection of my duty, 


I performed the introduction clumsily 
enough. In an instant I saw that both he 


and Heliasse were pleased with each other. — 
He was a handsome fellow, not more than 
twenty-seven, and possessed a good address, — 
with that careless air of easy assertion which — 


has such a subtle charm for women. 


have been trespassing,” he said pleas- 


antly, ‘and you have caught me in the act, 
I came over into the swamp to cut this wil- 


low stick, and I found use’ for it somewhat 


sooner than I intended.” 

very good use, too,’ said Heliasse, 
‘You came to the rescue like one of the 
knights of old, just as the maidens bs 
about to be destroyed by the dragon.” 

So, chatting merrily ,—though most of 
chatting was done by Heliasse and Mr. 


ney,—we sauntered back to the house. 4 


was somewhat surprised to see that Helias 
was unusually impressed by her new'acquaim 
tance, though it was nothing strange that 
manifested such evident ‘admiration for her, 
More than once during that short walk 1 
noticed his eyes fixed upon her beautifé 
face with a look so rapt that I really half 
feared he was on the point of making some 
foolish speech which might turn Heliasse’s 
favor into positive dislike in an instant; for 
Heliasse was singularly whimsi-al, and! I 
knew her character better than Robert Sid- 
ney. No such catastrophe occurred, hov 
ever, and we reached the house before tw 
light had quite gathered in. 

“You will call and see us, Mr. i000, 
hope,”’ said Heliasse. 

shall be only too happy,” replied, 
‘*T have nothing to do, and will come every 
day, if you will let me.” 

“ Well,” said Heliasse, giving him her 
hand. warmly, ‘‘do. You will be always 
welcome.” 

“*T will,” he said, and went away. 


And he was almost as good as his word; 


for, though he did not come every day, he 
still came very frequently, and in the course 


_ of a few months we learned to consider him 


as almost one of the family. It was easy to 
see that Heliasse favored these visits; that 
she was glad when he came and sorry when 
he went away; that she had found in Rob- 
ert Sidney an attraction which she was not 
wontsto.find in all men. I think Mr. Mar- 
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- that Sidney was new to her. 
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bury was pleased with this evidence that 
Heliasse had not buried all her interest in 
the world in the grave of her former hus 
band. 

As for me, I soon discovered that when 
these two were together my absence was 
evidently more desirable than my company. 
I could hardly believe that Heliasse would 
so quickly begin to think of another hus- 
bdnd; and I tried to account for her mani- 
fest interest in Sidney by the fact that her 
life at The Willows was lonely, at best, and 
His father 
had purchased the adjoining property soon 
after Heliasse had departed for France, and 
thus she had never seen Sidney until the 
day of their meeting in the copse. Still I 
was content to watch the course events were 
taking, and was not so very much surprised 
when. Heliasse came to me one day and 
‘said:— 

_. “Robert Sidney has asked me to marry 
him, Martha.”’ 

_ “ And you have said yes?” 

_ “T have said yes. Do you think I have 
done right ?”’ 

“If you love him, I think you have; but 
‘he is 

I hesitated to allude to the discrepancy in 
their ages. I hardly know why, for Heliasse 
‘was not sensitive on the subject. Indeed, 


_she had no reason to be. 


** He is younger than I, you would say. I 
know it, Iam thirty, and he is only twenty- 
seven, Well, that’s not much, and I love 
him—yes, I do love him.” 

_ She spoke the words in a kind of rapture, 
and I believed her. 

knows of your child?” I asked. 

“Of Floride? Yes, Martha. I know 
your thoughts. You think I am hasty in 
taking this step; but listen. I love this man 
as I never loved my husband. You never 
knew of the unhappy years I passed in 
France—you never dreamed that I was other 
than I seemed to you. I had to write home 
cheerily to give my father no reason for 
anxiety on my account; but in all those 
weary years I was vot happy. This man 
has in him qualities which my husband never 
had. He can give me what my husband 
would not give, I am no longer a girl of 
fifteen, and I know that this love is true and 
earnest.’’ 

And so she argued with me—as if I had 
offered an objection, or thought for an in- 
stant to dispute my mistress’ right to marry 
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whom she chose. Yet this attempt to justify 
herself for the step seemed like the result of 
some haunting presentiment of approaching 
evil. 

In a year from Heliasse’s return she was 
married to Robert Sidney. This time I was 
not ill, but was able to superintend most of 
the in-door details of the wedding. And a 
merry wedding it was, quite worth describ- 
ing, if it were not that this little story has 
already taken too long in telling. 

It was arranged that the happy pair should 
take up their residence at The Willows, for 
Mr. Marbury would not consent to part with 
Heliasse again. So when her wedding was 
over, and Heliasse and her husband had per- 
formed their bridal journey, and returned, 
we settled down once more into the old life 
which ever flowed so placidly and ewently at 
The Willows. 

Four years is along time; but to Sidney 
and his new wife I doubt not they passed 
only too quickly. At the end of that time 
Floride was to come home, and of course 
The Willows was once more thrown into a 
bustle. I think none of us were quite pre 
pared for the surprise which awaited us on 
her arrival. On my part, I had pictured 
the child of Heliasse as a very little girl of 
twelve or thirteen,—though I well knew that 
she was more fhan eighteen,—and so I was 
filled with an almost ludicrous amazement, 


one cold October evening, when Heliasse 


screamed “ Floride!’’ and turning, I saw 
upon the threshold a perfect woman, beauti- 
ful and radiant as a heavenly dream. And 
this was Floride. 

And she was indeed beautiful. The prom- 
ise of her childhood had been more than 
fulfilled. Had Heliasse been less dear to me 
than she was, I would have said that Floride 
was the more lovely of thetwo. As matters 
stood, I could not that night decide between 
them. Sidney remained in the middle of 
the room, where he had arisen from his 
chair, rooted to the spot by this bewildering 
vision. It was not until Floride’s greeting 
with her mother was over that he recovered 
from his evident astonishment. Then He- 
liasse presented her to him. 

‘* Floride, this is your step-father. Rob- 
ert, here is your—daughter.”’ 

Floride put out her little hand demurely, 
raised her brown eyes to Sidney’s face for 
an instant archly, and struggled to repress 
roguish smile which was dimpling in the 
corners of her mouth, There was some- 
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thing so ludicrous in their respective posi- 
tions, with scarcely ten years between them, 
(and no ordinary observer would have said 
that there were more than five), that both, 
after hesitating a moment, broke into a 
laugh together. 

And that laugh, as after-events were to 
prove, was the deatb-knell of Heliasse. 
Ringing out pure, sweet and clear in the 
atmosphere of the room, that silvery peal 
from the lips of the beautiful being before 
me was the beginning of the terrible drama 
which I was destined to see played out upon 
that little household stage at The Willows. 
‘Happy were we that we could not then lift 
the veil of the dreadful future. 

“You are not the Floride that I expected 
to see,” said Sidney, hesitatingly. ‘You 
are taller, and—handsomer.” 

oride blushed, and cast down her eyes. 

“*'You will find your new father a con- 
‘summate flatterer, Floride,” said Heliasse, 
laughing. 

_ “And as I am to stand in that relation, 
‘there can be no harm in flattering as much 
as I choose,”’ said her husband. 

_ “And TI sha’n’t believe that you mean a 
word of it,”’ said Floride. 

And after that first meeting, the acquain- 
tance between these two progressed rapidly. 
‘I could not but feel that in some way we 
‘were all going wrong. Floride was too 
beautiful, and Sidney was too young. Their 
intercourse from day to day savored strongly 
of flirtation. They ought never to have 
been brought together. It was a dangerous 
relation for such as they to occupy to each 
other; and I was not at all sure that Sid- 
-ney’s love for Heliasse or Floride’s sense of 
_propriety would be proof against so obvious 
a temptation. 

I had good reason for my fears, for it was 
soon evident that Sidney—young, vacillating 
and impressionable—could not resist the 
attraction of Floride’s marvelous beauty. 
It was not the girl’s fault. She made no 
effort to enslave him. For the gifts which 
‘nature had given her she was not accounta- 
ble; and surely she could not be blamed for 
recognizing that subtle influence which Sid- 

“ney exercised over all with whom he came 
in contact, when her mother, whose experi- 
‘ence of mankind -was of sevéfiteen years’ 
longer duration than Filoride’s, had suc- 
cumbed to it. 

As for Heliasse, she could not help per- 


‘ceiving the growing intimacy between her 
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husband and her daughter. That it worried 
her, I could not doubt; but how cruelly it 
was wringing her heart I did not dream until 
one night, weeks after that first meeting on 
Floride’s arrival, when she came to me, and 
said in a voice which seemed to me freez- 


ingly cold and hard:— 


**Robert is fond of Floride, is he not?” 

“And he ought to be, surely,” I said in 
reply. 

“Yes, I suppose so. Do you think Flo- 


ride likes him ? ” 


**T hope she does,” I replied, ‘for her 
mother’s sake, at least.’’ é 

** Do you think she loves him ?”’ 

She said this fiercely, standing still before 
me, and twisting her handkerchief tightly as 
she spoke. 

Why, Heliasse! I exclaimed, what is 
the matter? You do not believe ””—— 

‘*T am ready to believe almost anything,” 
she replied, beginning to walk nervously to 
and fro across the room. ‘ Haven’t: you 
seen it? Haven’t you watched them day 
after day, week after week? Don’t you 
know that they are fond of each other? O 
God, keep me from hating my own child!” 

She dropped on her knees at my feet, and 
buried her face in my lap, her whole frame 
quivering convulsively. 

“ Heliasse,”’ I said, smoothing her bright 
hair soothingly, ‘‘ this is mere fancy. Rob- 
ert feels an interest in Floride, and that is 
right. He is her protector now, and stands 
in place of the’father she has lost; but I do 
not believe that there lingers in his mind a 
single thought of unfaithfulness to you. 
He may love Floride, but not in the way 
you fear.” 

“Do you believe it?” she asked, raising 
her face to mine. ‘Oh, if I could but be 
sure of it!” 

“*T do believe it,” I replied; ‘* and I think 
he would be grieved beyond measure if he 
knew that you could for a moment doubt 
it.” 

But although I thus tried to re-assure He- 
liasse, I was not without many misgivings. 
Those long walks with Floride grew longer, 
the chance meetings between Sidney and 
herself became more and more frequent. 

Heliasse watched them both like a cat; but 
she could not be ubiquitous. Even I could 
see that these meetings were at last the 
result of carefully laid schemes on Sidney’s 
part; for from first to last I think Ploride 
was innocent of any attempt at concealment 
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or deception. She had become too infatu- 
ated to know the consequence of the step 
she was taking. Yet at the moments when 
Heliasse could not be near, Sidney was sure 
to be found at Floride’s side. 

I knew that Heliasse was working herself 


_ into a passionate frenzy. I knew that she 


was rapidly becoming jealous of her own 
flesh and blood. Understanding her nature 
as I did, I trembled for the consequences, 
but saw no way to avert them. 

At last one night there came a crisis. 
We were sitting in the long drawing-room, 
—Heliasse and I,—watching from the win- 
dows the evening shadows creep slowly 
across the lawn, when Floride burst in at 
the door, hot, flushed, and trembling with 
excitement. 

**O mother! mother! ”’ she cried, dropping 
on her knees before Heliasse, and wringing 
her hands; ‘‘O mother! mother! what shall 
Ido?” 

‘* What has happened, child?”’ asked He- 
liasse, soothingly. ‘‘ What has frightened 
you so?” 

‘“*He has said—he has asked me—oh! I 
don’t know what it was,’’ cried the poor 
girl, bursting into a flood of tears. “I 
hardly stopped to hear him out.” 

Instinctively divining the cause of Flo- 
ride’s excitement, I arose to leave the room; 
but Heliasse motioned me to remain. 

** We have no secrets from you, Martha,”’ 
she said. 

Then raising her daughter’s face between 
her bands, she looked down into her swim- 
ming eyes. 

“Whom do you mean?” she asked, her 
bosom heaving with a sudden fear; ‘‘ and 
what has he said?’ 

** It was Robert!” sobbed the girl. ‘He 
asked me to become his wife! ”’ 

God grant that never again may I see the 
look which came into the face of Heliasse as 
she listened to those words. In an instant 
she had risen to her feet, while Floride 


- erouched before her, terrified and trembling. 


**My husband asked you to become his 
wife! ”’ she repeated, in a voice which seemed 
to choke her, so intense was the passion that 
convulsed her whole frame. ‘* My husband 
wishes to marry my daughter! And what 
are you,” she broke forth fiercely, ‘“‘ what are 
you, that you have dared to come between 
us? What are you; that you*should use 
your vile arts to win him from me? Oh, 
accursed be the hour when I gave you birth! 


A curse on your false face that has bewitched 
him! Curse you! Curse you!” 

In her frenzy she clenched her hands hard 
together as she pronounced these terrible 
words; and now she struck Floride a heavy, 
cruel blow upon her cheek, and turned away 
toward the window. 

I saw the blood come quick and hot into 
the face of Floride, as she drew back hastily. 
I knew that she was a proud girl, and not one 
to brook an insult such as this, even though 
the hand which inflicted it had been her 
mother’s. 

I tried to speak; but my heart failed me, 
and I could only look on, trembling. What 
Floride would have said I know not, for at 
that moment the door opened, and Sidney 
entered, pale as death itself. Heliasse turned 
instantly and confronted him. 

**Do you love this girl?’ she asked, 
calmly. 

He opened his lips to answer, but Floride 
came quickly to his side and laid her head 
upon his breast. He looked down into her 
face with a joyful light in his eyes and kissed. 
her lips tenderly. 

That was his answer to Heliasse. 

“Robert,” cried Heliasse wildly, “ what: 
have Idone? What have I done?” 

He turned away his face, that he might. 
not see her. 

**T cannot help it,” he said, brokenly. 
“* God knows that I have fought against it. 


It is not your fault. I am unworthy of your 


love, or of the love of this poor child. But 


what am Ito do? You brought her here, 


and now | love Floride the best.” 


She stood before him for a moment, mo-- 


tionless as a statue, looking not at him, but 
at Floride clinging to him, and trembling 


within his arms. She stepped forward a. 


pace or two, as if to touch them, tottered 
for an instant dizzily, then fell senseless on 
the floor at their feet. 

I think that then Floride forgot the blow 
with which her cheek was still tingling, and 
that Sidney’s heart overflowed with pity and 
remorse. They bent over Heliasse with me, 
Floride crying piteously, and Sidney calling 
helplessly upon his wife to forgive him, and 


to speak to him. We carried her up-stairs,. 
all limp and helpless as she was, and placed. 


her on the bed in her own room, 
She opened her eyes after a while, and 


asked to be left alone, and so reluctantly we: 


went away. Ah! we little knew, when we 


left her that night lying there so quietly and. 
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peacefully, while the evening shadows gath- 
ered around The Willows, what the morrow 
had in store, or dreamed of the nearness of 
that darker and more terrible shadow which 
‘was so soon to enwrap Heliasse, and shut 
her out from our sight forever. 

All night long Robert Sidney paced the 
floor of the library, with the door locked 
against all intruders. All night long Flo- 
ride sobbed'in her room; while I lay awake 
listening to the wind, which had risen since 
the sunset, and which now howled drearily 
about the house, filling me with the direst 
niisapprehensions and presentiments of evil. 
[ could not sleep. The terrible events of 
the past few hours, the sighing of the ap- 
proaching storm, the ceaseless tramp of Sid- 
ney in the room below, placed me in a state 
of wakefulness. Once I fancied I heard a 
movement in the room of Heliasse, which 
was next to mine, and half resolved to call 
to her; but the sounds ceased, and I re- 
frained from disturbing her. 

Toward daylight I fell into a fitful slum- 


~ ber, from which I was awkened by a violent 
shaking of my door, and the voice of Sidney © 


crying :— 

** Martha! Martha! for God’s sake, where 
is Heliasse ?” 

I threw on a portion of my clothing and 
opened the door. Sidney stood there, white 
as marble. 

**T found this in her room,’’ he said, hur- 
tiedly thrusting a piece of paper into my 
hand. ‘ What does it mean? Where has 
she gone? Can you tell me?” 

I took the paper mechanically and read 
the following, as though in a dream :— 


““SipnEY,—Do not try to follow me, for 
it will be useless. If you ever find me, it 
will be after it is too late for. me to say any 
better farewell than this. Do not reproach 
yourself for anything that you have done. 
You could not help it, and I forgive you. 
If you marry Floride, be faithful to her, and 
love her truly and well. That you give to 
her a better love than that which I had too 
fondly hoped was mine, is the last wish of 
the wife who is dead to you forevermore. 

HELIASSE.”’ 


As I let the letter drop from my trembling 
fingers, there flashed across mé@ at that in- 
stant a vision of the spot where Sidney and 
Heliasse had first come together—the slimy 


swamp, with its rank tufts of reeds and . 


rushes; the twilight shade of the” willow 


copse; and the black and horrible pool into 
which Sidney had that day cast the serpent. 
An indefinable fear seized upon me; and a 
dreadful conviction, for which I cannot to 
this day account, made me shriek aloud:— 

“* Heliasse has gone to the willows. Seek 
there for her, first of all.” 

In a few moments the entire household 
was aroused; and we all, with the exception 
of old Mr. Marbury, who had 1emained in 
happy unconsciousness of all the trouble 
from first to last, ran quickly to the swamp, 
with no definite expectation of finding He- 
liasse, but with a vague impression on my 
part that there we should find some clew to 
her disappearance. The little arbor was 
empty; the vile pool near which it stood 
was calm and placid. The rising sun had 
begun to send afew ghastly rays to pene- 
trate the dim recesses of the morass; and 
peering anxiously about us on all sides, we 
called on Heliasse by name. 

’ There was no answer to our cries. The 
place was as still and as quiet as death itself. 

Sidney and Floride looked at me help- 
lessly. 

“Would it not be well, I asked, 
rake the pool?” 

Sidney started violently and turned deadly 


e. 

** My God!” he cried, “do you think she 
has drowned herself? Have I murdered 
her?” 

I could not answer him, but only pointed 


_ silently to the pond. 


He sat down weakly upon a log, and de- 
spatched a servant for ropes and poles, 

The man came back presently, bringing 
with him along pike with a cruel hook on 
the end of it, such as we had used at various 
times for rescuing a lost bucket from the 
well. 

“Be careful,” said Sidney, turning his 
head away. 

The man nodded, and began to walk 

slowly around the pool, plunging his imple- 
ment at intervals into the black water, while 
we all, except Sidney, looked on in breath- 
less suspense. Floride sat at Sidney’s feet, 
holding his hand in hers. 
- Twice the man’s pole caught upon the 
bottom, and our hearts stood still. But the 
obstruction proved to be nothing more than 
a weed or a water-soaked log, and again the 
man moved ou in his horrible search. 

He had nearly made the circuit of the pool 
when his hook was stopped again. He 
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raised it carefully, and the obstacle moved 


with it. Slowly it came toward the surface. 
A moment more, and a swash of the foul 


| water revealed a portion of a woman’s dress, 


and we all saw that it was the drapery of 
Heliasse. 

Floride screamed, and buried her face in 
her hands. 


The man slowly drew his awful prize to- © 


ward the shore, and lifted it out upon the 
bank. 

It was Heliasse, cold and dead. 

It is many years gince the events which I 
have related were brought to a close. 


Sidney and Floride are married now, and 
I hope and believe that they are happy. 
Cyril Marbury did not long survive his 
daughter, and I am no longer housekeeper 
at The Willows. The estate was sold into 
other hands, and Sidney and his still beauti- 
ful wife live far away. 

So that I am free to tell the story of He- 
liasse Marbury’s life, since her very name is 
now almost forgotten, save by those who 
were her fellow-players in that unhappy 

edy. 

Heaven send peaceful rest to her spirit! 


THE HAUNTED 


SHIP. 


BY ROSHOW BEZONE, JR. 


OMETIME in the summer of 1837, the 
American ship Ellen Malcolm, of and 
from Charleston, 8.C., lay at anchor in the 
Bay of Palermo, on the northern coast of 
Sicily, from whence she was making arrange- 
ments to sail for home. James Morgan, a 
noble-hearted fellow, who belonged in Ches- 
terfield, Virginia, was commander of the 
ship, and with the exception of two negroes, 
the crew were all sons of Columbia—true- 
hearted lovers of the “stars and stripes,” 
and fit representatives of the warm-hearted 
and chivalrous children of the South. 

The cargo consisted of wines and fruits, 
and the ship was now only waiting for two 
thousand jars of olives, which were being 
unloaded from a small felucca that had ar- 
rived a day or two previous from Civita 
Vecchia, and when they at length came on 
board, they had been packed in large boxes, 
each box being capable of holding one hun- 
dred jars, and were without difficulty stowed 
away in the forward part of the hold. The 
most valuable item, however, that had been 
entered upon the ship’s papers, was the 
snug’ little sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in Spanish gold, which had 
been brought over from Messina, and was 
destined for a heavy banking-house in New 
Orleans. The money, mostly in doubloons, 
was secured in small oaken boxes, and de- 
posited in the run beneath the cabin floor. | 

It was a pleasant morning, with a good 
easterly breeze sweeping across the broad 


‘bosom of the Mediterranean, when the 
Ellen Malcolm hove up her anchors and 
sheeted home her sails; and when the crew 
sat down to their breakfast, the city of Pal- 
ermo looked but a dim, undefined mass in 
the distance. For two days the wind held 
nearly the same, and the ship had left Sar- 
dinia upon the starboard quarter, when, to- 
wards night on the third day, the breeze 
lulled for a short time, and then came out 
from the northward and westward with a 
seeming intention of freshening into a gale, 
and thereby the ship’s head was knocked off 
from her course three points to the south- 
ward. A thick haze came sweeping down 
from the wind, and before the second dog- 
watch was set, the surrounding atmosphere 
presented anything but a pleasing aspect, 
while the suddenly changed wind cut the 
rolling swells up into short, chopping seas, 
which had just force enough to pitch and 
rock the vessel with a succession of quick, 
irregular movements. But though all the 
precautions for a gale had been taken, still 
no gale came; but the wind seemed rather 
to fall than otherwise, while the dense haze 
continued to increase, and by midnight there 
was hardly breeze enough to tauten the 
sheets, the ship being tossed about in all 
sorts of abrupt and summary menaces, 

The mid-watch had been set, and Jack 
Marden had the wheel. Bill Stokes and 


‘Zeb Follet were on the look-out forward, 


while Ike Thomas, the second mate, was 
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perched upon the taffrail, keeping a look-out 
over the quarters. Jack had just struck one 
bell (the bell was swung directly above the 
binnacle), and was in the act of jogging the 
compass to see that the card moved freely, 
when his attention was arrested by a shuff- 
ling sound near the lee gangway, and casting 
his eyes in that direction, he saw a dark 


figure moving off towards the bows; but - 


supposing that it might be one of the for- 
ward look-outs, he thought but little of the 
matter. 

Did you not, dear reader, ever pass an 
object without bestowing upon it any par- 
ticular attention, and yet a few moments 
after have an idea of some peculiarity about 
it enter your mind, which entirely escaped 
your observation when the said object was 
in sight? Thus it was with Jack Mar- 
den. When the moving object was in sight 
he thought but little of it; but hardly had he 
got out of sight ere he began to remember 
one or two circumstances that wore a mys- 
terious aspect. In the first place, Bill Stokes 
and Zeb Follet were the only men forward, 
and they both had on white frocks, while he 
was sure that the thing he had seen was 
perfectly dark. Then there was another 
thing that seemed more unaccountable still; 
as the object passed along the gangway, its 
head very mearly touched the foot of the 
mainsail, and he knew there was not a man 
on board the ship who could touch the foot- 
rope of the sail with his hand while standing 
upon the deck. The more Jack thought 
about the matter, the more was he puzzled, 
and at length, as the circumstances began to 
grow serious in his mind, he called Ike 
Thomas down from the look-out and re- 
quested him to take the wheel a few mo- 
ments, while he went forward. He gave up 
the wheel without saying anything of what 
he had seen, and hastening forward, he at 
once went below into the forecastle. He 
went to every bunk, but not a soul was 
awake—all were as sound as nightheads; 
and as he came on deck again, he hailed Zeb 
Follet. 

Zeb.”’ 

“ Halloo! ” 

“Have either you or Bill been aft this 
watch?” 

“No,” returned Zeb. ‘* Been perched up 
here ever since the watch was set, both of 

** Well, have you seen anynody come for- 
ward?” 


* Not till I saw you.” 

“Blow me, if ’tain’t strange, anyhow! ”’ 
muttered Jack, rather to himself than other- 
wise. 

“Strange ?”’ iterated Bill Stokes and Zeb 
simultaneously. ‘‘ What is it, Jack? what’s 
in the wind now?”’ 

“Oh, nothing,” returned Jack, who seemed 
to be half afraid that he might have been 
mistaken, and that a laugh might be turned 
on him, ‘‘ only I thought I saw somebody 
come forward out o’ the gangway, that’s all.” 

‘Well, I s’pose some 0’ your chaps 
aft,” said Zeb, as he turned himself once 
more to his duty. 

Jack made no answer to Zeb’s remark, 
but he knew, nevertheless, that it wasn’t 
one of the hands aft, for with the exception 
of Ike Thomas and himself, they were all 


caulking in the bunt of the main spencer, 


and of that fact he assured himself as he 
went back to the wheel. THe said nothing to 
the mate of what he had seen, but was 
determined to wait and see if anything 
would turn up to clear the mystery, The 
remainder of the watch passed off quietly, 
however, and when Jack was relieved, he 
had almost succeeded in persuading himself 
that he must have been mistaken; but still 
the dim outlines of that tall, dark figure 
floated in his mind long after he had turned 
into his bunk, and even his dreams were 
troubled with evil ocean spirits, that some- 
times haunt ill-fated ships. 

The next day passed over very quietly. 
Jack was still unable to account for the 
strange appearance that had been revealed 
to him; but as he could discover no signs 
among the rest of the crew that seemed to 
indicate anything out of the regular order of 
things, he made no remark upon the subject 
of his thoughts. On the morning of the 
fifth day, however, Jack Marden was struck 
by the peculiar appearance of the counte- 
nances of several of the men, and shortly 
after breakfast he discovered two or three 
of them cullected around Dick Day, an old 
foretop-man, who was just in the act of 
imparting something which, to judge from 
the features of his listeners, was mysteri- 
ously imporiant, 

“* Anything in the wind, Dick ?” anxiously 
asked Jack, as he approached the spot. 

**] wus just goin’ to spin it out,”’ replied 
Dick, as the men made way for the new- 
comer upon the windlass. “ You see 1 took 
the wheel at miduight, an’ as the old ship 


| 
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was jogging along kind o’ easy through the 
water, the boys as was stationed aft all went 
to sleep ’mong the riggin’. For the first 
hour everything was as quiet as a mouse, 
but just as I struck two bells, I saw some- 
body drawin’ water out o’ the larboard butt. 
At first 1 thougbt it might be one o’ the 
other watch come up to wet bis whistle, but 
when the chap rose up to walk off, blast my 
eyes! if he wasn’t as tall as our long-boat’s 
mainmast—an’ with a kind o’ sneakin’ crawl 
he got under the lee of the long-boat. I 
knew there wasn’t no such man as that 
aboard the old Ellen Malcolm; an’ so, catch- 
ing a bight o’ the spanker sheet arvund one 
o’ the spokes of the wheel, I gave her a 
heave a-weather, an’ then started for’ard. 
I hunted the deck all over, an’ then went 
below; but I couldn’t see the first show of 
the chap I’d seen at the butt. Now, I tell 


ye, shipmates, our old ship’s hauntcd, and 


there ain’t no use denyin’ it, for I’ve hearn 
noises this two or three nights back such as 
never come from mortal man, I know.’’ 
The effect of this strange piece of informa- 
tion upon the minds of the credulous sea- 
men was electrical; but when Jack Marden 
gave in his testimony, they actually started 
with affright, aud each looked about him as 
if he expected to see a ghost or some species 
of hobgoblin at his back. Each man now 
remembered sume strange noise that he had 
heard, some sight that he had seen, or some- 
thing that had troubled him in his sleep, 
and it was nota very difficult task for them 


all to persuade themselves that the ship was. 


of a verity haunted. 

Captain Morgan could not, of course, re- 
main long in ignorance of the excitement 
that was rife among his crew, and learning 
that Jack Marden and Dick Day were the 
only two men who had‘been favored with a 
sight of the mysterious night-wanderer, he 
at once sent for them to his cabin, where he 
heard the story from their own lips. 

“Did you ever hear of the old ship’s bein’ 
haunted afore?’ asked Dick, as he closed 
his narrative. 

**No,” answered the captain, who felt a 
strong inclination to laugh at the almost 
ridiculous appearance of the old foretop- 
man, but who, nevertheless, felt the matter 
to be a little too serious for mirth. ‘‘ But 
tell me,”’ he continued, “‘ what did these 
noises sound like, that you heard?” 

“© cap’n,” replied Dick, ‘‘ they sounded 
just like something groaning an’ sighing; 
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and then they’d rumble, just as we read of 
in the Arabian Night’s.” 

Captain Morgan smiled at Dick’s odd con- 
nection of ideas, and believing that he had 
got all the information from the two men 
that could be gleaned from their knowledge, 
he dismissed them. 

For some time after they had gone, the 
captain sat in deep thought on what he had 
heard. That there was something in the 
wind, he could not doubt; but that there 
was any supernatural agency in the affair, 
he, of course, did not believe. At lengtha 
tangible idea flashed across his mind, and he 
revolved the matter over in his thoughts. 
He commenced pacing hiscabin. For nearly 
half an hour he thus walked to and fro, and 
when he stopped, the expression of his 
countenance plainly indicated that he had 
not only come to a satisfactory conclusion 
with regard to the matter, but that he had 
also made up his mind upon a decided course 
of action. He sent for his first mate, and 
for Mr. Thomas, and ordered them to get 
up the ship’s muskets and load them, and 
also to provide each man with a cuilass. 

The officers were somewhat surprised at 
this order, but as the captain’s appearance 
indicated no very communicative mood, they 
asked no-questions, but proceeded at once to 
obey his instructions; and soon after the 
weapons had been brought up on the deck, 
Captain Morgan made his appearance, and 
without a word of explanation, he called the 
men aft and bade them arm themselves. 
The ship had now reached that part of the 
sea where it begins to narrow between Car- 
thagena and Arseo; the wind was still from 
the northward and westward. 

** Now,” said the captain, as the men had 
collected upon the quarter-deck, “I am 
going to overhaul the ship, and see if we 
can’t find some cause for these strange 
events that have transpired. We may find 
something that will call for decided action; 
but I trust that no man on board my ship 
will show the white flag. Will you follow?” 

The response to this call was not so hearty 
as might have been expected from a “ Yan- 
kee ship and a Yankee crew;”’ but, never 
theless, Captain Morgan saw that they were 
all up to the sticking-point, and without fur- 
ther remark he led the way forward, and 
proceeded at once to clear the fore-hatch- 
way, and as soon as the hatch was removed, 
he cocked his pistols and jumped into the 
hold, bidding some of the men to follow him. 
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* Now start yourselves out of that, every 
one of you, or, by the holy saints, I’ll shoot 
you down like dogs!”’ shouted the captain 
earnestly, as his feet struck the boxes. 

The men who had followed Captain Mor- 
gan were thunder-struck at this command, 
given, as they supposed, to invisible spirits; 
but ina moment more their wonder assumed 
a deeper phase. 

The cover of one of the boxes which was 
supposed to have contained olives was slowly 
raised, and the head of a man made its 
appearance from its mystic depths! A slight 
exclamation of alarm escaped from the lips 
of the strange inhabitant of the olive box, 
and be was about to drop the cover again, 
when Morgan sprang forward, and seizing 
him by the hair of the head, which was long 
and bushy, with a lion’s strength, he drew 
him forth into the light. The biped thus 
exhumed proved to be an Italian lazzaroni, 
and as he could not speak English, of course 
but little information was obtained from 
him; but as his appearance gave unmistak- 
able signs of earthly origin, all fears of 
supernatural agencies were at once banished 
from the minds of the men, and as the cap- 
tain proceeded with his investigations, they 
now were eager to cope with the danger. 
Seven of the olive boxes-were found to have 
their covers loosened, and in due course of 


-) time seven men were dragged from them, 


who were armed with pistols and knives, 
but who made little or no resistance as they 
sfound a dozen muskets leveled at them. 


é * They were soon conveyed to the deck and 


a “securely bound, and two of them turned out 


to be Americans, who had deserted from a 
Yankee frigate a year or two before in Mes- 
sina. 

It seems that these two fellows, who gave 
their names as Philip Jones and Enoch Car- 
ter, the former of whom, from his enormous 
height, had gained the sobriquet of “‘ Seven 
Foot Jones,’”’ had been knocking around the 
island of Sicily since their desertion from 
the naval service, and by the merest acci- 
dent they learned that a large amount of 
money was to be sent over to Palermo to be 
shipped on board the Ellen Malcolm, and 
they at once went to work to contrive some 


method by which they might wath possession 


ofthe treasure. 
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They at length found five desperate fellows 
—Neapolitan lazzaroni, who were sojourning 
at Messina for their personal safety—who 
agreed to assist them, and together they 
footed it over the mountains to Melazzo, 
where they expected to find a passage by 
water. Circumstances seemed to conspire 
to aid them on in the consummation of their 
plans, for at the latter place they founda 
felucca which had just arrived from Civita 
Vicchia, and which was bound for Palermo 
with a cargo of olives for the very ship they 
wished to get on board of. The captain of 
the felucca was easily bribed to serve them, 
and on their arrival at Palermo, after the 
olives had been duly inspected and passed, 
he assisted them in taking up their quarters 
in some of the boxes, which were provided 
with sufficient passages for the air; and he 
also provided them with food eneugh to last 
four days. 

Thus they made their way on board the 
ship; and it was arranged that when they 
had arrived within a day’s sail of Gibraltar, 
they were to take the most favorable oppor- 
tunity during the night to leave their retreat 
and fall upon the crew, thinking that the . 


« Watch on deck could easily be put out of the: 


way before those below could come to their — 
assistance, and then the other watch were to 
have been murdered at their leisure. 

After all this had been accomplished, the 
money was to have been placed in the boat 
at the stern, the ship then scuttled, and 
finally these .worthies intended to have 
pulled for the nearest point of the African 
coast with their booty. Jones had taken it 
upon himself to slip quietly on the deck 
during the night to ascertain the position of . 
the ship, and as the head wind had knocked — 
their calculations a little in the head, he was 
obliged to come once after water, which he 
effected by means of a passage through the 
forecastle bulkhead. But his unusual height 
vetrayed him; and by the coolness and deci- 
sion of Captain Morgan, not only were the 
lives of his crew saved, but in all probabili 
the lives of many others—for Jones pe 
Carter both admitted on their trial at 
Charleston that they intended to have seized 
the first small craft that fell in their way, 
and turned regular pirates. 


THE ANGEL OF TRUTH. 


BY FRED F. CLYDE. 


RUTH is an angel divinely fair, 
And a countenence open as day, 
More beautiful in pure nakedness 
Than draped in false array. 


Yet some would tint her glowing cheek 
With artificial dye, 

Tiinking to make her face more fair 
With beautifying lie. 


And some would have her softly veiled, 
Lest men, in curve or line, 

Detect some unperfected grace, 
And deem her less divine. 


New 


Oh, false desires of fallen men, 
‘Truth needs no veil or dye. 

Set her aloft within the light, 
She fears no searching eye. 


Ye do her wrong to fear for her, 
’Tis ye that seek the shade, 
Cast not the shadow of thy guilt 

Upon the spotless maid. 


Raise her aloft where all may see! 
The fairness of her face— 

Like some celestial presence here— 
Will fill men’s heart with grace. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS BY MEASUREMENT. 


UCH has been said recently about 
Anthropometry’; but few people 


* understand exactly either the system itself 


or its object. Let us explain the latter first. 
When the police lay their hands on a crimi- 
nal or a susp ct, it is obviously important to 
know his previous record, and whether or 
not he has been convicted before. Previous 
offenders make this as difficult as possible 
by giving false names and denying every- 
thing. Sometimes, no doubt, they are rec- 
ognized; but this can only happen in com- 
paratively few cases, and is never a really 
trastworthy means of identification, for per- 
sonal appearances change and the memory 
is treacherous. Many people have been 
hanged and imprisoned through mistakes in 
recognition. Photographs, again, are open 
to the same objection, and further, they 
accumulate in.such enormous numbers that 
it is impossible to look through them. At 
the Prefecture de Police in Paris, one hun- 
dred thousand have been collected in ten 
years. Now, supposing.a man is arrested 
for theft and gives a false name; he may be 
an old offender, and his photograph, together 
with particulars of former offences, may lie 
there under another name in the pigeon- 
holes among all the rest. To look through 
them would take a staff of men eight days, 
and then it might be missed. But by M. 
Bertillon’s system of measurement you can 


lay your hand on that particular photograph 
with absolute certainty in five minutes. Or, 
supposing that the man has not been up 
before, and that there is no photograph or 
record of him in the archives, you can 
establish this fact with equal certainty in the 
same short time. How it is done may be 
best explained by describing a recent visit 
to the Prefecture de Police. 

Escorted by an eminent French detective, 
we were shown up into the room wherezthe 
measurements of prisoners are taken and the 
fiches are kept. The fiche is a card about 
eight inches by six inches, and on which are 
the prisoner’s name, his measurements, any 
distinguishing marks about him, the particu- 
lars of his offences, etc., and also his photo- 
graph in two positions, full and side face. 
The chief object of the side-face is to get 
the shape of the ear, which of all features is 
the one most truthfully given by photog- 
raphy. These cards are disposed in small 
drawers, which stand on shelves, like those 
of a library, and are arranged in sections 
according to the measurements. Thus, one 
main section contained the cards of all in- 
dividuals with a certain length of head. It 
is subdivided according to the breadth of 
head; the subdivisions are further subdi- 
vided according to the length of the middle 
finger; and so on. The measurements are, 
written outside each drawer, so that they 
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can be read ataglance. This will be fur- 
ther explained later on. 

Presently M. Bertillon, who had been in- 
formed of our visit, and kindly offered to 
expound his system in person, entered the 
room. He is still a young man, and the very 
type of an accomplished savant, speaking 
both English and German. The identifica- 
tion of criminals is carried out here under 
his direction by an able staff of assistants. 
The theory of the system is as follows: Cer- 
tain bones can be measured in the living 
subject easily and with extreme accuracy. 
The dimensions vary in different persons 
within very considerable limits, and they do 
so in no definite ratio to each other. Conse- 
quently, if you take a sufficient number of 
them, you get an aggregate result which is 
true only of that particular individual meas- 
ured and of no one else. During the eight 
years in which anthropometry has been used 
in Paris, it has been found that no two in- 
dividuals have the same measurements 
throughout. The results obtained from a 
new subject in no case agree with any one 
of those previously taken. In fact, no two 
people are alike. Further, in the adult 
these dimensions are stable, changing little 
or not at all in the course of years. They 
therefore form a means of absolute identifi- 
cation at any time. The most important are 
the length of the head, its breadth, the 
length of the middle finger, that of the fore- 
arm, of the foot, and of the little finger. 
But to be of practical use the results must 
be classified. This is done by dividing each 
set into three groups—Small, Medium, and 
Large. For instance, three sizes of the 
head lengthways are made thus: 1 Those 
less than 184 millimetres (seven and one 
third inches). 2 Those between 184 and 
189 millimetres (seven and one third to 
seven and one half inches). 3 Those of 190 
millimetres (seven and three fifths inches) 
and above. 

Suppose, now, you have a man measured, 
and want to see if he has been up before; 
you have to find his card among, say, ninety 
thousand. Take the length of his head: a 
glance shows that it is 187 millimetres, and 
consequently comes under group 2. You at 
once put aside groups 2 and 3, or sixty thou- 
sand out of ninety thousand. Then take the 
breadth of the head in the same way; this 
will reduce the remaining thirty thousand to 
ten thousand. And so on until you come 
down to a mere handful, when an examina- 


tion of the minuter differences leads you 
with unerring certainty to the very one you 
are looking for. By the arrangement of the 
drawers in groups, already mentioned, the 
whole search is reduced to a matter of two 
minutes. 

Having explained the system, M. Bertil- 
lon proceeded to illustrate it. A young man 
who had been arrested that morning for 
theft was called up and measured then and 
there. The process is carried out by two 
men, one of whom applies the instruments 
and calls out the figures, which are entered 
on a card by the other, precisely as in a 
tailor’s shop. The subject is barefooted and 
bareheaded. Ten measurements are taken 
in four minutes; they include those already 
mentioned, together with the height stand- 
ing, the height sitting, the length of the 
arms extended, the length and breadth of 
the ear. This finished, M. Bertillon, card 
in hand, interrogated the prisoner:— 

** What is your name?” 

“ Albert Felix.” 

‘* Have you ever been up before ?”’ 

‘* No, never.” 

* Quite sure?” . 

Perfectly sure,’”’ with jaunty confidence. 

As the young scoundrel was the leader of 
a band, this seemed highly improbable. 

He was removed, and we proceeded to the 
search. Section after section of the drawers 
was rapidly eliminated by comparing the 
figures upon them with those upon M, 
Felix’s card. At last we came to a single 
drawer, and then down to two cards. If he 
were there at all, it must be one of these. 
A look at the first at once showed discrep- 
ancies of one or more millimetres under 
some of the headings, and as the bony meas- 
urements are accurate to a millimetre, it 
could not be this one. There remained one 
card. M. Bertillon took it up, hiding the 
photograph on it. All the figures corre- 
sponded exactly with those just taken of 
Felix. He was recalled, and again ques- 
tioned. He repeated his former statements, 
but obviously with less confidence. M, Ber- 
tillon uncovered the photograph, and there 
the fellow was to the life, as he stood that 
moment before us. It was most startling. 
But the origina! of the photograph was called 
Alfred Louis Lemaire, and he had been in 
jail two years before. The card bore details 
of certain scars and marks on hand and 
body; they corresponded exaetly with those 
on Felix. Our friend the detective edged 
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up and watched the prisoner with profes- 
sional delight. Again questioned, Felix 
stuck to his story; but his composure was 
gone; his eye was troubled, his lips trem- 
bled, and the muscles of his face twitched. 
The photograph was shown him. 

Who is that?” 

Not me, some one like me,’”’—but very 
shakily. 

“This is Alfred Louis Lemaire, and he 
was arrested,’’ etc. 

The fellow was down in an instant, as 
limp as wet paper. ‘‘ Oui, c’est mon nom;” 
adding, ‘‘ I knew you would find it.” 

The astonishing thing was that out of that 
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great roomful of cards, not a single one cor- 
responded, or anything like corresponded, 
witb the measurements of the youth before 
us except that particular one—his own. 
Mistake is impossible. 

The system has been used in France for 
eight years, and found to be of infinite ser- 
vice. Russia and some other countries have 
adopted it; but its full value will not be 
apparent until it is employed everywhere, 
and especially in England and America—the 
two great refuges of criminals—for of course 
measurements can be transmitted by tele- 
graph, and thus identification of suspects 
established without trouble or delay, 


THEODOSIA’S LOVER. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


AM a married man, and Theodosia is my 

daughter. Theodosia resembles me very 
much, but she has her mother’s nose. It’s 
a handsome nose. It’s a nose that any 
woman might be proud of. It is a spacious 
nose, and of very good proportions, I have 
several very fine photographic views of it, 
taken from the north and south sides, and 
one of the gable end. 
- Theodosia is an only daughter, but that 
isn’t her fault. She isalsoabrunette. Her 
hair is the same color as mine, what there is 
of it, but our sort of folks are not very pilig- 
erous. If we had been, I should never have 
had occasion to write this story. 

Now; if there’s anything that I do really 
delight in, it is in a luxuriant head of hair. 
I believe I’m a monomaniac upon the sub- 
ject of hair. I can’t sleep except on a hair 
mattress; my furniture is all upholstered 
with haircloth; I wear two hair rings and a 
hair chain; I always have fried hare for din- 
ner. My wife has a camel’s hair shawl, and 
Pye got a hairspring to my watch, and I’ve 
had quite a number of hairbreadth escapes; 
but, alas! I haven’t got a single hair on my 
head, and I never had. I was born bald! 
Tnever got over it. Consequently I wear a 


My wife Hannah (her maiden name was 
Harriman) had a beautiful set of blonde 
curls when I married her. I never should 
have artied Hannah but for those curls, 


How I used to admire those curls! Well, I 
admire them now; but what do you think 
my feelings were the night after we were 
married, to see Mrs. Wagman (my name is 
Wagman, Napoleon B.) take off those beau- 
tiful blonde curls and put them into a box ? 
How do you think I felt ? 

I couldn’t express my feelings; but I'll 


tell you what I did. I removed my wig and | 


placed it carefully over that box. 

Napoleon B., you’re a fright! ” 
cried Mrs. Wagman. 

Hannah, you are ditto.” 

‘* Not a hair! ” she moaned. 

“* Not a sprig!” I groaned. 

**T was born so,” said Hannah. 
in our family.” 

‘“* And it runs in our family. The Wag- 
mans were all bald.’’ 

Then we groaned in concert. 

Well, I thought at the time that I never 
could forgive Hannah for deceiving me 
about those curls; but Idid. Yes, I forgave 
her, and after we got over the first shock 
occasioned by the awful discovery recorded 
above, I don’t know but what we lived as 
happily together as most married people do. 

But the happiest moment of my life was 
when our Theodosia was born. I said that 
she looked like me, with the exception of 
her nose. That was her mother’s. But 
Theodosia had hair, or, at least, a sort of 
fuzz all over her scalp that resembled hair, 
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and the sight of it made me supremely 
happy. 

Well, Theodosia grew, but her hair didn’t. 
We did everything that we could think of 
to make the hair grow. We tried all the 
hair preparations that we saw advertised, 
but without avail. At last I gave up in de- 
spair, and bought Theodosia a wig. 

Our daughter grew to womanhood. As 
she was very lovely, it was perfectly natural 
that she should have lovers. With her wig 
on she was the handsomest young woman 
in Puckwaukee. The young gentlemen rec- 
ognized this fact, and about four dozen of 
them laid siege to Theodosia’s heart. 

I was decidedly pleased with forty-seven 
of Theodosia’s lovers. They were all real 
nice young fellows, and I knew that every 
one of them would make Theodosia a good 
husband. In fact, 1 took such a faney to 
this forty-seven, that I began to entertain 
serious thoughts of recommending Theodosia 
to marry them all. 

But I objected to Theodosia’s forty-eighth 
lover. His name was Joe McConachy. 
Now Joe had several good points. Asa 
man. I liked him, but as a husband for my 
daughter I felt that he never would do. I 
told Mrs. Wagman so. 

. * My dear,” said I, ‘‘ Joe is a good fellow. 
and I like him, and I haven’t the slightest 
objection to being his uncle, or even his 
grandfather, if we could so arrange it; but 
tear my wig off, if 1 want to be a father to 
any more bald heads! That’s just what’s 
the matter wlth me, Mrs. Wagman.”’ 

“Napoleon B.; your head sits level if it is 
bald,” said Hannah. ‘ Now I like Joseph. 
He reminds me of an old lover of mine. 
His morals are good, and he is worth con- 
siderable property; but as you say, he never 
will do as a husband for Theodosia, for if 
there’s any one thing that this family re- 
quires more than another, it is hair! ”’ 

‘- You are correct, Mrs. Wagman, as usual; 
but alas, we can’t make Theedosia see with 
our eyes.” 

No, we could not. I talked to her like a 
father, and Mrs. Wagman talked to her like 
a mother, but as usual in such cases, the 
moment Theodosia found that we were not 
for Joseph, she concentrated her entire 
stock of young affections upon the son of 
the McConachys. 

My temper is naturally very mild, but 
when once aroused, it is awful to contem- 
plate. It was aroused now, and I went for 


Joe. I told him I loved him as a brother, 
and that I was sorry that I couldn’t love him 
as a father-in-law; but, alas! I could not; 
and then I told him that if he didn’t keep 
away from the Wagman mansion, and stop 
making eyes at Theodosia, that I should be 
obliged to ‘* put a head (of hair) on him.” 
Well, the consequence was that Joe kept 
away after that. Theodosia didn’t seem to 
miss him much. How could she, with forty- 
seven ardent lovers buzzing around her all 
the time? Besides, Puckwaukee was re- 
markably lively that winter. We had balls 
and parties, private theatricals and sleigh- 
rides, and Theodosia had no time to think of 
Joseph, and before the end of the winter We — 
had every reason to believe that she had for- 
gotten all about him. 
In the spring Dr. George H. Pilosemus 
came to Puckwaukee, and took rooms at the 
village hotel. I was at the railroad station 
when Dr. Pilosemus arrived. His appear- 
ance struck me forcibly. What a splendid 
head of hair! It was black and glossy, and 
hung in ringlets half way down his} back. 


‘And then his whiskers! Why, they covered 


his face so completely that nothing but his 
eyes and the point of his nose remained vis- 
ible. I tell you, gentle reader, it was a stun- 
ning sight for a bald-headed and a beardless 
man. 

The next morning’s edition of the Puek- 
waukee Clarion announced the arrival of the 
celebrated Dr. Pilosemus, the world-re- 
nowned Australian hair-grower and. scalp- 
irritator. 

I showed this announcement to Hannah, 
and she became fairly wild with excitement. 
We read the doctor’s advertisement, to- 
gether, and in our astonishment and delight 
we tore off our wigs and threw them into 
the farthest corner of the room. We could 
almost feel the hair growing on our heads as 
we read. What wonderful cures the doctor 
had performed! He rather overdid the mat- 
ter though, I must confess, for in several in- 
stances, after once starting the hair, it had 
grown with such rapidity that the quonda 
baldheads had been obliged to keep a barber 
each. This was bad, to be sure, but it set 
at rest all the doubts we had at first enter- 
tained regarding the doctor’s ability as a 
hair-growist, and we determined to consult 
him at once. : 

That «afternoon, Mrs. Wagman, Theodosia 
and I called upon Dr. Pilosemus, We found 
him alone. The moment we entered his 
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presence we threw off our wigs, and bowed 
our bared polls before the great Australian 
scalp-irritator. It was a touching sight—a 
sight to draw tears from a cameleopard. 
Even the doctor was moved. 

“Dr, Pilosemus,”’ said I, “‘ you see beforc 
you a person who has been bald from in- 
fancy. My name is Napoleon B. Wagman. 
This lady is the wife of my bosom. You 
perceive that she has never been able to do 
a great deal capillaceously. The young lady 
upon my left is our daughter, and her chris- 
tian name is Theodosia. You will notice 
that she bears a strong resemblance to the 
Wagman wing of the family, although she 
has her mother’s nose. You will also notice 
that she is decidedly deficient in pilosity.”’ 

I paused after having thus introduced my- 
self and family. 

_“*A very extraordinary case,” said the 
doctor, rising and placing his hand upon 
Theodosia’s head, 

** Three extraordinary cases,”’ said I. 

“Do you think you can do anything for 
us?” asked Mrs. Wagman. 

Most assuredly, ma’am,’’ answered the 
great Austrian scalp-irritator. ‘‘The only 
danger is that. I shall do too much.” And 
then to Theodosia: ‘‘ Do you not experience 
a peculiar sensation as I pass my hand over 
your scalp ?”’ 

** Yes, certainly,’ replied Theodosia. 

** What is it like?’ asked Mrs. Wagman. 

*T feel a prickling.” 

“ A what?” cried I. , 

“A prickling under the scalp,” Theodo- 


sia explained. 


“Tt’s the hair starting,” said the doctor. 

**The deuce it is!” said I. 

** Oh, it is, assure you.’’ And then turn- 
ing to my wife, whose eyes were just about 
ready to roll out of their sockets with aston- 
ishment: ‘‘ You perceive that I perform all 
of my wonderful cures merely by the laying 
on of hands. Now this young lady has 
plenty of pilose matter in her composition, 
and all we want to do is to get it out.” 

“ Exactly,” said I. “ That is just what 
we've been trying to do. I never doubted 
but what there was hair in my system, but 


the difficulty has been to bring it to the 
surface.”’ 


Now while this conversation had been 


going forward, the doctor had been vigor- 
ously rubbing Theodosia’s scalp. Suddenly 
he stopped and asked her how she felt. 

Do you feel itsprouting? asked my wife, 


“T think I do. My head certainly feels 
queer,” Theodosia replied. 

** Ah, then we must wait a while,” said 
the doctor; and then turning to me, “‘ The 
only danger is that when the hair once gets 
started it will grow too fast.” 

** But can’t you stop it?” 

“Not always, if it gets too much head- 
way.”’ 

*¢ And the consequence is ”—— 

“Too awful to contemplate. Let us not 
speak of it. I assure you that I will be just 
as careful as I possibly can be.”’ 

After a short pause the doctor placed his 
hands upon Theodosia’s head once more, 
and began rubbing. ; 

** How long,” I asked, ‘* does it generally 
take you to produce a good deal of hair?” 

‘** From three to five hours.” 

“Ha! what—hours ?” 

said hours, sir.” 

“And you do it all at one sitting?” 
queried my wife. 

Always.” 

I must admit, my dear reader, that I was 
slightly astonished at this declaration, al- 
though I was fully prepared to believe any- 
thing that Dr. Pilosemus might say. But 
this seemed to me almost too good to be 
true. 

“That is one of the secrets of my great 
success,’ observed the doctor. My work 
shows for itself. If you doubt my ability, 
all you’ve got to do is to try me, and if I 
don’t do everything that I say I will, why, I 
charge you nothing. Consequently, you see 
there can’t be any humbug about my treat- 
ment, for if I didn’t perform these cures I 
should have nothing to live upon, and I 
should prove myself a fraud every day of my 
life.” 

Well, he was certainly fair enough. Mrs. 
Wagman thought so too, and she became so 
elated that she made me promise to give her 
the first lock of hair that curled above my 
cranium. 

As Theodosia would be detained from 
three to five hours, Mrs. Wagman and I 
concluded that we would return home to tea, 
and come back for her after she got her hair 
out. 

The doctor suggested this to us, because, 
he said, when there were so many persons 
in the room, it had a tendency to disturb the 
electrical currents; and so, after learning 
from Theodosia that the prickling sensation 
still continued, coupled with the doctor’s 
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declaration that he could just feel the hair 
beginning to start, we took our leave and 
returned home. 

Mrs. Wagman and I sat down to tea, but 
we were so elated that we couldn’teat. We 
could only sit and smile at each other, and 
rub our scalps in silent joy. After a while 
Mrs. Wagman came round and sat on my 
knee, and put her arms around my neck, 
and then we kissed just as we used to when 
we were lovers. 

‘OQ Napoleon B., how shall I ever know 
you with your hair on!” 

‘*¢ But I should recognize you, my darling,”’ 
I said; ‘‘ I shall know that nose anywhere.” 

* And I shall know those soul-melting 
eyes of yours. By the way, Napoleon, there 
is one thing I want you to promise me.” 

“ What is it, my darling?” 

“Promise me that you won’t part your 
hair in the middle.” 

“Never, dearest; I will part it—no, you 
shall comb it yourself.” 

**Oh, may I?” and Hannah clapped her 
hands delighted. ‘Oh, won’t it be bliss- 
ful!” 

Well, we rather thought it would. It was 
quite natural that we should think so, for 
you must remember that we had both been 
bald from infancy; and although you, in 
your capillaceousness, cannot be expected 
to fully understand our feelings, you can 
faintly imagine them. 

At eight o’clock Mrs. Wagman proposed 
that we should go after Theodosia, who was 
now probably luxuriating in a luxuriant 
head of hair. 

Reaching the hotel, we went up to Dr. 
Pilosemus’s room. I opened the door, ex- 
pecting to find Theodosia y to throw 
herself into my arms; but I was disap- 
pointed. 

““Why, where is Theodosia?” said my 
wife. 

Where’s the doctor ?”” 

-**Only see the hair scattered around the 
room!” said Hannah. ‘ Locks of it, curls 
of it, shocks of it; but where is Theodosia?” 

** Here she is, in this chair,” said I, ad- 
vancing into the room. The back of the 
chair had. been turned toward the door, and 
consequently I did not notice that it was 
occupied until I caught a glimpse of Theo- 
dosia’s dress hanging over the arm of it. 

Yes, it was Theodosia’s dress; it was 
Theodosia’s hat; it was Theodosia’s boots; 
but, alas! ib the place of Theodosia’s head 
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there was nothing but a bundle or hall of 
hair! I squeezed her arm! It was soft! 

“Great heavens!” I yelled, ‘‘ our Theo- 
dosia has all run to hair! ”’ 

Mrs. Wagman screamed, and fell upon 
what was once our daughter’s bosom. 

‘*Oh, this is hairowing! ” she cried. 

“Yes, it is. It is truly awful! And she 
must have died in great agony, for see how 
her countenance is distorted. Her nose, 
though, looks quite natural; but she never 
had a hair lip till now.” 

‘* But what is this ?”’ cried my wife, seiz- 
ing a piece of paper that had been pinned to 
Theodosia’s dress. ‘‘ Read it, Napoleon, for 
I cannot.” 

I took the paper, and in a trembling voice 
read as follows:— 


“Mr. N. B. WaaMAN, Dear Sir,—When 
these words meet your eye, I shall be far 
away. If I do manage to escape your wrath, 
it will be a hairbreadth escape. But I be- 
lieve I warned you of the danger when you 
brought your daughter here to be treated for 
baldness, although I assure you that this is 
by far the worst case that I ever had. You 
see, I had a great deal of difficulty in getting 
the hair started; but when it did start, why, 
there was no stopping it, and you see the 
result! It is terrible, I know. I shudder 
when I think of it, and my hair stands on end. 
But it may be consoling to you to know that 
she seemed to be resigned to her fate. Her 
last words were, ‘ Put me in my little mat- 
tres.’ Yours, skedadlingly, 

‘* GEORGE H. PILOSEMUS.” 


** He is a villain!” said my wife. 

* Oh, if I could only find him!” I cried. 

‘*T’d tear his eyes out!’’ screamed Han- 
nah, wildly. 

‘*T’d tear his eyes out!” I yelled. 

But at this moment the proprietor of the 
hotel, Mr. Foogleman, entered the room. 

‘“*Eh! quite a good joke,’’ said he, glane- 
ing at Theodosia’s remains. 

‘¢ Joke!’ said I, catching him by the hair. 

** Joke!” screamed my wife, and she 
caught him by the hair. 

“‘Confound it, woman, you don’t think 


‘that this bundle of hair is Theodosia?” 


cried Foogleman. 

* Not Theodosia! ” 

““Why, bless you, no. She went away 
more than two hours ago.”’ 

Mr. Pilosemus?” I asked, 
ning to feel terribly faint. 
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‘Why, there’s his hair and whiskers,” 
laughed Foogleman, pointing to the table. 
“The rest of him I think you’ll find in com- 
pany with your daughter, and they’re prob- 
ably married ere this.” 

“Then his name is not Pilosemus ?” 

“Well, no,” replied Foogleman, with a 
quiet chuckle. ‘“ We call him Joe McCon- 
achy!” 

Hannah fell into my arms with a groan. 

“Don’t disturb yourself, my dear,’’ said 
I, ** for I won’t part my hair in the middle— 
no, never!” 

We went home then. We didn’t say a 
great deal on the way, for we didn’t feel like 


AN ICE CAVE. 


talking, though I believe Hannah did say I’d 
made a confounded fool of myself. 

Well, about three weeks afterward, Joe 
McConachy and his bride returned to Puck- 
waukee and took rooms at the village hotel. 
Theodosia sent a letter to her mother, ask- 
ing to be forgiven, and—and, well, we for- 
gave her, but we didn’t forgive Joe. No, we 
couldn’t forgive Joseph. Human nature 
won’t bear only about so much, and Joe had 
piled it on a little too heavy. Dang Joe! I 
say. If it hadn’t been for him, the Puck- 
waukee boys wouldn’t be shouting after me 
every time I venture out on the street, ‘I 
say, old Wagman, how’s your hair?” 


eastern Iowa, there exists one of the 
wonder works of nature. The ice cave at 
Decorah, in Winnesheik county, Ia., while 
it presents no particular feature of beauty, 
is one of the two or three ice caves in the 
world. Nature has dealt bountifully with 
the little town of Decorah. It nestles in 
one of the most beautiful and picturesque 
valleys in the state of lowa—‘“‘ The Land of 
the Beautiful View.”’ To the north of the 
town a half mile, extends for a mile east and 
west what is called the Palisade. This is a 
precipitous formation, worn by the action of 
water ages and ages ago. The cliff is two 
hundred and fifty feet high, and at its base 
winds in and out among the trees the beau- 
tiful Iowa river. A steep ascent of nearly 
two hundred feet, and the visitor comes to 
the mouth of the ice cave. It must be 
visited in the summer, however, as it is at 
that time that its most remarkable feature is 
disclosed in all its glory. _ 

Take the very hottest day in July or Au- 
gust, and after having clambered up the cliff 
to the mouth of the cave one is in excellent 
condition to appreciate this natural ice-box. 
There is a ledge extending out perhaps forty 
feet from the entrance, and as this is reached 
one can feel the icy draught caused by the 
air currents passing in and out of the cave. 
The people of Decorah have placed a large 
frame at the entrance to the cave in order to 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
AN ICE CAVE. 


IDDEN deep among the hills in north ~prevent it being closed by the rocks which 


are continually falling from the cliff above. 

Entering the cave the air grows colder 
and colder. There are two compartments 
to the cave. The first extends in and down- 
ward nearly seventy-five feet, when a sharper 
slope of fifteen is reached, and if the ther- 
mometer registers one hundred degrees in 
the shade outside, you may be sure to find 
here a natural toboggan slide. This is the 
first indication of ice, and some visitors are 
allowed to take the lead at this point, owing 
to the astonishing surprise awaiting them. 
A step or two on this incline and the visitor 
is precipitated clear to the bottom, the slope 
being glazed with a coating of ice about 
three inches thick. The slide brings up— 
down, rather—to the cavé proper. 

There is a cavern forty feet in length, 
ranging from eight to ten feet wide, and so 
high in places that the top cannot be seen. 
It is formed by a rift in the rock, and while 
there is an opening above somewhere, it 
eludes all search, and so far is now known 
has never been found. Beneath, above and 
at the sides it is one mass of pure ice, two, 
three, and in some instances eight inches 
thick. The ice is as transparent as a pane 
of glass, and in the rock beneath the ice the 
remains of snails, fish and eels may be seen. 
If you chip off the ice and break off a piece 
of the rock it will remain damp and cool for 
an hour after having left the cave. A few 
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minutes is as long as one dare remain in this 
natural refrigerator, owing to the high tem- 
perature of the blood at this time of the 
year. 

The hotter and dryer the atmosphere, the 
thicker the ice will be on the cave; and on 
the other hand, when it is cold enough to 
nip your ears while walking half a block, 
inside the cave it is warm and damp, and 
the drip, drip of the water as it continually 
falls from the rocks above reminds one of 
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spring, or the dropping of rain after an April 
shower from the eaves of a summer cottage. 

The cave is renowned in the legends of 
the Chickasaw and Winneshiek Indians. 
Less than sixty years ago, old Decorah, chief 
of all the Winnesheiks, used it for preserv- 
ing dressed game, such as deer and antelope. 
Decorah is a town of four thousand inhabi- 
tants about one huudred &nd twenty-five 
miles northwest of Dubuque.—Goldthwaite’s 
Geographical Magazine. 


WHAT THE BELLS SAID. 


BY TILLIE J. RAKERD. 


STOOD and listened at my gate 
Glad as a bird upon the wing, 

(I seem to forever stand and wait 

To hear them forever dimly ring); 
Low-waved peach blossoms over head, 

Pink as shell hearts down in the sea. 
They smiled at all the sweet bells said, 

And told it over again to me! 


They echoed softly ‘‘ Life is love,” — 
Oh, blossoms fading under my feet; 
Oh, blossoms dreaming up heavenly sweet. 
Ye are not more frail and heavenly sweet. 
They whispered of peace, of perfect rest. 
Bird fluttering wounded in yon tree, 
Ye are far happier, and more blest 
In your deep lonliness than me. 


They spoke of a bright and blissfal home 
On earth, where loved ones gladly meet. 
Now over the world I wearily roam 
With an exile’s restless heart and feet; 
Yet something in those tender chimes 
Left a strange glory in my breast, 
That will not sing thro’ formal rhymes 
But it atones for all the rest! 


Lost bells, —Oh, evening bells afar! 
The same sun sinks below yon hill. 
In Italy’s violet skies a star 
Says to my longing heart, “‘ Be still.” 
Dear blossoms of home, ye smile to-night 
And wave o’er another sunny head; 
si I stand alone in the fading light 
And dream of all that the sweet bells said. 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 


thank you.” 


MISS KENT. 


BY MARGARET ALSTYNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was a stormy day in November. The 
wind blew with keen power, and dark 
clouds floated rapidly over the sky. Any 
one having to traverse the streets that day 
would realize the decided unpleasantness of 
the weather. 

But Miss Kent had that day, as usual, 
been traversing the streets of Middleport 
considerably. She was a music-teacher, and 
her duties caused her to go from house to 
house, in order to give her pupils lessons. 
Wearisome work it was, but she had become 
so accustomed to it that it did not seem so 
really fatiguing to her. She had come well 
recommended to Middleport a year before, 
and since that time she had been industri- 
ously plying her vocation. 

It will be as well to state here that Mid- 
dleport was a prosperous town of about five 
thousand people—a place that for its size 
paid much attention to educational and 
musical interests. Miss Kent’s day’s work 
was done at last; the last pupil for the day 
had received instruction, and with a sigh of 
relief she started for her boarding-place. 
She carried a large book and several sheets 
of music. As she walked along a gust of 
wind caught the sheets, and by some means 
blew several of them out of her hands. 
They were blown in different directions, 
some whirling up the sidewalk, and one or 
two going out into the street. As she 
paused, scarcely knowing which to attempt 
to secure first, a pleasant voice at her side 
said, ** I will get them for you.” 

She glanced around, and beheld standing 
by her a gentleman a little above medium 
height, with dark brown eyes, and a closely 
trimmed though heavy black beard. 

_** I will be very much obliged if you will,” 
she said. 

The gentleman first secured those in the 
middie of the street, and then chased the 
others up the sidewalk till he had them all. 

“They are a little soiled,” he observed, 
as he handed them to her, “ but still not 
valueless, by any means.”’ 

You are very kind,” said Miss Kent; 


at 


She folded her shawl more closely about 
her, and went on her way. 

‘* T wonder who that lady is,”’ said Morton 
Gilbert—for that was his name—as he passed 
on his way down the street. ‘‘ She is extra- 
ordinarily handsome and ladylike. I used to 
know everybody here, but lately, being absent 
so much, I have lost the run of people.”’ 

Miss Kent’s thoughts were anything but 
unpleasant ones; she fancied that she should 
rather like this young man with a pleasant 
frank face, if she should become acquainted 
with him. 

She reached her destinatiou at length. It 
was nearly at the end of the street, and it 
was quite a genteel house that she entered. 
She boarded in the family of Doctor For- 
sythe, a kind man who had first induced her 
to come to Middleport, by telling her she 
could do well in teaching there. By the 
way, he was interested in having her there, 
for his own daughters were being instructed 
by her. Please do not misunderstand. Miss 
Kent received uo special favors from Doctor 
Forsythe; she rendered full return for all he 
did for her. She was not one of the kind to 
be dependent upon any one, if it were possi- 
ble to be avoided. 

She entered the house, went up-stairs to 
her room, but soon came down again into 
the parlor. Noone was there, but a bright 
fire was burning in the grate, casting a ruddy 
glow around. She sat by the fire a moment 
or two, and then went to the piano, One 
would suppose that she had had enough of 
the piano during the day; but not so; true, 
she had grown most heartily tired of hearing 
dull pupils drum upon it, but to touch its 
keys herself, and to draw from it sounds in 
harmony with her feeling, was and would be 
always a pleasure. 

Miss Kent was passionately fond of music, 
and this fact greatly lightened her labor. 
She would have been content to sit for hours 
alone, bringing from the instrument sweet 
sounds of melody. But this evening she 
had scarcely touched the keys when she was 
interrupted by the entrance of a young man. 

**Good-evening, Miss Kent,’’ he said, as 
he bowed to her. 

This was Vernon Forsythe, Doctor For- 
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sythe’s nephew. He was not a member of 
the family, but only a visitor, having come 
to his uncle’s two months before, and re- 
mained ever since. 

**You need not cease playing on my ac- 
count,” he said, as Miss Kent seated herself 
by the fire. 

**T do not,”’ she said. 
play.” 

There was silence for some time. She 
seemed abstracted in thought, and he—well, 
perhaps Vernon Forsythe was collecting his 
thoughts for some particular purpose. 

‘*Miss Kent,” he said at length, “‘ has it 
ever occurred to you that I must have some 
particular reason for staying here at my 


“T do not wish to 


uncle’s so long, when I came with the avowed 


intention of remaining but a month?” 

“T have never given the subject any 
special thought.” she said, somewhat coolly. 

“Would it astonish you,” he continued, 
“if I should inform you that you yourself 
were the cause of my remaining ?”’ 

Miss Kent had been thrown upon her own 
resources at an early age, consequently, 
though she was but twenty, she thoroughly 
understood the ways of the world, and the 
manners of men. She instantly saw and 
comprehended at what Vernon Forsythe 
was aiming. 

“JT do not wish to answer your question,” 
she said, more coldly than before. 

He bit his lip, and for a moment looked 
straight into the fire. ‘‘ You are the cause,”’ 
he uttered, finally. 

She made no answer to this. 

“Will you give me no encouragement to 
speak ?”’ he asked, impatiently. 

She turned herself full upon him. Cer- 
tainly he was blind not to have read discour- 
agement in those cool, quiet orbs. ‘Still I 
do not wish to answer your question,” she 
said. 

“* Miss Kent,” he said, ‘‘ though you seem 
unwilling to: commit yourself at all, I am 
going to commit myself fully. Hear me: I 
love you! ”’ 

The girl must have been accustomed to 
such things, for not a particle more color 
than usual flamed to her face. She received 
this declaration as quietly as though she had 
heard the same words from a dozen others. 
Perhaps it will not be amiss to state that she 
had heard them. 

“Mr, Forsythe, I am sorry to hear a6? 
she said, siwply. 

He grow pale; in those words he read his 


now. 
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fate. ‘‘ Will you not tell me that you love 
me?” he said. . 

She made no reply. 

‘¢ Answer me!” he said, almost fiercely. 
**Do you love me?” 

There was something like pity in her eyes 
think,’’ she answered, ‘‘ that in 
such cases as this the sooner a final decision 
is reached the better. SoI will tell you that 
I do not love you.” 

He grew white to his very lips, whether 
with anger, or disappointment, or pain, or 
all combined, was impossible to tell. ‘‘ Then 
you love another?” he said, desperately. 

It was on her lips to say ‘* You have no 
right to know that,’”’ but, pitying him, she 
did not say it. Instead, she satisfied him 
on that point by saying, “‘ Mr. Forsythe, I 
love no one iu the manner to which you 
refer.” 

**Then there is hope for me,” he contin- 
ued. Let me hope! 

**T cannot do it,’? was her reply. ‘‘I do 
not wish to be cruel, but I must tell you I 
can never love you. Itis best I should speak 
plainly. Let your love for me perish, for 
there is no hope. I am willing to be your 
friend, that is all.’’ 

If he had not been angry before, he was 
growing so now. He forgot himself entirely 
—or perhaps it would be better to say he 
showed forth something of what he was. 

‘*So,” he sneered, “I am by a 
music-teacher! 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore,’’ she said quickly, ‘‘ or, rather, of the 
possibility of it. Perhaps it is better to be 
refused by a music-teacher, than to 

** Yes! I, the proud and wealthy Vernon 
Forsythe, am refused by a music-teacher. 
Miss Kent, you should have considered that 
you would be raised above the necessity of 
toil. Yes,’’ he continued, mockingly, ‘* you 
might have become a lady. Even if you did 
not love me, it would have been well to 
marry me, for then you could queen it over 
society.” 

Her eyes flashed upon him with an ex- 
pression that made him cower. ‘ My heart 
and my hand are my own,” spoke forth the 
royal woman. ‘‘ They will never be bar- 
tered for wealth. Thank heaven, if I ama 
music-teacher, I am in an independent posi- 
tion! I do not know that I will ever wed; 
but when I do it will be to a man I can 
respect and love. Good-evening.”’ And she 
moved from the room. . 
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CHAPTER II. 


ISS KENT’S Christian name was Imo- 
gene—a very pretty name, so it might 
as well have been written before this. 

Imogene and Mr. Vernon Forsythe did 
not meet again until the next day at dinner. 
Then he announced that he should leave 
Middleport some time during the next week 
and return home. 

‘‘ By the way,” he added, “‘ my friend 
Morton Gilbert, who has been traveling in 
Europe for a year or so, will dine with us 
to-morrow; and he will also probably go 
home with me when I return next week.” 

‘*Is he handsome ?”’ inquired Miss Mollie 
Forsythe, one of the doctor’s daughters. 

‘‘T am glad to say that he is,” answered 
Vernon. 

“That is all you think about, Mollie,” 
said Dr. Forsythe. ‘‘ You never hear Miss 
Kent asking such questions as that.” 

‘*Is that intended for a compliment, Dr. 
Forsythe ?”’ said Imogene. ‘* Thank you, if 
it is.” 

**O Imogene! ’’ said Miss Mollie abruptly, 
“ it’s nice, isn’t it, that you are going to take 
a holiday to-morrow? You shall help Ver- 
non entertain Mr. Gilbert.” 

Miss Kent made no reply to this, and the 
merry girl commenced in a new strain. ‘I 
wonder what’s the matter with Cousin Ver- 
non, anyhow, to-day? He is moody and 
abstracted, and has eaten nothing worthy of 
notice either for breakfast or dinner. I 
wonder if he is in love? Tell me, are you 
not?” 

IT shouldn’t tell you if I were,’’ he an- 
swered, somewhat crossly. 

**Humph! cross, are you?’ continued 
Mollie. Touched you in a tender place, 
did 1? I know you are in love now.”’ 

And so she ran on during the whole of the 
meal. 

The next day Imogene was ill, and though 
the young gentleman known as Mr. Gilbert 
dined at Dr. Forsythe’s, she did not' go down 
todinner. Indeed, it must not be inferred 
that this would form the slightest motive for 
her doing so, for she had no desire whatever 
to behold him. The name was unfamiliar 
to her, and she had no idea that she had 
ever beheld its possessor. f 

Late in the evening she became better, 
and concluded that she would go down and 
enliven herself by playing a piece upon the 
piano. She did go down, and as she entered 


the parlor, found that it was occupied. 
Vernon, Dr. Forsythe and his daughters 
were there, and— 

‘“*Mr. Gilbert,” said Mollie Forsythe, as 
she introduced Imogene to a strange gentle- 
man. She had not expected to meet any 
one, but Mr. Gilbert—she had certainly met 
him before. She remembered in a moment; 
he was the gentleman who had secured her 
stray pieces of music. 

‘*T am happy to say that Miss Kent and I 
have met before,’’ said Mr. Gilbert, appar- 
ently much pleased that they had met again. 

And Imogene Kent’s heart beat a little 
more rapidly than usual, though perhaps she 
herself was not aware of this, as Morton 
Gilbert’s brown eyes were bent upon her. 
However this may be, her manner was per- 
fectly cool and self-possessed. 

‘* Mr. Gilbert rendered me quite a service 
yesterday, in saving some of my music which 
the wind had blown away,”’ she said simply. 

After this the acquaintance of the two, 
Imogene Kent and Morton Gilbert, pro- 
gressed rapidly. ‘They were soon on as good 
terms as if they had known each other for a 
long time. He seemed to direct his conver- 
sation to her principally. 

**Can we have some music, I wonder?” 
cried Mollie Forsythe, finally. 

* Let us have some music, by all means,”’ 
echoed Mr. Gilbert. 

**Tmogene will play,’’ remarked Dr. For- 
sythe. 

** Yes; come, Imogene,” said Mollie. | 

** Let me add my persuasion,” spoke Mor- 
ton Gilbert. ‘Miss Kent, please play and 
sing for us.”’ 

Thus strongly solicited, Miss Kent could 
not refuse, and taking her place at the piano, 
she played a couple of pieces, accompanying 
the last with her voice. It was a simple love 
song, but as it ended, something like the 
consciousness that this girl's was the one 
voice for him entered Morton Gilbert’s 
heart. 

‘“* There, that is all that I intend to play,” 
said Imogene, as she left the piano. ‘You 
remember, Mollie, that I have not been well 
to-day, anyway, and so please do not ask me 
to play any more. But we will listen to you 
now with the greatest of pleasure.”’ 

Miss Mollie took her turn at the piano, 
singing and playing several pieces very 
creditably. 

Mr. Gilbert had by some means got close 
to Imogene, and he found opportunity to 
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say in a low tone, “‘ Miss Kent, you have a 
beautiful voice.’’ 

‘“‘Thank you,” was all the answer she 
made. 

Short after Mollie ceased playing, Miss 
Kent asked to be excused. ‘‘I have before 

told you,” she said, ‘‘that I am not very 
well.” 

Vernon Forsythe and she had scarcely 
exchanged a word during the whole evening, 
but he said of her, in a whisper to Morton, 
as she left the room, “‘ Nice girl, isn’t she, 
Gilbert? Quite a lady, too, considering that 
she is only a music-teacher. One would 
suppose that she is worth a million from the 
queenliness of her manner.” 

Morton pretended not to hear him—at 
least, he made no reply. 

It may as well be stated here that Morton 
Gilbert was of a proud and wealthy family. 

But it is not necessary to state here 
whether this announcement was calculated 
to make him respect Miss Kent less or not; 
the effect of this upon his sentiments may 
be judged by his actions in the future. 

What do you think of her, Gilbert?” 
asked Mr. Forsythe, as they were retiring 
this evening. ‘*Of Miss Kent, I mean.’’ 

' “JT am not much in the habit of express- 
ing my opinion of young ladies when I have 
had such short acquaintance—indeed, not 
much in the habit of doing it at all,’’ replied 
Mr. Gilbert; ‘‘ buf—but Miss Kent impresses 
me very favorably.” 

“My Uncle Forsythe treats her as if she 
were a member of his own family,” contin- 
ued Vernon; ‘‘ but—well, she came here a 
year ago, a stranger, and I—sometimes fear 
that she is a mere adventuress, and will 
repay him in a way far different from what 
he deserves. Mayhap she is deceiving us 
all.” 

Truly Mr. Vernon Forsythe was showing 
forth some of the meanness of his nature, in 
speaking thus of an unprotected girl of whom 
he knew not a word of harm—especially 
after the events of the preceding evening. 

“Do you know of any evil the lady has 
done ?’’ asked Morton Gilbert, shortly and 
emphatically. 

N—n—o, I don’t,” stammered Vernon, 
crossly. 

“ Has she refused you, then?” Mr. Gil- 
bert scarcely dreamed that he was striking 
so straight at the mark. 

“The mischief! ” ejaculated Vernon For- 
sythe. ‘Do you imagine for 4 moment 
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that I would give a music-teacher a chance 
to refuse me?” 

Enough! enough!” said Morton, pacifi- 
cally; ‘‘we will drop the subject, and not, 
quarrel about a lady whom I have known 
but one evening, and of whom, by your 
words, you know nothing.” 

That night visions of a bright, fair face, 
with deep expressive eyes, sweet red lips, 
and cheeks of delicate crimson, flitted con- 
tinually across the slumbers of Morton Gil- 
bert, and more than once he awoke with the 
name ‘‘ Miss Kent” upon his lips. 


CHAPTER 


R. VERNON FORSYTHE seemed to 
be somewhat variable in his inten- 
tions, for he did not leave Middleport the 
next week, as he had announced he should 
do, but stated to the family, when Miss 
Kent was not present, that he should remain 
indefinitely, saying that he had no special 
reason for doing so, but that it was his 
whim. The truth is, the young man had 
nothing whatever to do in the world but to 
amuse himself, so that it did not make it 
inconvenient to anyone for him to stay, 
neither was there any call for him to leave 
until he was entirely ready to do so. 

But his object in staying? Perhaps he 
did not fully realize himself what it was. 
There was still left a desire to. win the love 
of Imogene Kent, and mingled with: that 
was. the resolve—not definite, however, as 
yet—that she should marry no one else, if 
he could prevent it. That he loved her with 
all the strength of his fiery aature, there 
was no doubt; that he was an unprin 
man will be made equally clear; so that he 
might have a strong influence in determining 
Imogene’s future happiness. And) in’ spite 
of her declaration that she could never love 
him, he was not entirely hopeless; she might 
change; certainly a match with him could 
not be a. very undesirable thing. He wasa 
Forsythe, not entirely unattractive in per- 
son, and, a8 before-mentioned, wealthy. 

But one thing began to occur that did not 
please him at all: Morton Gilbert was be- 
coming a frequent visitor at Dr. Forsythe’s 
residence; and he inferred—he had good 
cause for his inference—that Miss Kent was 
the attraction that drew him there. Appar- 
ently the music-teacher was making another 
conquest. 

‘*T didn’t think of his falling before her,” 
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he said to himself. ‘Not that 1 care for 
this part of it, but I can’t deny that Gilbert 
is a man who is calculated to win a woman’s 
heart, and she—pshaw! he shall not. have 
her.” 

One evening, a couple of weeks after Ver- 
non had made his declaration, Miss Kent 
entered the parlor, and found him standing 
with his elbows on the mantel. She had 
supposed the parlor was unoccupied, and 
now turned to withdraw. 

Miss Kent, remain,’’ said he. 
something to say to you.” 

She turned back and seated herself upon 
the sofa. 

He seemed to be in no hurry in speaking, 
but stood idly drumming upon the mantel- 
piece. 

‘“‘T am waiting your pleasure,” she said, 
finally. ‘“‘I would not have remained to 
interrupt your thoughts if you had not 
requested me to. I scarcely ever refuse a 
reasonable request.”’ 

‘“*T am ready to speak,” he replied. ‘I 
haven’t very much to say, after all. I sup- 
pose you are beginning to triumph again in 
that you are making another conquest. 
Mr. Forsythe and Mr. Gilbert—that is well 
for a’’—— 

She arose and looked him in the face with 
hereyes full of calmscorn. ‘‘So you wished 
me to remain, did you, Mr. Forsythe, that 
you might insult me? You can scarcely 
expect me to remain for that purpose.” 

She started to leave the room once more, 
but he was before her, and would not let 
her go. 

“You shall hear all I have to say,” he 
Uttered. ‘‘ I suppose you love Morton Gil- 
bert, do you not?” 

Her face grew very pale, but she answered 

him not a word. 
- “So I am not worthy of an answer?”’ he 
continued. * Well, I will assume that you 
do; and now hear me.” He was growing 
very angry, or he certainly would not have 
said yet what followed. ‘‘ You shall never 
wed him. I have loved you, woman, pas- 
sionately, but my love shall turn to hatred, 
and my hatred shall be stronger than my 
love has been. In that you will have much 
to fear. Yes, I will make your love a curse 
to any man upon whom you will bestow it. 
You may think I am premature; perhaps I 
@m in this case, but I have warned you for 
alltime. I am done; you may go.” 

She was as white as death; but still not 


have 
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uttering a syllable, never taking her blazing 
eyes from his face, she retreated to the door. 
Then turning, he heard her slow and stately 
tread as she departed. 

‘¢ By heavens! she bears it well,” he mut- 
tered. ‘“‘She is indeed a very queen. I 
thought I could provoke her to a retort. I 
know she was angry enough at me to kill 
me. Most women would have induged in a 
paroxysm of tears, but she showed no evi- 
dence of any such weakness. I can but 


admire her self-control.” 


He had sunk into a seat, and his anger 
was cooling. ‘‘I have gone too far,” he 
uttered to himself at length. ‘I have not 
only ruined my chances, but I was indeed 
premature. Well, so must it be now; war 
is declared—we are enemies henceforth. _ It 
is said that forewarned is forearmed. It 
would have been better if I had said noth- 
ing; but to make up for_it, bach: comes 
to active measures, I will only work the 
harder.” 

The next morning Miss Kent was not at 
the breakfast-table. 

As she made her round this morning she’ 
stopped at a place where she was only an 
occasional, not a regular caller. This was 
the residence of Mrs. Bushnell, a widow 
lady in independent circumstances. She 
and Miss Kent had become somewhat inti- 
mately acquainted. She had taken what 
she chose to call a “‘ great fancy” to Imo- 
gene. “She was a kind woman, a perfect 
lady, and possessing no daughters of her 
own, she had said more than once, “My 
dear Imogene, I wish that you could become 
my companion. If it ever becomes neces- 
sary for you to leave Dr. Forsythe, come 
and reside with me.’’ And she would add, 
‘You wouldn’t have to feel dependent upon 
me; you could repay me for all I should do 
for you in many ways.’”’ 

And this morning Imogene told her that 
she would now be glad to avail herself of the 
kind offer. 

‘‘And when will you come?’ inquired 
the lady. 

‘If you have no objections, we will say 
that I have already come,” answered Imo- 
gene. ‘Sometime I will tell you why is is 
so abruptly.” 

**T am glad it is so soon,”’ said Mrs. Bush- 
nell. ‘‘ When will you have your things 
brought ?” 

“* Before long,” was the reply; ‘‘ probably 
to-day; my piano, however, not so soon.’’ 
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And thus Imogene made arrangements to 
change her residence. She had during the 
night considered the matter well. At first 
she had thought she would tell Dr. Forsythe 
all, and that she could no longer remain 
under the same roof with hisnephew. Then 
it entered her mind that this would cause 
trouble in the Forsythe family—the old doc- 
tor would get highly enraged with Vernon, 
and then there would be a terrible quarrel. 
And the high-principled girl resolved that 
she would not even run the risk of causing 
enmity between men of the same blood; she 
would bear wrong first; it would all be made 
right some day, she had no doubt. That 
Dr. Forsythe would not understand her, and 
that he would think strangely and even 
hardly of her, she did not doubt; but it was 
all she could do. She would have to leave 
his house abruptly, without any explana- 
tions whatever. She would bear all the 
blame herself. 

This day, as the Forsythe family were 
sitting down to dinner, wondering what had 
become of Imogene, a letter was brought in 
for the doctor. He paused to read it. 

‘“*Humph!” he ejaculated, when he had 


finished it. ‘‘ I can’t understand the mean- 
ing of this. Listen.” 
And he read as follows:— 


My DEAR FRIEND ,—Circumstances over 
which I have no control, force me abruptly 
and unexpectedly to leave your house. Be- 
lieve me when I state that I am very sorry 
todoso. However, at present I cannot give 
my reasons for this change. Please do not 
think harshly of me. If you knew all, you 
would not blame me. I am deeply grateful 
for your kindness in the past. 

IMOGENE KENT.” . 


Now,” ejaculated the old gentleman, 
when he had finished reading, ‘‘some of 
you have deeply insulted Imogene, or she 
would never have done this. I want to 
know who it was.” 

And he looked about as if he wanted to 
find some one upon whom he could vent a 
little just anger. 

* Was it you, Mollie?” he asked. 

** Indeed, father, Miss Kent and I never 
had the least trouble in the world.” 

The next time the doctor struck in the 
right place. 

* Vernon, was it you?” he said. 

Mr. Vernon Forsythe bit his lips and made 
no reply to this. 
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“Vernon,” repeated Dr. Forsythe, “I 
want to know if you have been the cause of 
this action on the part of Miss Kent ?”’ 

“How could I cause her to do this?” 
answered Vernon, evasively. 

‘*‘ Answer me squarely, sir,’’ retorted the 
doctor in great anger, ‘“‘ whether you have 
done any wrong to Miss Kent, or not.” 

‘¢T—I—have done her no wrong that I 
am aware of,” answered this very worthy 
young man. 

scarcely believe you now,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Your hesitation condemns you. 
Really, if I were positive that you had in 
any way insulted her, I’d horsewhip you. 
Yes, I would,” raged the old gentleman, 
‘and I'd do it decently, too!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


ORTON GILBERT called at the resi- 

dence of Dr. Forsythe on the evening 

of the next day after Miss Kent had de- 
parted. 

Vernon was still further satisfied as to 
what drew him there, when he presently 
asked for her. 

Morton did not stay long, but excusing 
himself, departed. He did not soon come 
again. 

One evening, a couple of weeks later, 
Vernon was made aware that it was time to 
proceed to his active measures, if he in- 


. tended to do so—that is, he was impressed 


with the fact that he should thus proceed. 

A friend overtook him on the street and 
inquired, ‘‘ Have you heard the news, For- 
sythe ?” 

‘*T have heard nothing special,” was his 
reply. 

‘Our friend Gilbert is paying quite seri- 
ous attentions to Miss Kent. By the way, 
she used to be a member of your uncle’s 
family. I was not aware she had ceased to 
be until to-day. Gilbert is certainly a fre- 
quent visitor at Mrs. Bushnell’s, where she 
now is. The old lady used to be a friend of 
mine. Think I’ll call, for this Miss Kent is 
certainly an attractive girl. Gilbert is ahead 
of me, though. Rumor says they are en- 
gaged.” 

Thus the young man went on, meaning no 
harm whatever by speaking thus familiarly 
of Miss Kent. 

“ Well, if he wants her, I wish him suc- 
cess,” answered Vernon, evasively. 

“T am not so sure that I do,” said the 
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other, lightly. 
sand.” 

‘¢T wasn’t uware that you knew her,” said 
Forsythe. 

*¢ Oh, I am only slightly acquainted, but— 
I am going across the street. Good-day.” 

* So, sol”? muttered Vernon Forsythe, as 
he walked slowly along, ‘‘ matters are prog- 
ress(g more rapidly than I had thought 
they would. I have been asleep; but now 
to my pians, and we will see who will tri- 
umph.” 

He entered the Forsythe residence, and 
went straight to his room. 

Now jor a plot,’ he thought. ‘‘I be- 
lieve the one of which I have been thinking 
will accomplish my purpose. I'll try it, any- 
way, and if that dvesn’t succeed, I’ll devise 
something else. This will certainly be good, 
though. Gilbert is very proud. It was 
lucky that I beheld that item in that old 
newspaper.” 

He obtained writing materials, and sat 
down atatable. ‘‘ Now to begin,’ he mut- 
tered. He wrote a letter, or what seemed 
to be a letter, and then examining it closely, 
it apparently did not suit him, for he de- 
stroyed it, saying as he did so, ‘“* There must 
be no resemblance to my usual hand.” This 
he repeated several times, writing and de- 
stroying a number in succession. 

At last he obtained a writing that seemed 
to satisfy him, for he folded it and placed it 
under lock and key, at the same time utter- 
ing the words, ‘‘ So far so good.”’ 

Then he sat for some minutes in deep 
thought. ‘1 must take all proper precau- 
tions,”’ he said to himself finally, ‘‘ to insure 
the success of my plan. That there is such 
@ person in the prison I have no doubt, but 
I will write to the officer in charge and have 
him to certify it. It will involve a delay of 
a day or two, bu: better that than that my 
plan should be foiled.’ So he wrote once 
more, taking no trouble, however, this time 
to disguise his handwriting. 

What al] this meant may be better under- 
steod when a conversation that occurred 
between Morton Gilbert and Mr. Vernon 
Forsythe a few days later is related. 

It occurred in the room of the former, 


“She is ohe aithong a thou- 


whither the latter had gone for the very 


purpose of holding it. He did not state the 

Object for which he had come, however, but 

approached the subject gradually. 
“Gilbert,” he said, at length, ‘‘do you 


know what is flying about town?” 
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‘I cannot say that I do,” answered 
Morton, 

“* It is stated that you and Miss Kent are 
engaged.” 

Humph, indeed!”’ responded the other, 
neither affirming nor denying. 

Vernon assumed a serious air. 

** My dear friend,”’ he said, *‘I am going 
to assume that you are not, and I truly hope 
that you are not; and if you have any idea 
of engaging yourself to her, I have some 
facts to present to you that I think will pre- 
vent your doing so. Believe me that all I 
shall do will be through friendship for you; 
I am totally disinterested in this matter, I 
assure you. I do not wish to pain you, but 
here is a letter that, under the circumstances, 
I cannot withhold from you. Please read 
this latter portion.”” And he handed Mor- 
ton the very letter he had taken so much 
pains to prepare in his own room a few days 
before. 

To Morton it seemed to be an ordinary 
letter of correspondence, in a hand that was 
unfamiliar. Its concluding paragraph—the 
one to which his attention had been drawn, 
and which he read at a glance, almost be- 
fore he was aware of its purport—was as 
follows:— 


“IT must tell you something about Miss 
Kent, the music-teacher, which I neglected 
to do when I was at Middleport last fall. 
She’s the daughter of a convicted felon. I 
was in court in a certain place in this State 
four years ago, and saw him sentenced. I 
remember not only his name, Homer Kent, 
but also the fact that his daughter was pres- 
ent in court, and her great beauty attracted 
attention. When I saw your Miss Kent, I 
recognized the same person immediately. 

**Your friend, HERBERT OWENs.” 


Morton turned the sheet to look at its 
heading; it bore only the words ‘* Brentwood 
Grange’ at its head. He smiled — 
but only said:— 

** Well, I have read.” 

“To satisfy myself fully,’”’ continued For- 
sythe, “‘ I have written to the authorities at 
Columbus that have charge of the State 
prison, and here is my answer.” 

He pulled out of a yellow envelope an 
important looking document; no need to 
mistake from whence it came, for it was 
headed in glaring capitals. It contained 
this communication :— 


**'We have the man of whom you inquire, 
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Homer Kent, titider confinement here; he 
is sentenced for twenty years. He was 
brought here four years ago. 

“ HosMER JONES, Supt. Penitentiary.” 


‘You certainly went to a good deal of 
unnecessary truuble, Forsythe, to obtain 
that,”’ said Morton, coldly. 

“*T obtained it partly for the sake of my 
friends who are likely to be imposed upon 
by this”— He stopped, for there was 
something in Morton Gilbert’s eyes that 
showed it would be dangerous to proceed 
further in that direction; ‘‘ and—and partly 
for my own satisfaction,’’ he stammered, in 
conclusion. 

**T cannot but look upon your showing 
me this, as well as your obtaining this last 
document, with the highest contempt,” was 
Morton’s utterance, as he paced the room 
angrily. 

‘Peace, peace, my friend!’’ said the 
hypocrite. ‘‘ You do not appreciate what I 
am doing for you now, but you will some 
day. And now, as you are a little out of 
temper, I bid you good-evening, for fear 
you may say some harsh things that might 
create a breach between us.’’ And before 
Morton could say another word he was gone. 

“ Curse you, curse you, Morton Gilbert! ” 
Vernon Forsythe muttered, as he hurried 
along the street. ‘“‘I know now that you 
love her, and to be her successful lover will 
be your death. The mischief!” In his 
haste he had almost run over an old woman. 
“‘ Why don’t you keep out of my way?” he 
ejaculated, roughly. 

But she was hurrying away, and could 
scarcely have heard what he said. He 
paused to notice her retreating form. 

‘* Heavens! that figure—it is—no, impossi- 
ble; she was young and beautiful—that one 
is old and elfish. But still there is a strange 
resemblance of figure. Pshaw! it is non- 
sense for me to suppose it is the same.”’ 

And he started on once more, apparently 
forgetting in a moment the woman and the 
impression she had made upon him. 

‘I think my seeds were well planted,’’ he 

-continued to himself. ‘‘Gilbert is angry 
now, but when he comes to his senses he 
will credit this well-constructed tale. And 
he, a proud Gilbert, will never marry a 
felon’s daughtter. Ha! I give myself honor 
for a very creditable plot; the way it is gotten 
up, he can never ferret it out. Ha! ha! Her- 
bert Owens, of Brentwood Grange! Satis- 
_isfactory, isn’t it? As for Homer Kent, 
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State penitentiary, he will find ‘him there: 
that part of it is all correct anyhow. I am 
certain, too, that he will never ask me any 
questions, for he is too proud for that.” 

But what was the effect of this scheme 
upon Morton Gilbert? That he loved Imo- 
gene Kent he had been compelled to ac- 
knowledge to peaae however, no one else, 
not even she herself, knew positively, that 
he loved her—he had only confessed hiPiove 
to himself. His anger did cool, and then he 
calmly thought over this story. That it was 
true he could scarcely doubt; that Vernon 
Forsythe would be so entirely base as to 
invent it was scarcely likely to enter his 
mind, especially as he knew of no reason 
why he should do all this. Had he not 
wronged Vernon in growing angry? he 
even asked himself once. The fellow no 
doubt meant well in telling him of this. The 
world would gossip greatly when it should 
transpire that he, » member of a proud fam- 
ily, had proposed marriage to a felon’s 
daughter. Yes, there was the point; Mrs. 
Morton Gilbert—if she should chance to love 
him—the daughter of a man in the State 
prison. A very, very great thing would that 
be in the eyes of the world. 

But, after all, whether he acknowledged 
it to himself or not, down in his heart was 
the answer to his question about Vernon. 
It was in the consciousness that an insult 
had been offered to his manhood in the con- 
veyance of the insinuation that, loving this 
woman, herself pure, he should cease to 
love her upon obtaining the knowledge that 
she was so unfortunate as to be the daugh- 
ter of a criminal. And in his heart, too, 
was the knowledge that it was best to turn 
his back upon all the world, if need be, and 
cling to his love. Love would bring him 
happiness—the bowing to his pride never 
could. 

As to whether Morton Gilbert would act 
the better part, be true to himself, his hap- 
piness, remains to be seen. 


CHAPTER V. 


IDDLEPORT was excited, and over 

no very great matter, either. It was 
simply this: Professor Johnson’s musical 
convention had been in session for a week, 
and now it was about to close with a grand 
concert. However, it wasn’t very strange 
that the inhabitants of Middleport should be 
interested, for nearly all of the musical tal- 
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ent of the place, as well as that of neighbor- 
ing places, would be engaged in it. 

So it was heralded in flaming bills that 
Professor Johnson, President of the Alle- 
ghany College of Music, would conduct a 
musical concert in Middleport, and there 
would be a chorus of one hundred and 
twenty-five voices, and it would be held on 
the third night after the day on which Ver- 
non ,bad made his pretended revelation to 
Mo Gilbert about Miss Kent’s father. 
Miss Kent herself was to take a somewhat 
prominent part in the affair. 

It is not necessary to dwell here. The 
appointed evening came, and as large an 
audience as any manager could desire greeted 
Professor Johnson’s concert. 

The performance progressed finely; it was 
half way through. The next piece on the 
programme was a solo to be sung by Miss 
Imogene Kent. This was the first time 
that she had appeared, but from this place 
her name was marked several times on the 
programme. 

The curtains rolled up, disclosing Imogene 
standing calm and self-possessed befure the 
large audience. There was a low murmur 
of admiration; the girl was strikingly beau- 
tiful. But to ome seated not twenty feet 
from the front of the stage, her appearance 
brought peculiar emotions. That one was 
Morton Gilbert. There had been, during 
the last few days, in his heart a great strug- 
gle between love and pride. 

Let not scorn fall upon him; it requires 
great, very great courage to brave the opin- 
ion of the world. That struggle was an 
eminently natural one, and one, too, that 
occurs in the bosom of some one every day 
in the history of the world. 

But now Morton Gilbert’s heart went out 
With great longing toward this girl, whom 
he was realizing he loved with all his 
strength. 

We must notice one portion of Imogene’s 
dress; that is, an overdress of light gauzy 
material. But the song commenced, her 
clear, sweet voice rang out -over the house; 
hot a sound save her tones, not even a 
breath could be heard. 

When she had finished the silence contin- 
ued for a moment; it was broken by demon- 
strations of tumultuous applause. Then 
there was encore after encore. Miss Kent 
did not wish to appear, so the manager tried 
to still them, but he could not. 


She appeared again at length, slightly 


flushed, but with no other signs of embarrass- 
ment. Instantly the silence was as breath- 
less as before. But scarcely had the first 
notes fallen upon the ears of the stilled 
multitude, when there was seen creeping up 
over the scenery behind the singer the lurid 
glow of flames. 

In a moment it had burst into a bright 
glare—in another moment, even while the 
sounds of her voice were yet echoing through 
the room, before she had comprehended her 
danger, a shower of sparks had fallen upon 
the light dress of Imogene Kent, and she 
was ablaze. 

At the first sight of the flames the audi- 
ence had risen in involuntary terror, but 
now, with the sight of that slender form 
being wrapped in flames, it sank back, as 
one person, in terrible fascination. 

There seemed to be but_.one, in all the 
assemblage, who had power to move; that 
one was Morton Gilbert. He sprang from 
his seat, ran forward, leaped upon the stage, 
and jerking the covering from the piano, a 
bright woollen stuff, he wrapped it around 
Miss Kent. It answered every purpose; the 
flames that were fast enfolding her were 
extinguished in a moment. 

** Are you injured ?”’ he inquired, breath- 
lessly. 

Thank heaven, I am not!’ she said. 

The audience was now breaking up in 

wild confusion. 
_ “ Let there be no confusion!” shouted a 
voice in thunder tones. ‘* There are abun- 
dant means of exit, and if you will all keep 
cool, there need be no one injured.’’ 

This re-assured the frightened people, and 
in ten minutes every one of the audience 
were outside. Middleport Hall was no death- 
trap with insufficient modes of egress. 

Morton had stood still for an instant, 
scarcely realizing now what was going on, 
scarcely realizing those loud tones, for [mo- 
gene Kent was clasped close to his heart. 
The flames were rapidly increasing, and the 
performers were rapidly making their exit 
at side entrances. 

‘* We must go,”’ she was the first to say. 

He started as if from a trance. 

** Certainly we must,” he said. 
take my arm. 

When they reached the outside, the flames 
were bursting brightly out of the building. 

“It must..go; it cannot be saved,” was 
the cry. 

Soon the very heavens were illumined by 
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the glare of flames. But we must pass from 
this scene; suffice it to say that the flames 
did their work completely, and the large 
building was soon in ashes. 

Morton escorted Miss Kent home. 

“¢] will call to-morrow,” he said, as he 
gave her into the charge of Mrs. Bushnell. 
And before either of them could answer, he 
had bade them good-night and was gone. 

After he had reached his room, he paced 
it steadily for hours. And in that time his 
love conquered his pride, and he resolved 
that on the morrow he would offer Imogene 
Kent his heart and hand. In the brief 
moments of her peril this evening, he had 
discovered how inestimably dear she was to 
him; his whole life would be a blank without 
her. And when the conquest was accom- 
plished, there was a great relief to him; he 
felt that he intended to do what was just, 
both for himself and Miss Kent, and his 
conscience was satisfied. 

The next evening found him at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Bushnell. Imogene received 
him alone. For some time their conversa- 
tion ran on ordinary subjects. 

‘*] suppose you experienced no ill effects 
from your peril last night ?”’ he said, finally. 

**None whatever,” she answered. She 
rose, walked over to him, and offered him 
her hand. ‘I have not thanked you yet,” 
she said, ‘‘for preserving my life. I am 
deeply grateful; allow me to’’—— 

He was holding her hand, and now he 
interrupted her. 

* You need not thank me,’’ he said. “O 
Miss Kent, your life is more precious to me 
than my own!” 

He paused for a moment, and she with- 
drew her hand. 

“I came here this evening,’? he com- 
‘menced again, ‘‘ with the intention of speak- 
ing my heart to you. I will do it now; Imo- 
gene Kent, I love you!” 

She had seated herself again, and her face 
was turned from him. 

**You are the only woman I have ever 
loved,”’ he continued, ‘‘and my love is as 
deep and strong as my being. Tell me now 
whether 

She had turned her face towards him. 

““Mr. Gilbert,” she interrupted, very 
quietly, ‘‘consider what you are saying. I 
am only a poor music-teacher; you are the 
wealthy Mr. Gilbert of a proud family.” 

“I have considered all,” he said, quickly; 
» ** and in telling you that i love you, Ih a 


said the strongest words that I am able to 
say—those words comprehend all. And oh, 
Miss Kent, if you love me, let no false deli- 
cacy about my being wealthy, and, as you 
choose to term it, of proud family, come be- 
tween us! You are my queen, and if you 
can tell me that you love me, you will make 
me entirely happy.’’ 

Her face flamed, then it grew very pale; 
her eyes moistened. The girl who had 
passed through many trying scenes so calmly 
and quietly, was touched to the heart at 
last. She bowed her head and burst into 
tears. 

‘*T do love you,”’ she murmured brokenly, 
‘and I will try and make you happy.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


LEASANT leafy June was almost gone, 
but before it should pass away it was 
set that Imogene Kent and Morton Gilbert 
should be united in bonds binding forever. 
To them both it was a pleasant time, this 
period of courtship. Morton had insisted- 
that the wedding day should not be too far 
distant, and then setting the day himself, 
had persuaded Imogene to consent to it. 

For a while the story that Vernon For- 
sythe had made him acquainted with had 
troubled him a little; not the fact of its being 
true, but that she-never told him of it. But 
at length his mind was set at rest, and the 
matter gave him no more uneasiness, 

‘* Was your father’s name Homer Kent?” 
he said abruptly to Imogene one day. 

“It was not,” she answered, her calm, 
truthful eyes fixed upon him; “his name 
was Edward. Why do you ask?”’ 

“T heard the name Homer Kent,” an- 
swered Morton, ‘“‘and thought perhaps it 
might be that of your father.” 

‘* My father died when I was fifteen,” she 
said, sadly, ‘*my mother one year later. O 
Morton, it is right I should tell you that my 
life till my father died was one of ss since 
then one of hardship.” 

“Thank heaven, it will be so no longer,” 
he said fondly. 

And looking in the depths of her eyes, he 
was as well satisfied of the truth of what she 
was saying as he was of his own existence. 
There had been a mistake, a malicious false- 
hood by some one mayhap—perhaps Ver- 
non’s friend. If he had known of what had 
occurred between Imogene and Vernon 
himself, he would have been positive that it 
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was a malicious falsehood. However, as yet 
he knew not of it. 

The happy evening came at last. The 
wedding would be at Mrs. Bushnell’s, and 
the old lady was happy in the fact that there 
would be a good deal of display. 

The guests assembled, among them Ver- 
non Forsythe. He had been invited at the 
request of Morton; Imogene knew nothing 
of his coming till she beheld him there. As 
for Morton, he was too happy a man to har- 
bor any ill-will against him, and he had never 
repeated the story of Homer Kent, which he 
supposed Forsythe fully believed. 

The ceremony was said at last, the two 
were made one twain; the solemn words, 
“What God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder,” had been uttered. Then 
all was mirth and amusement, and Vernon 
Forsythe was the gayest of the gay. 

At one time he was standing by Mrs. 
Bushnell, conversing in an animated man- 
ner, when his eye falling upon a figure at 
the opposite side of the room, he started 


violently. 


‘* Who is that lady yonder with her back 
to us?’’ he asked of Mrs. Bushnell. 

_In the meantime the person spoken of had 
moved more into the light, and turned her 
face toward them; she was an old woman, 
apparently sixty years of age. 

“That old lady?” said Mrs. Bushnell. 
“ Why, that is a friend of mine, Mrs. Cuth- 


‘bert, a comparatively late acquaintance. 


Why did she attract your attention specially? 
One would suppose 

“Oh, a mere resemblance,” replied Ver- 
nO, seemingly tio longer interested in her. 
“T could have sworn,” thought Vernon to 
himself, “to that figure. I remember now 
I was struck by the resemblance of a figure 
once before. That was on the street; she 
ean’t deceive me again.”’ 

His eyes were now fixed upon some other 
person with an expression that made Mrs. 
Bushnell shudder. What could be the mat- 
ter with the man? She glanced in the 
direction of his gaze, and beheld Morton 
and Imogene surrounded by a gay group. 

A few moments later he left her side. 
Slowly he made his way toward the bride 
and groom. At length they were standing 
comparatively alone, Imogene upon Mor- 
ton’sarm. Vernon went up before them, 
not noticing that the old woman who had 
startled him was close behind him: 


“I am going to whisper my congratula- 


tions to your bride, Gilbert,” he said, 
laughingly. 

And before Morton could say yes or no, 
he bent his lips to Imogene’s ear and 
hissed :— 

*“*T told you I would make your love a 
curse to any man upon whom you should 
bestow it. I shall make my words good; 
your husband dies this instant.” 

And springing back before the horrified 
girl could utter a word, with the fire of 
deadly hatred in his eyes, he lifted over the 
breast of Morton Gilbert a gleaming blade; 
and he whom it threatened seemed to have 
no chance for his life, for before he could 
even comprehend that deadly motion, the 
blade would fall. 

A moment more—there was a blow; but it 
was not struck by Vernon Forsythe. In- 
stead, the old woman behind him had lifted 
her arm, and, with strength surprising for 
one of her apparent years, driven to its hilt - 
in his side a dagger. He fell heavily to the 
floor. 

“*T am avenged! yon villain foiled!’’ she 
cried. 

She raised herself erect, and threw from ° 
her person the disguise of age, standing 
before them all a young and beautiful 
woman. 

‘Blame me not!” she exclaimed to the 
horrified and apparently paralyzed assem- 
blage. ‘It is but justice that he should die. 
That man, prostrate there by my blow, he, 
Vernon Forsythe, found me three years ago 
in the sunny vales of my pleasant Southern 
home, an innocent, merry maiden; when he 
left me I was such no longer, my innocence 
was forever gone! Ha! ha! we are quits 
now. Revenge is sweet, almost as sweet, 
as sweet as the love I bore him! I am 
going; farewell.” 

And she rushed wildly from their pres- 
ence; none of them ever saw her more. 
Vernon Forsythe half raised himself as she 
departed. 

‘*She has killed me,” he groaned. “I’m 
dying with my sins upon me—unforgiven.” 

He sank back with the shades of the great 
change coming into his face. 

* A word,” he muttered. ‘“ Gilbert, I 
have tried to wrong you and your wife. You 
remember that letter I showed you about 
her father—it was a forgery written by my- 


self. I saw the name Homer Kent in an =. 


old newspaper, as one who had been sem- 
tenced to the penitentiary, and actedfupom 
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the idea suggested by it. I loved Imogene 
with a love that might have made a better 
man of me, but she refused me, and I vowed 
to be revenged. To-night I would have 
killed you, but she stopped me. Oh, that 
awful pain—it is killing me! I have been a 
terrible sinner—for 

Vernon Forsythe was dead! 

A little more, and we are done. Morton 


and Imogene are entirely happy in the love 
of each other. They shudder sometimes— 
at least, Imogene shudders when she thinks 
how nearly all her happiness came 10 being 
destroyed upon her wedding evening. But 
the terrible end of Vernon Forsythe cannot 
darken the brightness of their lives. They 
pity the memory of the wretch—that is all. 


A GHOSTLY ADVENTURE ON EXMOOR. 


ILLIAM HURSTWICK was the re- 
verse of a romantic or sentimental 
young man, being hard headed and endowed 
with a fair share of common sense, which 
the buffetings he had received in some 
thirty years of a hard struggle against ad- 
verse circumstances had done their best to 
strengthen. Noone could call him visionary 
or hysterical, or aught but the most prosaic 
of mortals, yet he always vouched for the 
truth of the following tale:— 


After some years of continuous hard work 
he thought he should like a holiday. He 
applied to his employer, who, knowing the 
value of a good clerk, at once gave him six 
weeks’ leave. 

Then Hurstwick turned over in his mind 
whither his steps should lead him, and finally 
“decided that he would go to beautiful Devon. 
He had no one to consult save himself, as 

“he stood alone in the world as far as rele- 
tions were concerned, therefore his prepara- 
tigns were soon made, and he was on bis 
way to Devonshire. 

In spite of his hard-headedness the beauty 
of the scenery appealed strongly to him, and 
he would lie for hours watching the sea in 
all its changeful moods, the white clouds 
scudding across the blue expanse of sky, the 
lovely valleys and tree-clothed combes that 
stretched away in an endless vista island. 

September was drawing to a close, and 
with it Hurstwick’s holiday, when the fol- 
lowing adventure befell him. 

He was lodging at a small farm in the 
vicinity of Porlock bay, where everything 
was of the most primitive description as 
~ regarded furviture and utensils, hut where 

e food was plentiful and good. For the 
‘first time in his life he was introduced to 
**squab pie,’’ Devonshire juaket, clotted 


cream, and such like delicacies, indigenous 
to the country, and they were helped with 
no niggard hand, by the portly, rosy-com- 
plexioned wife of the farmer, who was 
accustomed to the enormous appetites of the 
farm hands which the pure bracing air in- 
duced. 

He had made several excursions over Ex- 
moor to various places, laughing at the admo- 
nitions of his hostess never to let dusk over- 
take him on the moor if he would wish to 
avoid unpleasant circumstances, such as 
meeting the ghostly white rabbit, or Lady 
Howard in her coach, with its four skeleton 
horses, or the spectral hearse, the coal-black 
steeds of which emit sulphurous flames from 
their eyes and nostrils, as they sink deep 
into the ground if any one is adventurous 
enough to approach at all near them. 

What did he care for ghosts, skeleton or 
otherwise? And he was highly amused at 
the mere idea of a poor little white rabbit 
being able to harm anybody, though the 
landlady shook her head portentously at his 
scoffing. 

It was a pleasant morning when he set 
out, quite warm and balmy, and the sea 
shone with myriad ripples as it softly lapped 
the shore below. 

Hurstwick was a good walker, and in- 
tended to visit on foot some of the most 
noted places on Exmoor. 

He laughingly told the farmer’s wife that 
he should be quite ready for the broiled fowl 
and mushrooms when he returned at eight 
o’clock, and almost the last words he heard 
from her were an injunction that he had 
better make his return an hour earlier at 
least, as it got dark so soon in September. 

But Hurstwick paid little attention to her, 
and her warnings fell on heedless ears. 

He walked across the moor, with its wild 
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ridges and crests, enjoying the beauty of the 


scenery and breathing in the sweet scents 
of sea and heather with a feeling of exhila- 
ration. 

He saw the valley of rocks, the far-famed 
Watersmeet, the valley of the Lyn, and 
from thence made his way to Badgworthy, 
the haunt of the robber Doones, and Simons- 
bath, and looked down on the place which 
for so long had sheitered Sir Ensor Doone 
and his beautiful granddaughter Lorna, to- 
gether with the lawless crew who stopped at 
nothing, not even pillage and murder. 

It was with mingled feelings William 
Hurstwick looked at the few stones that are 
all that remain to show where the habita- 
tions were. In fancy he saw again John 
Ridd climbing that perilous ascent to meet 
the young girl he loved so dearly, risking 
life and limb as of nothing worth when com- 
pared with a glance from Lorna’s soft eyes, 
a word from her sweet lips. He peopled the 
defile again with the huge robbers who so 
long held terrorizing sway over the sur- 


‘rounding neighborhood, till at last the popu- 


lace rose and destroyed the band. How 
peaceful it all looked now, with the ferns 
waving their feathery leaves in the gentle 
breeze, and the water murmuring as it 
glided along; it was hard to believe that 
deeds of bloodshed and violence had once 
marred the loveliness of the spot. 

It was with a start the young man awoke 
to the fact that the day was beginning to 
fail, and that he was many miles away from 
the farmhouse which was his temporary 
abode; so throwing a final glance around, he 
turned to retrace his steps towards home. 

He walked on briskly, but, fast as he 
walked, the shades of night fell faster still, 
and ere he had gone very far the darkness 


"was closing him in all around. 


._ He walked a little quicker. In spite of 
himself, a feeling of apprehension was com- 
ing over him. It would not be pleasant to 
be lost on Exmoor, and obliged.to spend the 
whole night there. 

He plodded on manfully. He would not 
think of all the ghostly tales Mrs. Marlow 
had been regaling him with; but in spite of 
this resolve, he found himself speculating as 
to whether Lady Howard would offer him a 
seat in her phantom coach, or whether the 
demon horses of the spectral hearse might 
not engulf him with them in the morass, 
should he chance to meet either. 

_ “ Pleasant,’ muttered the young man to 


himself, as he took out a handkerchief and 
mopped his brow, for the quick walking had 
made him warm. ‘’Pon my soul, it looks 
as though I should have to spend the night 
on Exmoor, for I can hardly see now, and 
in half an hour I shall not be able to distin- 
guish my nose in front of my face. Howon 
earth am I to find my way then ?”” 

Hurstwick was right; in less than the half- 
hour the conviction forced itself upon him 
that he did not know in which way he was 
going. It might be backward, or forward, 
or round and round, for anything he knew 
to the contrary. 

William Hurstwick was by no means a 
coward; but he may be pardoned if he felt a 
momentary thrill of apprehension, as he 
acknowledged this to himself. 

The darkness by which he was surrounded 
was so dense that it could almost be felt. 

There was an ominous stilluess in the air, 
that seemed to forbode evil. 

The cry of a night-bird, coming across the 
silence, smote weirdly on his ear. In spite 
of himself, his heart beat faster as he threw 
himself down on the grass to rest a litile and 
collect his thoughts. 

What should he do? It was not a pleas- 
ant idea to remain alone in this vast solitude, 
so dreary, and peopled only with the ghosts 
his imagination conjured up. There was 
not a single human being near him for miles, 
for aught he knew; and even should he 
shout for help, he might only bring down 
upon him some bad characters, who — 
rob him of what little he possessed. 

On the other hand, to go forward in that 
intense blackness had its dangers; he might 
fall into some ravine or pit before he was 
aware of its proximity, and lie there maimed 
and bleeding for days before death would 
put an end to his sufferings, for it was un- 
likely he would be found there; or he might 
be engulfed in the treacherous bogs which 
he had been told existed on various parts of 
Exmoor. 

Truly his predicament was not a pleasant 
one. He did not know how long he had sat 
there, when an ominous rumbling sound 
struck on his senses, and caused him to 
spring to his feet in fresh anxiety. 

Thunder! To be caught in a storm would 
be the acme of all that was disagreeable; he 
must seek some place of shelter. 

As he turned his eyes around, endeavoring 
to penetrate the darkness, a sudden exclama- 
tion of relief escaped from his lips... There 
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was a light glimmering at a short distance. 
It must be from some cottage; help would 
not. be far off. 

Wonderfully relieved in mind, Hurstwick 
started in the direction of the light, while 
the distant mutterings of thunder grew 
louder, urging him to hasten, if he would 
reach shelter ere the storm broke upon him. 

He went quickly, occasionally stumbling 
over hassocks of grass, or bowlders that he 
was unable to see; and still as he went the 
light seemed to recede before him—he could 
get no nearer to it. 

‘¢ Whew!” he exclaimed at last,, when he 
had barked his shins for the sixth time, ‘‘I 
believe the confounded thing must be a will- 
o’-the-wisp. It may lead me into a bog.” 

At that very moment it disappeared, and 
Hurstwick, making a step forward, stumbled, 
and before he could recover himself, was 
precipitated some distance down a declivity. 

Picking himself up and finding he was not 
_much hurt, he proceeded to feel his way 
about. ‘‘Steps—I declare,” was his com- 
ment. ‘‘I must see—no, feel—where they 
lead to.” 

Carefully feeling his way, he descended, 
_ and at that instant a brilliant flash of light- 


ning momentarily illuminated the scene and 
showed him that the steps led down to a 
door. 

On pushing this, it yielded to his touch, 
and he entered what, as far as he could make 


out, seemed to be asmall chapel. Lighting 
@ wax vesta, he saw that his surmise was 
correct; and making his way to a pew, he 
sat down—not sorry to have reached a 
refuge, for now the thunder roared, the 
lightning flashed, and the rain came down 
in torrents. 

He was somewhat fatigued, for he had 
been walking a good many hours, end he 
had not been long in this haven of refuge 
ere he dropped off to sleep, in spite of the 
noise made by the warring elements out- 
side. 

Suddenly he started up wide awake. 

A feeling that he was no longer alone 
came over him, and his heart beat high with 
a strange emotion that was not altogether 
fear. 

It was still dark, yet he could hear the 
muffled tread of feet that seemed to be de- 
scending the stone steps by which he him- 
self had entered the underground chapel. 
Then he heard the door swing back, and a 
shudder he could aot repress came over him. 


Who were those who were coming in? 
Would they prove to be friends or foes? 
Might he not have chanced upon the secret 
hiding-place of some band of robbers, who 
would resent his intrusion, and silence any 
fear of his betraying them by taking his life? 
Too well he knew that if such were the case 
his chance would be small; all traces of the 
crime could be easily hidden, and none would 
know his fate. 

Eagerly he strained his eyes to discover 
who it was that was entering the chapel, but 
the darkness shrouded them so that he could 
not see. 

He dared not stir; he spesbiia chained to 
the spot,’rooted there by some intangible 
horror, which was intensified by a terrific 
peal of thunder that broke, as it seemed, 
just overhead. 

Almost immediately following, a brilliant 
gleam of lightning shone into the chapel, 
revealing a strange scene to the astonished 
gaze of the solitary spectator. 

The peculiar brilliance did not die away as 
the former flashes had; it remained, shed- 
ding a weird light over everything, and 
showing Hurstwick a group of persons col- 
lected near the altar. This latter was draped 
in black, and upon it a skull and crossbones 
rested. Just inside the rails was a priest 
with shaven crown, and kneeling in front of 
him were a young man and ‘a girl, as if 
about to be joined in the bonds of holy 
matrimony. 

The girl was young and very lovely; but 
Hurstwick thought he had never seen such 
an awful look on any human being’s face; it 
was like the anguish of a lost soul. Her 
dress was of a bygone period, but rich and 
costly, though it seemed rumpled and mud- 
stained, as though the wearer had had no 
time for changing it after a journey. © 

The man by her side was young and hand- 
some, apparently a {'{ting mate for the beau- 
tiful girl. There was a stern, set expression 
on his face, except when he turned it toward 
her; then his eyes took a mournful, soften- 
ing look; but what struck Hurstwick as being 
very extraordinary was that he was heavily 
fettered, both wrists and ankles having gyves 
upon them. 

A little behind them stood an elderly man 
with a forbidding countenance, and three or 
four retainers completed the group. 

No one took the slightest notice of Hurst- 
wick, where he sat a more than interested 
spectator of the strange scene. 
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And now the priest began what was evi- 
dently the marriage service, though the 
young man could not hear what was said, a 
low murmur being all that reached his ears 
in the intervals of the thunder that pealed 
outside. 

It was ended, and the bridegroom clasped 
his bride and held her close to his breast 
with his fettered hands, as though he would 
never let her go. 

Then Hurstwick saw the elderly man ad- 
vance as if to take the shrinking girl from 
her resting-place; but though he heard no 
sound, he could see that she was begging 
and imploring some mercy from her guar- 
dian or father, whichever he might be, and 
clinging all the tighter to her lover, when, 
his patience exhausted, the elderly man tried 
to tear her from his clasp. 

Failing in this, he made a sign to the 
other men, two of whom advanced and 
wrenched her with no gentle hands from 
her husband, who, heavily fettered, was 
powerless to reseue his bride. 

Then Hurstwick saw something which 
made the blood in his veins run cold with 
horror. A third man stealthily approached 
the bridegroom from behind, a long, mur- 
derous looking knife in his hand. 

The young man tried to call out, to warn 
the intended victim of his treachery, but his 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and 
he found himself powerless to move or 
speak. Vainly he struggled with the leth- 
argy which overpowered him; he could not 
avert the doom that was dealt. 

The girl saw her lover struck, and the red 
blood spurt from the wound over the mur- 
derer’s hand. By a superhuman effort free- 
ing herself from her captors, she rushed to 
the altar, where her husband yet stood, 
though swaying backward and forward from 
faintness, and flung herself before the knife, 
which was descending for the second time, 
80 that it was sheathed in her breast. 

As she fell, with her dying eyes looking 
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love unutterable into those of her sinking 
bridegroom, the elderly man rushed forward, 
horror and remorse depicted in his face, as 
he saw the life-blood welling from her heart, 
and a cry, weird and terrible, that pierced 
above the fury of the storm, broke from his 
lips and rang through the vaulted chapel, 
while the priest looked on at all three with 
fierce, unpitying gaze, that told of an evil 
soul beneath his sacred robe. 

And now Hurstwick saw what had escaped 
his notice before; this was a yawning grave, 
into which the priest motioned the men to 
throw the yet warm bodies of those whom 
he had joined in wedlock so short a time 
before. 

‘* Monster, forbear!’ shricked Hurstwick, 
as he saw the corpse of the fair girl about to 
be thrown intothat yawning chasm. ‘“ Mur- 
derer, surely your crime will cry to heaven 
for vengeance,” for he seemed to know that 
it was owing to the priest’s agency that 
those hapless lovers had been done to death 
in so terrible a fashion. 

The words had hardly left his lips when 
the chapel seemed to rock to its foundation, 
the light suddenly went out, leaving only a 
ghastly darkness; a hissing sound rent the 
air as though a thunderbolt had passed; and 
Hurstwick, thrown violently to the ground, 
lost his senses and knew no more. 


In vain his friends tell him that his night’s 
exposure to the fury of the elements made 
him light-headed and fancy all that he saw. 
Hurstwick maintains they were real ghosts, 
and that, centuries before, some ghastly 
tragedy must have been enacted on that very 
spot, though the cause and meaning of it 
could only be left to conjecture; but he is 
certain a page of some noble family’s history 
was revealed to him that never-to-be-for- 
gotten night; and he is yet in hopes of dis- 
covering the buried chapel, though up to the 
present he has not been able to discover its 
whereabouts. 


_ Or no distemper, of no blast he died, 
But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long, 
Even wondered at because he dropt no sooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years; 


Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more; 

Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 

The wheels of weary life at last stood still. 
—DrRypDEn. 
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HE ascent to Mt. Blanc has always been 

regarded as one of the most fatiguing 
in the list of Alpine climbs. Many tourists 
anxious to make the trip have been deterred 
by the fact that there has been no refuge at 
the summit in which the Alpinist could rest 
before retracing his steps. Last summer J. 
Vallot, a member of the French Alpine 
Club, conceived the idea of constructing 
near the top of the mountain a building 
which could be used both as a shelter and as 
a scientific observatory. 


When Vallot announced his plan of build-- 


ing a refuge on the summit, the idea was 
laughed at. It would be impossible, it was 
said, to engage in any kind of work at such 
an altitude. The originator of the idea ex- 
pressed his willingness to demonstrate the 
incorreciness of this belief. He proceeded 
to pass three days and three nights at the 
mountain top. During the day he busied 
himself with scientific observations; at night 
he slept under a tent. 

Plans of a small structure best adapted 
for withstanding high winds were drawn, 
and the building was constructed at Cham- 
ounix. The house was then taken apart, 
and each timber was marked properly so that 
the parts could be put together readily on 
the mountain top. One hundred guides vol- 
unteered their services to carry the parts of 
the building to the points fixed upon at the 
site. The dismantled structure was tied up 
into one hundred and eleven loads, and the 
work of transportation was begun. It wasa 
tedious undertaking, carrying the cumber- 
some packages up the ascent. Three days 
were consumed in conveying each load to its 
destination. The work com'nenced on June 
15, and on July 31 the last section of the 
building, and the last of the ninety packages 
of scientific instruments had reached the site 
of the refuge observatory. 

Six days before the last date Vallot selected 
five of the hardiest mountaineers as masons 
and carventers, and set out for the mountain 
top to build the foundation. Two tents 
were set up for the temporary shelter of the 
party. The temperature was rather low for 
summer; the mercury dropped to nine below 
zero at night, and did not rise much above 
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zero at noon. The men were clothed in 
regulation Esquimaux mountain capes. The 
style of dress was not conducive to rapid 
work, but the men labored vigorously from 
seven in the morning till seven at night. In 
two days the foundation was completed, and 
on the third the frame work was in place in 
spite of the persistent attempts of the wind 
to overthrow it. On the fourth day the last 
plank was nailed on the roof, and at night 
the workmen were able to sleep in a less 
windy chamber than their tent. 

The work, however, was extremely ex- 
hausting in the rare atmosphere. At the end 
of the second day one of the men was dis- 
abled. He was given a few whiffs from the 
oxygen bag which Mr. Vallot had taken the 
precaution to include in hia supplies, and 
recovered sufficiently to start down the 
mountain. The following day a second 
mountaineer was exhausted, and a third 
weakened on the third day. 

Although the house was not entirely fin- 
ished on the fourth day, it was thought in- 
advisable to remain longer on the summit, 
especially as the weather had become un- 
favorable. All hands, therefore, descended 
and took a brief rest. On August 31 the 
party re-ascended the mountain, accompa- 
nied this time by Mr. Vallot’s wife, an en- 
thusiastic Alpinist. The refuge was prop- 
erly braced with masonry, and the finishing 
touches were added. Lightning rods were 
put in position, after which colors were 
flung to the breeze to celebrate the comple- 
tion of the work. 

The building is divided into two apart- 
ments, one designed for the use of travelers, 
and the other for scientific observers. The 
latter room is a private compartment. The 
public room is supplied with all the conve- 
niences needed by the tired tourist. Nine 
bed are placed in the room, and a supply of 
provisions and of oil for light and fuel is 
always kept on hand. The observatory, 
which is said to be the highest in the world, 
is 14,350 feet above the sea level. It con- 
tains automatic registering devices and the 
most approved appliances for making scien- 
tific observations in high elevations. 


GAME FOR A GRIZZLY. 
LOMESOME LIVELY IN THE CHARACTER OF “THE MOUSE.” 


HE inhabitants of Somerindyck Flatt 
were truly Athenian in their tastes. 
They were constant and persevering in their 
endeavors either to hear or to tell of some 
new thing, says Forrest Criscey in the 
Chicago Occident. 

It was their habit to assemble nightly 
under the hospitable roof of the popular 
namesake of the Flatt, Zebulon Q. Somer- 
indyck, Esq.,—merchant, mayor and post- 
master,—and there enliven the passing hours 
with incidents of homely pathos and thrill- 
ing adventures, from their own experiences 
on the western frontier. To be sure, some 
of these incidents were entirely fresh to the 
narrators, as well as to the audie@te. But 
in such cases the freshness belonged entirely 
to the story-teller and his tale, and not to 
his audience; and somehow, spurious yarns 
were seldom repeated. 

When each man was settled into his 
familiar place on box, barrel or chair, and 
the magnetic circle of fellowship became 
fully established, each passing circumstance 
‘would revive the memory of some experi- 
ence, and the current of recollections would 
remain unbroken until the small hours of 
the night. 

On one occasion of this kind, as a few of 
the earliest arrivals had ‘dropped in,” a 
faint squeal was heard from a remote corner 
of the room, and the ‘store cat”? emerged 
from behind a pile of boxes, with a big 
mouse in her mouth. She proudly marched 
before the spectators to display her prize. 
After rubbing her sides affectionately against 
such boot-legs as were within her reach, and 
receiving many admiring strokes, she depos- 
ited her victim on the floor and began to 
tease and torment it by allowing it to almost 
escape—only to be drawn back again by a 
sharp and crafty paw. After watching these 
mancuvres for a time, an old guide broke 
the silence. He was universally known by 
the expressive title of ‘‘ Lonesome Lively,” 
in celebration of his abnormal desire to 
escape from everybody’s society, and of his 
phenomenal deliberation. 

‘“* How'd ye like to hev a grizzly play with 
ye like that?” said he, watching the cat. 
Silence is commonly supposed to give con- 


sent; but as no one acquiesced in the propo 
sition, he seemed to take it for granted that 
he was called upon to defend and prove that 
the circumstances suggested were not desir- 
able. 

‘* A lot of us fellers had worked the ‘ Soli- 
taire’ pocket till there wasn’t a solitary 
speck o’ dust in her pocket, nuther in ours, 
an’ we perceeded to pack our duds and make 
fur t’other side uv Jordan creek. The rest 
on ’em were soured on the kentry, and swore 
ez they wouldn’t eat nor drink till they’d 
crossed over onto t’other side. Ef they’d 
made the last part o’ thet resolooshun some- 
time afore, an’ stuck to et, they’d a punished 
a mighty sight less o’ poor whiskey on this 
side o’ Jordan, I recallact. 

“So it war late that night when we 
snatched a bit o’ supper an’ stretched out 
ez tired a dozen logs ez ever made spokes 
around a camp fire. 

**1’d made up mind that the back end o’ 
the next day would find us with more to eat 
or fewer to eat it. ’*Cordingly, next morn- 
in’, when we struck a big patch of chaparral, 
I switched off from the party an’ told ’em 
ter keep straight ahead fer a clump o’ big 
pines, t’other side the chaparral; an’ if I 
didn’t jine ’em in five hours, they might 
back track an’ hunt me up. Meantime I 
was about to try my luck fer game. They 
agreed, an’ we parted. 

‘‘The chaparral were a mighty solid © 
growth, sort o’ tunneled through here an’ 
thar by the trails. I pegged right along fer 
an hour or more, all the time keepin’ my 
eyes an’ ears open fer signs o’ game. The 
trail I was follerin’ turned a sharp corner, a 
few yards ahead o’ me, an’ before I reached 
the turn, I heered the brush crackin’ an’ 
something boundin’ along the path. Course 
I couldn’t see the creeter until I could git 
around the corner; but I thought sartin it 
wara buck. It took me about three jumps 
ter git thar, an’ I drew up ter let fly at the 
buck, who war skippin’ down the trail, when 
the biggest grizzly Lever seen stepped into 
the trkil from a leetle openin’ at one side, 
not two rods ahead o’ me. He wa’n’t the 
least excited by the suddint interduction, 
but jest stopped a minnit an’ looked me 
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over as though he war goin’ ter take in the 
whole sitooation afore he made any false 
moves. 

‘*T gathered up my idees, lively as I could, 
an’ drew a bead on the brute’s eye. 

“Snap went my gun! It missed fire. I 
made a jump fer the open space ahead, in- 
tendin’ ter make fer a tree near by; but the 
grizzly war too spry fer me, an’ grabbed me 
in his arms, as I tried to pass him. Instead 
of losin’ no time in squeezin’ the life out o’ 
me, he kind o’ lopped down on to the 
ground, an’ lay fer a bit with his big paw 
across my chest. It war mighty tender an’ 
considerit of him, but bar’ly enjoyable. 

**T lay flat on my back, an’ he set back on. 
his haunches, an’ fairly looked me in the 
eye. Course I didn’t dare to stir a muscle 
till we had come to a better onderstandin’. 

**] war willin’ to compromise, but felt a 
leetle delikit ’bout makin’ the fust propo- 
sish. After eyein’ me fer a spell, he put his 
old nose down an’ began ter smell me over; 
an’ I vow I thought ev’ry minnit, soon’s 
he’d satisfied himself that I war fit to kill, 
he’d start in on me. But he didn’t. He 
jest kept on smellin’, an’ finally stuck his 
snoot sort o’ under me, like a rootin’ pig, 
‘an’ rolled me over. I reckon his old pard 
at home had larned him not to fetch meat 
home from market till he’d smelled uv both 
sides uv it. I war mighty willin’ ter roll 
over, ye can depend!—specially as it war 
down hill toward the pine tree in the open- 
in’. But I concluded that I wouldn’t be too 
brisk to start in on, so I laid low, an’ made 
no start to roll out uv his reach just then. 

“The old chap seemed to enjoy that kind 
of performance fust-rate, an’ would slouch 
along after me, keepin’ his nose close unto 
me all the time. When I didn’t roll fast 
enough to suit him, he’d give mea little poke 
with his nose. 

“Ef Lcould a jest stood off a leetle to one side 
an’ seed thet performance, I’d a laughed ter 
split—an’ ef I hadn’t been quite so clost, I’d 
a done it as twas, but I reckoned as it 
wouldn’t be discreet—leastway, I’d better 
save ita few minnits. We navigated down 
that ’ar slope till I struck a big flat rock that 
formed a shelf, leavin’ a drop of about eight 
feet to the next rock below. 

“The sun came down D’ilin’ hot in the 
open space, an’ it peared like the old chap 
had just had his breakfast an’ war about to 
take his mornin’ nap when I disturbed him, 
au’ now that the sunshine made him sleepy, 


he wa’n’t goin’ ter be cheated out uv it. So 
he loped down side o’ me, an’ went to sleep; 
or, ruther, ’bout ez I had concluded thet he 
war asleep, he’d roll up one eye, mueh ez 
ter say: ‘Oh, I’m watchin’ yel’ Ez these 


_ cat naps seemed ter grow longer, I made up 


my mind that the time had come ter try my 
leetle game. 

“*T waited till both the brute’s eyes war 
shut, an’ then began ter crawl fer the edge 
of the rock. It war mighty slow work, an’ 
I hadn’t got more’n three feet away when 
he pulled up the lid ter one eye, reached out 
his old paw, with the claws run out full 
length, an’ hauled me back. 

‘*It had been a bad move, an’, besides, I 
didn’t know how much more uv that kind 
uv foolin’ the old chap would stand without 
gettin’ riled. So I jest laid on my back till 
I knowed I’d spile my complexshun an’ 
make the ground tired. That wouldn’t do, 
so I rolled over; one, two, three!—I can 
tell ye my heart thumped purty lively when 
I rolled over that third time—an’ it could 
afford to, fer the old brute scratched me up 
by the claws of one fore paw, ez handy ez 
thet thar cat picked up that mouse a minnit 
ago. It didn’t prick none! Oh, no! 

‘* Ef it kidn’t feel like ez though I had a 
pot-hook run under my back bone, an’ was 
being jerked round by it, then I don’t know 
how it did feel. But the old ruffian war 
obleegin’ enough to land me face down. 

Howsomever, I concluded it war a mighty 
good place ter leave. This time I waited till 
the b’ar got well under way with his nap, 
then I jumped to my feet, leaped ter the 
lower rock, an’ made fer the tree ez fast ez 
it war perlite ter run in thet kentry. I 
could hear, an’ nigh-a-most feel the old fury 
a-tarin’ arter me like a cyclone. When I 
got ter the tree I made a jump fer the lowest 
limb, caught it, an’ swung up oi se in time 
ter let his claws zip under me! 

‘*T never saw man er beast half so crazy 
ez thet b’ar war when he could see me up 
thar in thet tree, an’ couldn’t git me! You’d 
a thought he’d eat hisself up; an’ howl! you 
could a heerd him fer two miles! 

‘“‘The other boys heerd the racket an’ 
knowed what was up. They crept up on the 
old chap while he was clawin’ an’ clawin’ 
away at my roostin’ tree, an’ sent five balls 
inside his hide, an’ he went ter sleep 80 
sound thet he wouldn’t a woke up if the 
whole mountain hed turned over.”’ 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 


THE VOYAGE OF 


TWO WHITE MICE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


HE title of my narrative may be sugges- 
tive of fairies; but I will say at the 
outset that it has nothing to do with them. 
I do not write fairy stories, and shall simply 
tell my young readers of a singular occur- 
rence in the career of an ingenious little 
boy. My story is a sea-story, and a sea- 
story is a sea-story, whether about a man or 
@ mouse. 

Some ten years ago, Oscar Gale’s father 
moved into the northern part of Indiana, 
and settled about twenty miles south of 
Lake Michigan. Oscar was then eleven 
years old. His father had been a sailor, and 
captain of one of the big ships that trade 
between New York and Liverpool; not a 
steamship, puffing along under a smoke- 
stack, but a real ship, deserving of the name, 
with three lofty masts, and all the braces 
and buntlines and bowlines and clew-gar- 
nets and reef-tackles that any ship ought to 
have. : 

Oscar himself knew the ropes, for he had 
been more than once, with the whole family, 
over to Liverpool in his father’s ship. His 
mother also was a tolerable sailor, able to 
put a ship in stays without missing a single 
technicality; to take the sun, or work up a 
lunar; and even his two sisters—the one 
older and the other younger than himself, 
and both of them beautiful and sensible little 
girls, with fresh and rounded cheeks—knew 
starboard from port, the cat-heads from the 
stern davits, the kelson from the mizzen- 
mast, and that the main-topsail-halyard was 
not the foresheet. They had seen icebergs 
and seagulls and Mother Cary’s chickens. 

When Captain Gale bought a farm in In- 
diana and settled there, he found his neigh- 
bors to be people who knew very little of 
marine affairs. Any hollow thing that would 
float was a ship to them; and they would 
have called going below, on board any water 
eraft, ‘‘ going down cellar.”” Oscar himself 
often laughed at the observations of the 
little Hoosier boys, whom he was fond of 
astonishing with tales of the great deep; for 
they seemed to think that at any time when 


sailor got tired of being on shipboard, he 


could get out and walk. They wished much 
to see a ship; and our hero, who, young as 
he was, had a strong mechanical turn, told 
them he would make one. 

He set about his task in the fall, and 
worked at it for a number of months, all the 
time when he was not asleep or at school. 
To every stanchion and spar he gave a per- ~ 
fect finish, making his vessel a fancy ship in 
all respects. She was three feet long, with 
nine inches breadth of beam, and eight 
inches depth of hold, with a keel half an 
inch deep; and would draw, when loaded, 
about sixteen and a half inches of water, 
but when only in ballast, not more than four 
inches. 

Oscar timbered, planked and caulked his 
little vessel completely. Then, with equal 
fidelity to his trade, he rigged her, bent the 
sails, and saw that they could all be set or 
taken in, in shipshape style. The hull was 
black, with a white streak. She had a top- 
gallant forecastle, a galley, and a deck cabin. 

All the belaying pins were there, and 
everything was as it should be. 

This little ship was the wonder of the 
neighbors; and during the process of con- 
struction, many were the absurd questions 
which the little marine architect had to an- 
swer. Old and young visitors alike paid 
homage to the work. But they sometimes 
came near doing serious injury to the object 
of their curiosity through ignorant handling. 
One tall Indianian, taking the new vessel 
somewhat rudely by the bowsprit, asked if 
that were ‘‘the handle.”” Another desired 
to know how the rudder made the vessel go 
along; and if they unhung it, and fastened 
it'to the bow, when they wished her to go 
the other end foremost. All such questions 
Oscar answered with true politeness, how- 
ever much he might have been amused. 

Living twenty miles from Lake Michigan, 
these good people were not familiar with 
even the fresh-water craft of Chicago and 
Milwaukee, which, although only schooners 
and hermaphrodite brigs, still serve to give 
one some idea of maritime things. But 
Oscar’s little ship was no fresh-water vessel, 
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and even a Chicago “sailor”? would have 
been at a loss to give names to all her be- 
longings. It requires something more than 
a schooner and a big pond in the woods to 
give one’s spirit the true nautical flavor; 
and Oscar, with the instinct of the Atlantic 
sea-coast, and the salt of his Liverpool pas- 
sages still seasoning his imagination, had a 
closer sympathy with Neptune than any ex- 
perience upon the inland waters could have 
given him. 

This vessel once completed, however, her 
young builder suffered a check upon his 
happiness in the difficulty of finding a sheet 
of water upon which be might be able to sail 
her in the manner he wished. There were 
but few ponds or streams in the neighbor- 
hood, and these few were very small; so that 
the little ship Indiana, whenever her archi- 
tect and captain put her afloat upon any of 
them, which he sometimes did, was exposed 
to the disadvantage of a want of sea-room. 
She had shoals, islands and rank grass to 
contend with; while at the same time her 
voyage from side to side of the most exten- 
sive sea which Oscar was able to find in the 
vicinity of his home, was of necessity so 
very brief as to make the setting of much 
sail little better than a mockery. It took 
longer for him to hoist and sheet home the 
topsails, than for the little craft, with lashed 
helm, to make the voyage from port to port. 
There was much running around the pond, 
and wading into the water, to enter the In- 
diana at the imaginary custom-house, and 
give her a new clearance; and Oscar thought, 
with something like a longing, of the Persian 
Gulf, the Caspian, or even the Dead sea, 
measuring them upon the map in his geog- 
raphy, and calculating the time it would take 
for his new ship to sail each of them from 
end to end. He thought, too, of the broad 
Lake Michigan, nearer home, where his 
little craft might swing gracefully in the 
long undulation; sweeping before the lighter 
breezes with her skysails set, or scudding in 
the ruder winds under bare poles; a minia- 
ture of some tall Indiaman off Mauritius: or 
the Cape of Good Hope. It was easy to 
imagine how he would follow his ship in 
some light-oared skiff, to shift the helm at 
need, and brace around the long and hand- 
some yards; to haul up the weather-clew of 
the mainsail, and raise tack and sheets for 
stays. 

Now it can be no matter of wonder that a 
little boy who could build a ship like the 


Indiana, should have had, as did Oscar, a 
great desire to sail her under fair conditions. 
Not one lad of eleven years in a hundred 
thousand could have constructed such a 
vessel; and it was but natural that he should 
wish to see how she would look upon a 
broad water-surface, which should be to her 
what the ocean had been to his father’s 
‘liner’? of fifteen hundred tons. As the 
summer weather came on, however, even 
the little ponds dried up, and where he had 
tried to imagine Caspians and Seas of Azof, 
there remained nothing but black mud. 

His Uncle Edward, who lived twenty 
miles distant, upon a farm bordering Lake 
Michigan, had, while on a visit to Oscar’s 
home, expressed great admiration for the 
new ship, and wonder at the talent of her 
young builder. Our hero and his two sisters 
were to make a sojourn of some weeks at 
the home of their uncle, and the latter laugh- 
ingly invited the little shipwright to bring 
along the Indiana and launch her upon 
water worthy of her nautical excellence. 
The idea was a charming one to Oscar; and 
although the difficulty of transporting a full- 
rigged ship of thirty six inches in length for 
twenty miles over land, was something to be 
thought of, Oscar thought it might be over- 
come. His father’s great two-horse wagon 


would go right to Uncle Edward’s door, and ~ 


thus the little ship could be carried to her 
place of destination. 


When the time came the children, accom- — 


panied by their parents, set out; and the 
little ship Indiana arrived safely on wheels 
at Uncle Edward’s farm-house on the shore 
of the broad lake. 

Here, among the chief attractions within 
doors, were a couple of white mice, which 
Oscar’s three cousins, whose respective ages 
corresponded with those of himself and his 
sisters, had received as a present, together 
with the pretty cage in which they were. 
These mice were beautiful little animals, 
snowy all over, and delicate as bits of white 
velvet. It happened, however, on the very 
first evening after the arrival of Captain 
Gale’s family at the home of their relatives, 


_ that these little mice made their escape from 


the cage; and great was the commotion of 
the household in consequence, 

The next morning was very pleasant, but 
a cloud was over the happiness of Oscar’s 
merry cousins, who, neither far nor near, 
could find anything of their little pets. The 
cat had probably eaten them; and if so, she 
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could boast to her epicurian neighbors of 
having attained to that at which few of the 
feline race can hope ever to arrive—a feast 
upon white mice. As to whether this feast, 
swallowed some time in the darkness, were 
a late supper or an early breakfast, she did 
not concern herself. It was sufficient that 
she got it; and she wished only that the two 
canaries, which had long swung so tempt- 
ingly in the window, had made their escape 
also at the same time. At least, Oscar 
thought that such might be pussy’s cogita- 
tions; and his cousin had the benefit of his 
opinion. Poor, guiltless pussy-cat! How 
fortunate for her that she, too, was a pet, 
and a no less cherished one than snowy 
mouse or golden bird! She was thus saved 
from any evil consequence, such as might 
otherwise have accompanied a most unjust 
suspicion. A pet is a spoiled thing that can 
do just as it pleases, without fear of any un- 
pleasant results to itself; but, oh, the poor 
creatures that are nobody’s pet, and have no 
one tospeakforthem! But pussy could have 
held up her head even before the court of 
her own conscience; for she was as ignorant 
of the fate of the two little mice as were the 
six merry cousins themselves. 

And now for the sailing of the ship Indi- 
ana upon Lake Michigan, which was, for the 
time being, the Indian Ocean, with Mozam- 
bique, Madagascar, and Araby the Blest, 
lying just where imagination found it most 
convenient to place them. The six little 
cousins, two boys and four girls, ranged 
themselves on the shore to watch the glitter- 
ing three-master, as, close hauled on the 
wind, she should take her departure for a 
distant point of land shadowed by great 
woods, towards which they, too, were to row 
in a pretty skiff, in which young Master Al 
bert Gale was wont to take his two sisters 
upon the summer-laughing waters. Little 
Anna Gale freighted the ship with six red 
apples, which she placed in the hold, and 
the other girls put on board one or two for- 
saken bird’s-nests, aud some handfuls of 


_ pretty moss; for the ship would visit Canton, 


and the fondness of the Chinese for bird’s- 


nest soup was remembered; while fancy 


transformed the moss to opium, so that 
those narrow-eyed people might smoke after 
their meal. Then the hatches were closed, 
sail was made on the ship, the helm adjusted 


and fastened upon the proper point of com- 


pass, and the staunch Indiana—India and 
China trader—was off upon her voyage. 


Oscar felt very proud of his pretty vessel, 
as he rowed after and watched her, keeping 
at a goodly distance off her weather quarter, 
lest a closer companionship should seem to 
imply that she stood in need of his assist- 
ance. The pennant streamed from the main 
truck, the ensign from the gaff; the topsails, 
top-gallantsails, royals and skysails swelled 
grandly before the breeze; and it would have 
required only a glass with strong magnifying 
power, to present the miniature ship as the 
Vanguard or the Victory, bearing Nelson to 
glory at the Nile or Trafalgar. 

For some hours Oscar and his companions 
accompanied the little ship on the lake; now 
putting her on a long tack to windward, now 
causing her to lie to, with her main-topsail 
aback, and now sending her broad off before 
the wind with her beautiful yards laid square. 
At length, however, the four girls of the 
party became indifferent to an entertain- 
ment with which their feminine instincts 
were so little in sympathy; and the boys 
consented to take them home, leaving the 
Indiana to follow with a light breeze, after 
her owner and master had turned her head 
in the right direction. 

They were in high glee, and when near 
that part of the shore which was bordered by 
Mr. Gale’s farm, some careless movement 
on board the skiff caused it to upset. In an 
instant the children were struggling in the 
water; but the little boys, who were both 
expert swimmers, strove nobly to assist the 
girls. The latter, by keeping fast hold of 
the boat—which, though it had been righted 
by the boys, still remained with its gunwale 
sunk to a level with the lake—supported 
themselves with much difficulty, while Oscar 
and Albert Gale—the first of whom swam 
stoutly at the stern of the wreck, and the 
other at its head—forced it toward the land. 

In the meantime, the Indiana, which had 
at first fallen astern, came up with, passed 
them, and ran on shore. The boys were 
becoming exhausted by their brave efforts 
to save their companions, and it is probable 
that the whole party would have been 
drowned, had not Captain Gale and his 
brother, discovering what had occurred, 
hastened to the rescue. The relief was 
timely, for not one of the party, on being 
drawn to land, was for some minutes able 
to walk. 

For some hours afterward neither the boys 
nor their parents went in quest of Oscur’s 
little ship, and when finally sought at the 
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spot where she had run ashore, she was no- 
where tobeseen. The wind having changed, 
was blowing a strong breeze off shore, and it 
could not be doubted that the Indiana had 
been driven from the land far out into the 
lake. 
Days passed, and Oscar’s ship was un- 
heard of, till the captain of a schooner which 
arrived at a small lake port, not far from 
Mr. Edward Gale’s farm, reported having 
seen, more than a hundred miles to the 
northward, a strange little craft, ship-rigged, 
standing along under full sail, as if bound to 
Green Bay or the Strait of Mackinaw. He 
supposed it to be some plaything of a boat, 
which had been set afloat by its boy-owner, 
who might have had no means of getting it 
on shore after it was once under sail. But 
as the schooner was to leeward of the strange 
little vessel, the captain had made no at- 
tempt to possess himself of it, though he 
pronounced it, as seen through his glass, as 
pretty a miniature ship as one could imagine. 
Having complcted his visit at his Uncle 
Edward’s, Oscar returned home, wondering 
what had been the ultimate fate of the little 
Indiana; whether she had been swallowed 
in the depths of Lake Michigan, or split in a 
hundred pieces on the rough shores of some 
of its northern islands or peninsulas. He 
wondered if it successfully made the entire 
‘voyage of three hundred miles from end to 
‘end of the lake; and, if so, into whose hands 
‘it bad fallen at last. 


‘He made many other visits to his uncle’s - 


home; but his cousins had never again seen 
the pretty white mice which so unfortunately 
~“Seseaped from their cage on the occasion of 
his arrival there with the little ship. 


Five years passed, and then, at sixteen, 

his Cousin Albert and himself became lake 
sailors, making voyages to the various sur- 
rounding ports. Soon it came in their way 
to visit that portion of the State of Michigan 
lying north of the lake, and there they were 
informed of an old Indian woman who did a 
thriving business in the rearing of white 
mice for market. 
. Albert proposed that they should visit her 
wigwam, as he wished to procure a couple 
of the pretty little creatures in which she 
dealt. Oscar consented, and the call was 
accordingly made. 

The wigwam which they entered was 
somewhat long, constructed of poles and 


bark, and shaped like a steép house-roof set 
upon the ground. A row of mice cages hung 
upon one side; but what was the surprise of 
the two boys to see, at the further end, a 
little ship, with the name “‘ Indiana”’ painted 
upon the stern and bow. Oscar gazed upon 
the small vessel in astonishment. There 
was no mistaking his own handiwork; yet 
how came it here in the wigwam of the In- 
dian woman? And how, too, through the 
long five years, had it been so completely 
preserved? for not a ‘‘ rope” or sail or spar 
was displaced. 

The Indian woman said that the “little 
canoe,”’ with all its sails set, had come to 
her many moons before, and that she had 
found in it two white mice, with a nest of 
young. They had made the nest of soft 
moss, and had lived upon red apples. These 
mice she had ever since kept in her lodge, 


and they had been her “ medicine”; for — 


she had regarded them as sent by the Great 
Spirit.. The young had constantly multi- 
plied, and she had sold many; but the origi- 
nal pair still remained with her. Of the 
‘* little canoe,”’ also, she had been very care- 
ful, and it was now as on the day when it 
came on shore. 

Then Oscar told her the story of the ship 
—how he had built it in his father’s lodge, 
and sailed it at the other end of the great 
lake; how it had escaped from him, and 
gone with the south wind away over the big 
water, till it was out of sight. 
also of the loss of the white mice; and that 
they must have taken up their quarters in 
the “little canoe’’ before it was carried to 
the shore, getting in at the open hatchway, 
which was afterward closed, and keeping 
very quiet, so that they were not found. 
The summer winds had been gentle, and 
with apples for food, and moss for a nest, 
the little creatures had suffered no incon- 
venience, though a family was born to them 
on the voyage. 

To all this the Indian woman listened as 
if fearing that the young pale-faces would 
demand their lost property; but this thag 
had no intention of doing. They simply 
purchased of her four white mice, giving her 
double the price she asked for them, while 
they permttted the original ‘ medicine ” 
mice and the tall ‘“‘ medicine canoe” to re- 
main undisturbed, as things with which they 
were now well able to dispense. 


He told her 
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SLEE BET AND POLLY. 


BY MARY L. BRANCH. 


HEN I was a little girl, and went 
sometimes to my grandmother’s to 
stay all night, my great-aunt Patty used to 
hold me in her lap and tell me stories. The 
one I liked best was about Slee Bet and 
Polly. The reason I write it is because I 
never find it told that way in story-books 
nowadays. 

Once upon a time, in a little cottage at the 
foot of a hill, lived a poor woman with her 
two daughters, Slee Bet and Polly. Now 
Polly was a good-natured little girl, and did 
all the work of the house; but Slee Bet was 
vain and idle, and spent her time before the 
looking-glass trying to make herself hand- 
some. 

One day the woman said:— 

‘“*T have become so poor I canpvot take care 
of two girls any more. One of you must go 
and seek her fortune, and it had better be 
Polly.” 

So Polly started off in her calico gown and 
sunbonnet, and went along the road till she 
came to a place where she had to pass 
through a thicket of wild-rose bushes. There 
were little fairies, and they kept saying in 
very small voices:— 

“Take us up softly, and lay us down 


' gently! Take us up softly, and lay us down 


gently!” 


So Polly took them up as softly as she 


could, and laid them down very gently, and 
then the little fairies held back all the briers 
80 she should not tear her clothes as she 
passed through. They also sent word over 
the grass-tops to the fairies of the brook, to 
hold the stepping-stones firmly, so she should 
not wet her feet when she came there. 

Polly went on and on, and by and by she 
came to the brook. She stepped lightly over 
the wet stones, without once wetting her 
feet, and then she found herself by a foun- 
tain. There was a cup close by, and she 
filled it with water, thinking how good it 
Would taste, she was so warm and tired; but 
just as she was lifting it to her lips, a voice 
at her elbow said:— 

“ Little girl, will you give a poor woman 
some water? ”’ 

Polly turned to look, and right at her side 
she saw a very old woman, all bent over, 


and leaning on a staff. Her face was brown 
and wrinkled, and her dress was coarse and 
ragged. Polly felt sorry for her, and handed 
her the cup of water, saying:— 

‘Here, you may have this.” 

The old woman drank the water, and in- 
stantly her whole appearance changed. She 
became straight and tall, with a lovely, clear 
skin, and her dress was turned into shining 
silk, for she was the queen of fairies. 

** Little Polly,” she said, in a sweet voice, 
**T have watched you, and I know how kind 
and obliging and industrious you are. You 


shall have a reward, for every time you speak 


pearls and diamonds shall drop out of your 
mouth.”’ 

Polly felt very much surprised at all this, 
and thought she had better run home and 
tell her mother. As she came near the 
house she called out:— 

** Mother, mother, hold your platter! ” 

Her mother heard her, not knowing what 
she meant; but she ran out with a platter, 
and was just in time to catch the pearls and 
diamonds which were falling. 

Then Polly went into the house and told 
all her story. Now they were poor no 
longer, for the pearls and diamonds were a 
large fortune. But the mother wished that 
Slee Bet also might have the same good luck, 
so she dressed her in silk, with a fine hat 
and feather on her head, and bade her go to 
the spring, and be ready to give water to the 
poor old woman when she asked for it. 

Slee Bet was very unwilling for a long 
time, but at last, when she had carefully 
surveyed herself in the looking-glass, she 
started forth. 

She went along the road til she came to 
the place where there was the thicket of 
wild rose bushes. And as she pushed 
through, she heard the little, small voices of 
the fairies saying:— 

**Take us up softly, and lay us down 
gently! Take us up softly, and lay us down 
gently!” 

But Slee Bet was ill-natured, and instead 
of taking them up softly, she shook the 
bushes as hard as she could, so that the 
little fairies were jarred and hurt. 

This made them angry, and in revenge 
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they thrust all the briers against her, so that 
her pretty silk dress was torn on all sides. 
And when at last she had pushed quite 
through the thicket of rose bushes, she was 
a sorry sight, for even the feather on her 
hat had been caught and torn by the little, 
malicious briers. 

Then, as quick as ever, they could, the 
fairies of the rose bushes sent word over the 
grass-tops and the clover-blossoms to their 
friends, the fairies of the brook, and told 
them to jar and jostle the stepping-stones 
from side to side, so that Slee Bet might get 
her feet wet when she crossed over, because 
she was a naughty little girl. 

Slee Bet, who was now very much out of 
temper, did not know this, and she went on 
and on, along the path and through the 
fields, till by and by she came to the little 
brook. 

But as soon as she set her feet on the 
stones in order to cross over, they began to 
jostle and topple beneath her, so she could 
not walk steadily, and two or three times 
she lost her footing, so that her shoes and 
stockings were all wet through and spattered 
with mud by the time she reached the other 
side. 

This made her feel more ill-natured than 
ever, but as she walked on,in a few mo- 
ments more she found herself at the foun- 
tain. She had brought a silver cup with her, 
in order not to use the tin cup which com- 
mon people drank from, and this she now 
took from her pocket and filled it with water, 
forgetting all about the old woman, she was 
80 thirsty herself. 

But there was no old beggar woman there 

‘thistime. It was a modest, plainly dressed 
peasant woman, with a fagot on her shoul- 
ders, who said, hesitatingly:— 


{ 
\ 


‘her mother. 


* Little girl, will you be kind enough to 

give me some water?” 
_ Slee Bet looked at her, and scornfully sur- 
veyed the sunburnt face and russet gown. 
She felt indignant that such a person should 
have presumed to ask her for water, so she 
said proudly :— 

“Do you think I came here to draw water 
for you to drink? If you want any, get it 
yourself,”’ 

Then she raised the silver cup to her own 
lips, and drank all the water there was in it; 
but as she finished it she saw that a wonder- 
ful change had passed over the peasant 
woman, who now stood erect and tall, with a 
beautiful clear complexion, and dressed in a 
robe of glistening silk, for it was the queen 
of the fairies, after all. 

‘Slee Bet,’? she said, sternly, “‘I have 
watched you, and I know what an idle, dis- 
obliging, ill-natured girl you are. You shall 
have your reward, for, whenever you speak, 
toads and lizards shall drop out of your 
mouth.”’ 

Slee Bet was terribly frightened at these 
words, and ran home in great haste to tell 
As she drew near the house, 
she screamed :— 

‘* Mother, mother, hold your platter! ”’ 

Her mother came running out, expecting 
great good luck; but when only toads and 
lizards fell upon the platter, she began to 
scold and lament. And when they got into 


‘the house, she would hardly let Slee Bet tell 


her story through, it was such dreadful work 
to sweep away and drive out the toads and 
lizards that fell from her lips. 

So Polly’s gweetness and goodness brought 
her a good fortune and many blessings; but 


Slee Bet, by her wicked ~~ was, 


overwhelmed with evil. 


LET’S 


ARK! I hear the brown nuts falling, 
Calling, calling, 
Down the hillside, through the valley, 
** Who will cOme and gather ?— 
Bright-eyed dwellers in the treetops— 
‘Winter cometh ever.” 


GO NUTTING. 


And they answer, swiftly hustling, 
Rustling, rustling 
O’er the red and golden carpet, 
“ We will come and gather; 
‘Gladly fill our mossy 
Winter cometh ever.” 
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HOME TOPICS. . 


PRoGRESS IN LiFE.—Progress in life is by 
stages, rather than by an unbroken advance. 
The pupil who has passed through the primary 
school has to take a new start in the grammar 
school. The graduate of a preparatory school 
must begin anew as a Freshman in college. He 
who has taken a college degree finds that he 
must take the lowest place for a start toward a 
life professional. And so it is all the way along 
in life. No man ever reaches the point where it 
is unnecessary for him to be a willing beginner 
in a new sphere of knowledge or of skill, if he 
would rise to a plane above that on which he has 
attained his present proficiency and relation. 
Well is it for a man if he has so used the past 
that it has given him a fitness for a good begin- 
ning in the present. 


How To MAKE A Cup or CoFFEE.—It is as- 
serted by men of high professional ability that 
when the system needs a stimulant nothing 
equals a cup of fresh coffee. Those who desire 
to rescue the drunkard from his cups will find no 
better substitute for spirits than strong, new- 
made coffee, without milk or sugar. Two ounces 
of coffee to one pint of boiling water makes a 
first-class beverage, but the water must be boil- 
ing, not merelyhot. Bitterness comes from boil- 
ing too long. If the coffee required for byeak- 
fast be put in a granitzied-iron kettle over night, 
and a pint of cold water be poured over it, it can 
be heated to just a boiling point, and then set 
back to prevent furthes ebullition; it will be 
found that while the strength is extracted the 
delieate aroma is preserved. As our country 
consumes ten pounds of coffee per capita, it is a 
pity not to have it made in the best manner. It 
is asserted by those who have tried it that malaria 
and epidemics are avoided by those who drink a 
cup of hot coffee before venturing into the morn- 
ing air. Burned on hot coals, it is adisinfectant 
fora sick room. By some physicians it is con- 
sidered a specific in typhoid fever. 


Mincep SANDWICHES.—Minced sandwiches 
of the turnover order, made after the following 
receipe, are simply delicious: Chop and pound 
thoroughly some well-roasted or boiled mutton; 
season to taste; add four ounces of butter to 
each pound of meat and beat till quite smooth. 
Make a pastry as for pie-crust, roll out thin and 
cover one half with a thick layer of the minced 
meat; fold over the othervhalf, pinch the edges 
together and mark with a knife where the sand- 
wiches are to be divided when cold. Bake in a 
brisk oven. 


VEAL CROQUETTES.—Put three ounces of 
butter in a sauce-pan, mince and fry one large 
onion in it, add two large cupfuls of cold finely 
chopped veal, a good sized slice of bread soaked 
in warm water and squeezed dry, a little chopped 
parsley, half of a grated nutmeg, with salt and 
pepper to taste; when thoroughly heated take 
from the fire and add four tablespoonfuls of 
sweet cream, and one well-beaten egg; mix all 
well together and set away to cool; when cold 
make in little flat cakes; dip them in beaten egg 
and fry in boiling fat. 


RicE CROQUETTES WITH JELLY.—Cover one 
cup of well-washed rice with two cups of boiling 
water; add one-half teaspoonful of salt, and 
steam till tender. Make one cup of thick cream 
sauce by melting one tablespoonful of butter and 
stirring into it two tablespoonfuls of flour, one 
saltspoonful of salt, and one cup of hot milk; add 
the beaten yolk of one egg and the rice. Cool, 
shape, roll in crumbs, in egg and crumbs, and 
fry in hot lard. Serve with jelly. Wash the 
rice in several waters until there is no starch left 
in the last one, and then steam. In making the 
sauce, which is simply a stiff binding to hold the 
rice in shape, beat the butter and flour together 
vigorously to prevent lumping; if lumps do ap- 
pear, take from the stove and beat briskly. Add 
the hot milk slowly, stirring the sauce all the 
time. In forming the croquettes, take a spoon- 
ful of the rice mixture and roll into a round ball. 
Dilute the egg with two tablespoonfuls of milk 
or water; roll the rice ball in fine cracker crumbs, 
dip in the egg, and roll in the crumbs again. 
Now in one side of the ball, or croquette, make 
a little hollow with the finger, being careful not 
to break the egg coating; in this little hollow the 
jelly is to be placed after the croquette is fried. 
Put five or six in a wire basket, and dip in smok- 
ing hot lard to brown. Remove and place on 
paper to drain; then put about half a teaspoon- 
ful of jelly in the hollow in each croquette. 
These are as delicious to the taste as they 
pretty to look at. 


Ricre.—Put into a double boiler a 
quart of milk; add a teacupful of rice washed in 
three waters and a teaspoonful of salt. Stew 
slowly until the rice has absorbed all the milk. 
Sweeten to taste and put into cups; grate the 
meat of a small cocoanut, add to it a teacupful 
of sugar and the white of two eggs and spread it 
upon the rice. Set the cups into the oven until 
the cocoanut is browned and serve either hot or 
cold. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


‘TRACK WALKERS IN THE WILDERNESS.— 
After nightfall, along the 8,000 miles of the 
‘Canadian Pacific railroad, no matter how bare 
‘the prairie nor how wild or desolate the moun- 
‘tain or lake shore, any one standing on the rear 
‘platform can see every few miles a lantern in the 
“hands of a track walker, who, after the train 
‘passes, resumes his duty along the track. It is 
-a rule on this road that after the passage of each 
‘train the railway shall be carefully inspected, 
cand particularly the bridges, for fear that some 
sparks from the locomotive may have set fire to 
them. Along hundreds of miles between Ottawa 
and Winnipeg, over the prairies of Assiniboia 
and Alberta, and through the mountain ranges 
far west, the humble hut of the railroad track 
repairer or guard is often the only human habi- 
‘tation that is seen for long stretches. In the 
wild region north of Lake Superior one sees 
‘these log cabins every few miles. Often the 
employee has a family, who lives with him in 
this almost uninhabited country, practically cut 
-off from human society. 

The leg cabins are only one story high, and 
very low at that. There is no sign of a garden 
near them, and all supplies are brought by the 
trains. Sometimes it is necessary for the men to 
travel twenty or thirty miles to perform a task 
assigned them, and for these journeys they use 
the railroad bicycle, a contrivance with two 
wheels te fit the rails. A seat is rigged between 
them and a lever imparts motion to the small 
cogwheels, which rapidly turns the wheels on 
the track. The men can easily travel twelve to 
fifteen miles an hour on these little machines. 
‘When they hear a train coming, off they jump, 
take their bicycles off the track, and no sooner 
has the train passed than they resume their 
journey. 

The lives of these railroad hands are particu- 
larly Jonesome and unenviable. The women 
who share the solitary lot of the track walkers 
must find life very dull, if they care anything for 
the companionship of their own sex. Probably 
many of them do not see another woman for six 
months at a time, except through the car win- 
dows as the trains whiz past.—New York Sun. 


A Lake or MOLTEN Firt.—The following 
femarkable account has been culled from the 
‘writings of Joaquin Miller, and has reference to 
the volanco of Muna Loz, in the Sandwich 
Islands :— 

' After visiting the American consul at Hono- 
fulu, we started for the volcano, and after a 
shard, hot climb, reached the edge of a precipice 
overhanging a lake of molten fire ten, miles in 
circumference and one ammaten feet below us. 


This is called by the natives Kilianea, or god of 
fire. 

It is the largest active volcano in the world, 
and is 6,000 feet above the sea level. This mol- 
ten mass went dashing against the cliffs on the 
opposite side with a noise like the deep and 
mighty surges of a stormy ocean. Waves of 
blood-red fiery liquid lava hurled billows on the 
iron-bound head land and then rushed up the 
face of the cliff to toss their gory spray high up 
into the air. This restless, heaving lake of fire 
boiled and bubbled, never remaining silent for a 
single instant. There is an island on one side of 
this lake which the fiery waves attack unceas- 
ingly and with relentless fury, as if bent on 
hurling it from its base. 

On the other side there was a large cavity into 
which this burning mass rushed with a loud 
roar, breaking down in its impetuous, headlong 
career the gigantic stalactites that overhung the 
mouth of this cavern, and flinging up the liquid 
material for the formation of new ones. It is 
terribly grand, magnificently sublime, but no 
words can adequately describe such a scene, and 
no power but that of Omnipotence produce it. 


A THRILLING ADVENTURE.—H. Hennequin, 
of Paris, France, who was in Fontenay at the 
time Tissindier and Gower had their thrilling 
adventure in a balloon, tells the story of their 
fallofamile: ‘‘ They ascended from Tissindier’s 
house in Paris and floated off toward Vincennes 
and, as the wind was somewhat strong from the 
northeast, the two men soon disappeared from 
the view of Paris, having risen to a height of 
1,500 feet. When they had reached Fontenay, 
however, they were 6,000 feet above the earth. 
They were sailing along smoothly, watching the 
scenes below, when suddenly they seemed to fall 
into a hole in the atmosphere, and down they 
went at a terrific rate. Gower glanced at the 
needle of the vertical scale. It was traveling 
with lightning speed. A roar filled their ears and 
both men thought that their time had come. 
Nothing had happened to the balloon. It was 
in perfect condition, but thete seemed to be no 
air to hold it up. Tissindierdesperately threw 
out sandbags. . They were falling so rapidly that 
the bags were left far behind and disappeared 
above them. The earth seemed to be rushing at 
them with the speed of a comet. There seemed 
to be no atmosphere left, and they could scarcely 
breathe. Asa last resort Tissindier threw over 
the anchor and the remaining ballast, and the 
big balloon, after a rush of a mile through the 
air, regained its poise, and they were saved. 
The earth was but fifty feet below. 

“*This goes to show that too much precaution 


cannot be observed in carrying plenty of ballast. 
There are in the air occasional rarefactions, and 
when a balloon once gets into one of them it 
drops like a piece of lead._ Gower and Tissindier 
sailed into a veritable pit in the air, and had 
they not had lots of ballast aboard they would 
have been dashed to pieces.”’ 


INTRODUCTION OF ENVELOPES.—Before Sir 
Rowland Hill introduced the penny post, envel- 
opes were little used, as a double charge was 
made for a paper enclosed in another, however 
thin each might be; even the smallest clipping 
from a newspaper necessitated an extra fee. 
The use of envelopes became common after May 
6, 1840, when stamped and adhesive envelopes 
were introduced. The first envelope-making 
machine was invented by Edwin Hill, brother of 
Rowland Hill; and De La Rue’s machine for 
folding envelopes was patented March 17, 1845. 
The invention of envelopes has been attributed 
to S. K. Brewer, a book-seller and stationer of 
Brighton, about 1830. He had some small sheets 
of paper on which it was difficult to write the 
address; he invented for these a small envelope, 
and had metal plates made for cutting them to 
the required shape and size. 


A GREAT AnmMy.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system has almost 90,000 em- 
ployees, as shown by an official statement. As 
the Pennsylvania system comprises 10589 miles of 
railroad, this gives an average of 11.78 employees 
per mile, which is a much higher average than 
that of any of the large systems in this country. 
On the 1,817 miles of road between Pittsburg 
and New York 45,227 persons are employed, 
which gives the very high average of 24.89 to the 
mile. On the 2,396 miles of lines leased, oper- 
ated and controlled east of Pittsburg and Erie 
the number is 11,689, or only 4.88 per mile. 
This great army of men comprises only those 
borne directly on the pay roll of the companies, 
but it does not include the thousands more 
working in the forests, mines and manufactories 
which furnish the vast supplies consumed in 
carrying on the operation of these railways. — 
Station Agent. 


cold wave, as 
defined by Professor T. Russell, is a fall of tem- 
perature in twenty-four hours of twenty degrees 
over an area of 50,009 square miles, the tempera- 
ture in some parts of this area descending to 
thirty-six degrees. Between 1880 and 1890 no 
less than 501 cold waves were recorded in the 
United States. In the great cold wave of Jan- 
uary 17, 1882, the fall of twenty degrees extended 
over an area of 1,101 square miles, and the fall 
of ten degrees included an area of 2,029,000 
square miles. In six cold waves of the ten years 
the area of the fall of twenty degrees was more 
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than 1,000,000 square miles. Cold waves follow 
a day after an area of low pressure, or occur to 
the southeast of an area of high pressure, attain- 
ing their greatest extent when both conditions 
are present together. They occur only, however, 
in the presence of an area of high or low pres- 
sure.—New York Telegram. 


ORIGIN oF ROBBING PETER To Pay PAUL.” 
—This expression arose thus: On December 17,. 
1540, the abbey church of St. Peter, Westmins— 
ter, was advanced to the dignity of a cathedral: 
by letters patent; but ten years later it was. 
joined to the diocese of London again, and many 
of its estates appropriated to the repairs of St.‘ 
Paul’s Cathedral. One hundred years later, in: 
1640, we find in ‘‘ Outlandish Proverbs,”’ selected. 
by George Herbert, priest and poet of classic re- 

nown, the subject of one of ‘‘ Walton’s Lives,” 

the proverb altered and set forth as follows:: 
** Give not St. Peter so much, to leave St. Paul 

nothing.” This proverb is quoted by Francis 

Rabelais early in the sixteenth century. Upon: 
the death of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, in. 
1778, each of the metropolitan cemeteries laid- 
claim to the honor of burial. The city of Lon-- 
don argued that so great a statesman as William: 
Pitt should be buried in St. Paul’s, while Parlia- 
ment took the ground that the dust of so great a. 
man as he should come near to the dust of kings, 

and that not to bury him in Westminister Abbey 
would again be ‘‘robbing St. Peter to pay St. 

Paul.’’—Detroit News. 


ANCIENT Ruins In SonorA.—Ancient ruins, 
which surpass anything of the kind yet discov-- 
ered on the American continent, have been 
found in Sonora, about four miles southeast of 
Magdalena, Mexico. There is one pyramid 
which has a base of 4,350 feet, and rises to a 
height of 750 feet. It has a winding roadway 
from the bottom to an ‘easy grade to the top, 
wide enough for carriages to pass over, which is- 
many miles in length. On the sides of this. 
mountain a people of an unknown age have cut 
hundreds upon hundreds of rooms, from five by 
ten to sixteen or eighteen feet square. ‘These- 
rooms are cut out of solid stone, and so even and 
true are the walls, floor and ceiling, so plumb 
and level, as to defy variation, There are no- 
windows to the rooms, and but one entrance, 
which is always from the top. The rooms are 
eight feet high from floor to ceiling. On the 
walls are numerous hieroglyphics and represen- 
tations of human forms, with feet and hands of 
human beings cut in the stone in different 


A wonderful machine is one that cuts ten- 
million match-sticks a day. They are arranged 
over a vat and have the heads put on at the rate- 
of eight thousand per day by one man. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


Sefd all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Brigas, West Bethel, Oxford 


Answers to September Puzzles. 
44.—Girdle. 
45.—G 46.—P 
SL GOM 
SUSTAIN HALOS 
UNLESS GALILEE 
SLOPS POLICEMAN 
STEPPE MOLERAT 
GLASSES SEMAO 
Is EAT 
N N 
47,—Reknit, tinker. 48.—Tide, edit. 
49.—Snip, pins. * 60.—Lead, deal. 
51.—Gnat, tang 
52-GRASSY 53.—-T ABLE 
ROMEO AGAIN 
AMEN BALED 
SEN LIEGE 
8 0 ENDER 
Y 
54.—Onset. 55.—Knot. 
56.—Grebe. 57.—Teal. 
58.—Kite. 59.—P(laud 
60.—Re(volt)ed. 61.—Tri(dent)ed.. 
62.—S(tell)ite. 63.—M a. 
( (ring) 
80.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In experiment, not in test; 
In incubator, not in nest; 
In anticipate, not in hope; 


_ In declivity, not in slope; 
In rhinoceros, not in bear; 
In equitable, not in fair; 
In domesticate, not in tame; 
In distinction, not in fame. 
WHOLE is a place of public exhibition. 
DINAg. 


81.—Right Rhomboid. 

Across.—1 Pertaining tothread. 2 Cowardly. 
8 The great council of the Turkish empire. 4 
To hinder. 5 A pipe or funnel, as for smoke. 
Down.—1 A letter. 2 A pronoun. 3 A cover. 
4 Surrounded by. 5 To fasten firmly. 6 A 
kind of fruit. 7 Modern. 8 A prefix. 9 A 
letter. ADELAIDE. 


82.—Inverted Pyramid. 

Across.—1 Ashes of barrilla. 2 Planters. 3 
To imbibe. 4 Old times. 5 A letter from 
Ruthven. Down.—1 A consonant.—2 A pro- 
moun. 8 Induced. 4 An Irish poet, 1788—1846. 
5 A Roman magistrate. 6 To split. 7 To 
biome 8 A Canadian province (Abbr.) 9 A 
‘vow! 


Triangle. 
Drop Letter Proverbs. 
88.— -e-s-r-w-t-0-t-i-e-a-u-e-s-e-t. 


84.— 
Saviper. 
85.—Pentagon. 
1 A letter. 2 To plunder. 8 Ascends. 4 
5 An instrument for pounding. 6 
A vessel of clay or stone. 7 


86:—Octagon. 

1 The privilege enjoyed by the lord of a manor 
of holding courts. 2 A Hebrew measure, 3 A 
sucker. 4 A courtesan. 5 Having a specious 
= 6 The harboring of an outlaw. 7 


G. STONE. 


Hidden Birds. 
87.—I cam see a gleam of light. 
88.—The bib is on the table. 
89.—Help me over this wall, Owen. 
90.—Many have lost riches by fire. 
91.—It was not as bad a catastrophe as antici- 
pated. Mrs. J. W. 


Drop Letter Words. 
92.— -a-a-l-a-e. 
93.— -i-i-a-e-u. 
94.— -d-o-a-i-a. 
95.— -a-a-i-i-a. 


Prizes for Solutions. 

For the first complete or best incomplete list of 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
November 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; 
and for the next best list a book of poems. 


July Solvers. 

Teddy, Minnie Jones, Bridget McQ., Vinnie, 
Birdie Browne, Ann Eliza, Nicholas, Ida May, 
Birdie Lane, Katie Smith, J. D. L., A. Mary 
Khan, Ned Nason, Eulalie, Black Hawk, I. O. 
T., Good Hugh, and Geraldine. 

Prize-Winners. 

Nicholas, Chicago, Ill., for the largest list of 
correct answers; Teddy, New Haven, Conn., for 
the next best list. 

All are cordially invited to contribute to this 
department, and to send solutions every month, 


. TRIANGLE. 
96.—Alphabetical Arithmetic. 
AEY)ITRSLI(ICS 
RRRT 
IAAL 
IRHR 
YCER 
CAH 
Drvag. 


EDITOR’S 


DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


INJIN SUMMER. 


Jest about the time when fall 
Gits to rattlin’ in the trees, 
An’ the man thet knows it all 
*Spicions frost in every breeze, 
When a person tells hisse’f 
Thet the leaves look mighty thin,— 
Then thar blows a meliar breaf; 
Injin summer’s hyere ag’in. 


Kind-uh smoky-lookin’ blues 

Spins acrost the mountain-side ; 
An’ the heavy mornin’ dews 

Greens the grass up, fur an’ wide, 
Natur’ rally ‘spears ez éf 

She wuz layin’ off a day,— 
Sort-uh drorin’ in her bref 

*Fore she freezes up to stay. 


Nary lick o’ work I strike 

"Long about this time o’ year; 
I’m a sort-uh slowly like, 

Right when Injin summer’s here. 
Wife an’ boys kin do the work, 

But a man with natchel wit, 
Like I got, kin ’ford to shirk, 

Ef he hes a turn for it. 


Time when grapes set in to ripe, 
All I ask of any man 
Is a common co’n-cob pipe 
With terbacker to my han’. 
Then jest loose me whar the air 
Simmers ’crost me, wahm and free,— 
Promised lands ull find me thar; 
Wings ull fahly sprout on me. 
I’m #loungin’ round on thrones, 
Bossin’ worlds f’om shore to shore, 
When I stretch my marrer bones 
Jest outside the cabin door; 
An’ the sunshine seepin’ down 
On my old head, bald an’ gray, a 
*Pear’s right like the gilted crown 
I expect to w’ar some day, 
~—Ewva Wilder McGlasson, in Harper’s Magazine. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN FLATS. 


The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, is never felt so keenly by a person as 
when serving a term in a modern flat. Anyone 
who has ever been confined in a flat will instantly 
Understand that the oppressor is the landlord, 
and the proud man the janitor. But there is al- 
Ways a limit to oppression. As remarked by an 
earlier orator: ‘‘ Cesar had his Brutus, Charles 
L his Cromwell,” and it appears that at last the 
flat-house owner is profiting by their example. 
We reach this conclusion from the consideration 


of a report from Brooklyn, fully authenticated, 
that there is in that city a large flat building, in 
which a piano is furnished with each set of rooms, 
it being considered as much a part of the flat as 
the mantel or the kitchen range. These apart- 
ments are known as the musical flats. 

That this is a distinct triumph for the tenant 
as against the owner no one can doubt. Pianos 
cost money, and under the circumstances proba- 
bly do not lastlong. Tenants, natural enemies of 
landlords, would derive much quiet satisfaction 
from the fact that the plan reduced the latter’s 
profits, even if they cared nothing for the instru- 
ment in itself. The fitting of the Brooklyn 
Musical flats with pianos is the beginning of a 
great reform. In a few years all flats will be 
supplied with pianos. Indeed, no doubt they 
will be “‘ built in,’? and become a part of the 
house, as much as the gas pipes and the open 
fireplace. It were not, perhaps, to consider too 
curiously, to follow up the idea a little further, 
and discover if possible whither we are drifting 
in this regard. Many families number no active 
musician in their ranks, and no doubt the time 
is coming when the janitor will be required 
(perhaps by law) to come in two or three times a 
day and execute a few choice selections on the 
pianoforte. This suggests the idea that, since 
there are other luxuries cherished by flat-dwel- 
lers besides the piano, they, too, may yet be 
furnished without additional charge. There is, 
for instance, the item of boiling cabbage—next 
to playing tummy-tum-tum tunes on a piano, 
nothing so delights a flat-dweller as to boil cab- 
bage near the air-shaft. But cabbage is expen- 
sive, and it may yet become customary for the 
landlord to supply a quantity daily to each tenant 
for boiling purposes. Kindling wood may, too,. 
be farnished the tenant to split on the kitchen 
floor. And above all, children, now frowned 
upon, may be tolerated. More, they may be en- 
couraged. Still more, they may be supplied to 
families unfortunately not provided with any. 
We may yet read this in the Tribune’s deservedly 
popular advertising columns: ‘To let, flat, 
eight light rooms, stationary pianos, hardwood 
cabinet organ, violins, banjos, etc., janitor grad- 
uate of the conservatory. Theatre tickets every 
Monday night. N. B.—A five-year old boy sup- 
plied with a tin drum goes with this elegant flat.’’ 

Inmates of flats, rejoice. Your day of deliver- 
ance is at hand! Sweetness and light without 
an increase of rent are coming to you who have 
so long been ground under the iron heel of the 

janitor!—New York Tribune. 


The advice of a shrewd business man is some- 
times of more value, even in a financial sense, 
then direct aid. It proved so in the case of a 
drayman who was employed by Stephen Girard, 
the Philadelphia merchant. One day the dray- 
man, who was an industrious, bright fellow with 
a good many months to fill at home, was heard 
to remark that he wished he wasrich. ‘‘ What’s 
that?” sharply said Girard, who heard the 
grumble. ‘‘Oh,”’ said the man, “I was only 
wishing I was rich!’ ‘‘ Well, why don’t you get 
rich ?’’ said the millionnaire harshly. ‘I don’t 
know how without money,’”’ returned the dray- 
man. ‘*You don’t need money,’ said Girard. 
“Well, if you will tell me how to get rich with 
out money, I won’t let the grass grow before try- 
ing it,” returned the other. ‘‘ There is going to 
be a ship-load of confiscated tea sold at auction 
to-morrow at the wharf, go down there and buy 
it in, and then come to me.’’ The man laughed. 
‘¢ IT have no money to buy a ship-load of tea, 
with,” he said. “ You don’t need any money, I 
tell you,” snapped the old man. ‘‘ Go down and 
bid on the whole cargo, and then come to me.” 
The next day the drayman went down to the 
sale. A large crowd of retailers were present, 
and the auctioneer said that those bidding would 
have the privilege of taking one case or the 
whole ship-load, and that the bidding would be 
on the pound. He then began the sale. A re- 
tail grocer started the bidding, and the drayman 
raised him. On seeing this, the crowd gazed 
with no small amount of surprise. When the 
case was knocked down to the drayman, the 
auctioneer said he supposed the buyer desired 
only the one case. ‘I'll take the whole ship- 
load,” coolly returned the successful bidder. 
The auctioneer was astonished; but, = some _ 
whispering to him that it was Girard’s man w 
was the speaker, his manner changed, and he 
said he supposed it was all-right. The news 
soon spread that Girard was buying tea in large 
quantities, and the next day the price arose sev- 
eral cents. ‘‘Go and sell your tea,” said Girard 
to the drayman the next day. The drayman was 
shrewd, and he went out and made. contracts 
with several brokers to take the stock at a shade 
below the market-price, thereby making a quick 
sale. Ina few hours he was worth fifty thousand 


The baby was his first, and he wanted to weigh 
_ it. ‘It’s a bouncer!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Where 
are the scales?’’ The domestic hunted up an 
old-fashioned steelyard that had come down from 
a former generation. It was the only weighing- 
machine in the house. The baby, wrapped in 
the fieecy folds of some light fabric, was sus- 
pended to the proper hook, and the proud young 
father assumed charge of\the exercises. 
try it at eight pounds,” he sa‘d, sliding the weight 
along the beam to that figure. ‘It won’t do. 


BALLOW’S MUNTHLY MAGAZINE. 


She weighs ever so much more than that!’”” He 
slid the weight along several notches farther. 


-* By George,”’ he said, “‘she weighs more than 


ten pounds! Eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen! 
Is it possible ?”” He set the baby and steelyard 
down and rested himself a moment. “ Biggest 
baby 1 ever saw!” he panted, resuming the 
weighing process. ‘‘ Fifteen and a half—sixteen! 
This thing won’t weigh her. See—sixteen is the 
last notch, and she jerks it up like a feather! 
Go and get a big pair of scales at some neighbor’ s. 
Pll bet five pounds she weighs over twenty 
pounds! Millie,’’ he shouted, rushing into the 
next room, ‘‘ she’s the biggest baby in America! 
Weighs over sixteen pounds!” ‘“‘ What did you 
weigh her on?” inquired the young mother. 
**On the old steelyard in the kitchen.” ‘The 
figures on.that are only ounces,” she replied 
quietly. ‘Bring me the baby, John,” 


In a certain town in Maine there are six broth- 
ers who resemble each other so closely that stran- 
gers are unable to tell whichis which. The other 
day they happened to be in a strange town and 
all wanted a shave. Here was a chance for fun, 
and the brothers determined not to missit. One 
of them went into a barber shop, was shaved and 
paid the customary ten cents. Five minutes 
later apparently the same man came into the 
shop very wrathy, his beard bristling with three 
days’ growth. He swore that he had not been 
half shaved, and demanded that the work be 
done over. The astonished barber apologized, 
and complied, but judge of his horror when not 
ten minutes later his customer came back mad- 
der than ever, his beard still showing on his 
face, and demanded another shave. Again the 
barber, after some protest, complied, but when 
his man returned the fourth time it was too 
much, ‘See here!” he cried, “if you’re trying 
to sell me some patent hair raiser Ill take your 
whole stock, but if you are an escaped museum 
freak either you’ve got to get out or I’ll have to 
close shop.” ‘The fifth and sixth had 
to pay for their shaves, 


** GOOD-NIGHT.” 
Party night, ain’t it, Tilly ?” 
“Yes, purty enough; good-night, Hanks.” 
What's yer rush? We ain’t been standing 
here but a few minutes.’’ 
“*Q-o-o-h, Hank Sparks, what a big story- 
teller you are. We've been here over an hour.’”’ 
“* Well, what if we have ?” ’ 


“* Well, that’s long enough, that’s cpa We 


ought to be ashamed of ourselyay' nets 

** What for?” 

* For being so silly.’ 

“I reckon we ain’t the only silly folks in the 
world, then.”’ 

“That don’t make no difference. Good- 
night.” 
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“ No, wait a minute, Tilly.” 

‘‘What for? You s’pose I’m going to stand 
here all night ?” 

‘Nobody wants you to stay here all night; 
but I don’t see why you should snatch yourself 
away like this.’’ 

** Pa’ll be calling me first thing I know.’’ 

** Let him call; it won’t hurt him.’’ 

“Tt might hurt you if he took a notion to come 
out or to set old Boze loose.’’ 

**Psha! Who’s afraid ?”’ 

_ “ You'd better be. Good-night.” 

 Wait.a minute,’’ 

‘What for, you big gump, you ?”’ 

“Oh, because.”’ 

**T shall not stay out here another minute.”’ 

“Yes, you will.” 

sha’n’t! Let go my hands.”’ 

**T don’t have to.’’ 

“You mean thing, you! I—if you dare kiss 
me again, Hank Spanks!”’ 

“Oh, I daren’t, eh? There!” 

Hank Spanks!”’ 

*There’s another.”’ 

“I’ve a notion to call for pa. I will if you 
kiss me again, sir!” 

Oh, you will ?. There! Now call him.” 

_You’re the worst case I ever saw. Shame 
on you!”’ 

“Pshal I pity a feller who ain’t grit iat 
to kiss his girl when he can.” 

“Vd be ashamed if [ was you, sir. 
night.”’ 

Good-night, Tilly.”’ 

-night.”’ 


Good- 


_ —Munsey’s Weekly. 


. Parents are sometimes loath to relinquish their 
/parental authority, even when their sons and 
daughters are men and women, and ought to be 
Tearning to think for themselves. A tall, awk- 
ward, and painfully diffident young man of twen- 
ty-one or twenty-two years went into a clothing 
Store, accompanied by a short, active, and keen- 
*yed little woman, whose self-possession was 


perfect. 
**Let us see some black suits of some kind, 


something not too high, nor yit so cheap as to be 
good for nothing,’’ said the woman to the clerk. 

“Yes, ma’am. Is the suit for this young 
man ?” 


“Yes, it’s for him. ’Ve you any idee ’bout 


" what you want in the way of a suit, Aaron ?” 


“Td like one of them shiny black suits,’”’ re- 
plied Aaron meekly. 

.“* Well, I don’t know,”’ said the mother with a 
shake of the head.. “I’m doubtful ’bout them 
Wearing well, an’ b’lieve I'd better git you a 
good cassimere.’’ 

The clerk had led the way to a counter piled 


(igh with inexpensive black suits, and the 
Mother began: 


“* How'd you like this, Aaron?” 


don’t know.” 
“Well, look at it, boy, and see whether you 


think you'd like it.”’ 


“7 guess so. ” 

“*Do you like this one any better ?”’ 

**T don’t know as I do.”’ 

** Well, I want you to make up your mind now,. 
and not go to wishin’ you’d got something else. 
as soon as you git home.”’ 

The amusement of the clerk .was increased: 
when, after careful examining suit after suit 
without coming to a decision, the old lady said: 
“You may show me something a little mite 
better’n any of these. I wouldn’t be so pertick~ 
ler, but it’s his weddin’ suit I’m gittin’ an’ I feel 
as theugh I’d like him to look half-way decent 
on such an occasion. D’you think you’d be sat— 
isfied to stand up in this one, Aaron ?”’ - 


Mr. Hyphen was at a dinner party given a few 
days ago at Boddley’s. Whilethe company were 
at the table Hyphen said, in a loud yeice:— 

‘* By the way, did you hear that good thing the 
other day about the woman over in Pencader ? 
It was one of the most amusing that ever came 
under my observation. The woman’s name, you 
see, was Emma. Well, sir, there were two 
young fellows paying attention to her, and after: 
she’d accepted one of them the other also pro- 
posed to her, and as she felt certain that the first 
one wasn’t in earnest, she accepted the second 
one too. Soa few days later both of ’em called 
at the same time, both claimed her hand, and 
both insisted on marrying her at once. Then 
of course she found herself face to face with & 
mighty unpleasant— unpleasant —er— er— er— 
let’s see, what’s the word I want? Unpleasant. 
—er—er—dear me, if I haven’t forgotten that 
word,”’ 

“*Predicament,”’ suggested Boddley. 

“No, that’s not it. What’s the name of that 
thing with two herns? Unpleasanter—er—er; 
hang it; it’s gone clear out of my mind.” 

* A cow,” hinted Miss Gridley. 

not a cow.”’ 

“* Maybe it’s a buffalo,’’ remarked Dr. Potts. 

“No, no kind of an animal, Something else 
with two horns. Very iti that I ean’t re- 
call it.’’ 

‘Perhaps it’s a brass band,” observed Butter- 
wick. 

** Of course not.”’ 

You don’t mean a sched 
Boddley. 

*““N—no. That’s the queerest thing I ever 
heard uf, that | ean’t remember that word,” said 
Mr. Hyphen, getting warm and beginning to feel 
miserable. 

‘* Well, give the rest of the story without it,’ 
said Boddley. 

““That’s the misehief of it,” said Hyphen; 
‘the whole joke turns on that word.”’ 
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Two horns, did you say ?’’ asked Dr. Potts. 
~“ Maybe it’s a lobster.”’ 
“Ora snail?” remarked the judge. 
* “ No—no—none of those.” 
**Ts it an elephant or a walrus?” asked Mrs. 


\Potts. 
_ “*T shall have to give it up,’’ said Mr. Hyphen, 
~wiping the perspiration from his brow. 
** Well, that’s the poorest old story ever I run 
=aeross,”’ remarked Butterwick to Boddley. 
‘Then everybody smiled, and Mr. Hyphen ex- 
~ cused himself extremely lamely. 
“The mystery is yet unsolved. We never met 
with such a story as that; and we have an im- 
~ypression that Hyphen was trying to build up one 
“by trying to bring the woman’s name, Emma, 
somehow into a pun with the word “dilemma.” 
We are glad he failed. A man who will un- 
dertake to palm off such jokes as this can be 
spared from society. 
A gentleman in Syracuse, blest with a very 
_*jealous wife, gave her a lesson and himself a 
"hearty laugh not long since, by a very simple yet 
‘ingenious device. While his wife was away 
~ calling, he cut from paper a couple of figures 
represented in the act of kissing. He put the 
paper in such a position that the light would 
» reflect a life-sized shadow upon the curtain of 
» the window that she would see on arriving. and 
: awaited the results. He heard footsteps, then 
they paused, and were followed by a mad rush 
into the house, there the little affair explained 
Litself, and the story ended. 


BALLOO'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A lawyer tells the following story concerning a 
client, something of a wag in his way, with 
whom he had kept a long account. When the 
latter was finally made up, the bill, mostly for 
trifling services, covered several yards of fools- 
cap, as the items enumerated the most minute 
details. When the client came around to settle, 
he refused to enter the offce, but stood in the 
door, and holding one end of the bill, unrolled 
the voluminous document in the direction of his 
legal adviser, with the request that he receipt it. 
* Come in,’’ said the lawyer, in his most cordial 
tones. ‘* Not much,”’ replied the clent; ‘‘ you’d 
charge me rent if I did.” 

A Boston young lady has invented a capital 
plan to keep a horse up to his pace when she 
sets out riding with her lover. She doesn’t like 
the use of the whip, and so, when the animal 
lags a little in his gait, she turns to Theodore a 
pair of rosy lips, and then an emphatic smack 
breaks the stillness, and then the horse springs 
forward at the sound as if he had been touched 


by an electric battery. 


“What is a diamond?’ asked a teacher. 
**Carbon,”’ replied the class. ‘‘ Yes—a diamond 
is pure carbon; but you must remember that coal 
is also carbon. That was taught in the last 
lesson.”” ‘‘ Yes’m.”’ ‘‘ Now how could you be 
sure to tell the difference between the two kinds 
of carbon?” ‘Ask the price,” piped up a 
small boy. 


A BRAVE FELLOW. 


Charlie, here comes a bull! What shall I do ?” 
He—“T Win save you. Stay here while I run for help,” 
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